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THE BELGIC CONFESSION AND ITS AUTHOR.* 


HE usefulness and even the propriety of creeds and confessions 

have often been attacked in modern times. It has been said 
that they stand in the way of free inquiry and the progress of theos 
logical science; that they hamper the study of the divine word; that 
they interfere with liberty of conscience and the right of private 
judgment; that they lead to intolerance on one side and hypocrisy 
on the other; that they tend to perpetuate the divisions by which 
the Christian Church is distracted and weakened; that they embitter 
and intensify differences of opinion among brethren, and that not 
unfrequently they counteract their own aim and bring about an indif- 
ference to all dogma, and even a thorough-going scepticism. It isa 
sufficient answer to these plausible objections to say that the abuse 
of a thing is no argument against its use; that no man or set of men 
can possess true faith without confessing it; that a Christian society 
cannot exist without an organization, and this implies agreement in 
religious opinions; that according to the Scripture, error in doctrine 
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needs to be disowned just as much as error in life; and, finally, that 
all the past history of the Church shows that the formation of doc- 
trinal symbols was an imperative necessity. It may be added that 
one of the greatest treasures of Christendom to-day is the long line 
of creeds and confessions which it inherits from the past. They are 
not the Scripture, nor do they stand on a level with it, but they show 
how, during the course of the ages, the sense of the Scripture was 
perceived, understood, and appropriated by successive generations of 
believers. They are, therefore, the milestones of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. In no case are they the result of abstract, private, and per- 
sonal speculations, but on the contrary, give in precise and measured 
terms the very truths which, although bitterly attacked, were 
defended and cherished as essential to the integrity of the Christian 
faith. Many of them bear the unmistakable flavor of martyrdom. 
They set forth principles for which men not only were ready to die, 
but actually did die, often in great numbers and in horrible torments. 
It pleases some to speak of these standards as dry and musty and 
spiritless, but to the thoughtful reader or student they are ever fresh 
and juicy. They embody the faith of whole generations, and 
embalm the results of the most earnest and prolonged discussions. 
They show how the indwelling Spirit of Truth manifested himself 
from age to age, and what form theological thought took under his 
guidance in opposition to error, as it shifted its ground in successive 
periods. What a series of mighty intellectual and spiritual conflicts 
is suggested by the name of the Creed of Niceza! What thrilling 
memories spring up at the mention of the Confession of Augsburg ! 
Whatever may be true of modern compends of opinion, these ancient 
creeds were not manufactured; they grew. The form they took was 
the result of a protracted antecedent struggle in which men’s facul- 
ties were strained to the utmost. When, at last, after scores of years 
had elapsed, conclusions were formulated, they were put in shape 
not as new results of philosophical investigation, but as the simple 
statement of that which had already been wrought out in the sphere 
of Christian life and Christian experience. 

Eminently does this apply to what has been justly called the period 
when confessional literature bloomed most highly, the Reformation. 
The revival of Scriptural truth and Apostolic life took place in so 
many different countries, and under such varying circumstances that, 
with all the underlying agreement among Protestants as to essentials, 
it was impossible to make a single standard of faith answer the pur- 
poses of all. The Augsburg Confession, with its appendices, seems 
indeed to have contented the Lutherans everywhere, and it still 
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remains the ecumenical symbol of that large and influential body of 
Protestants, but it was otherwise with the Reformed. Their confes- 
sions were very numerous, arising as they did in various regions and 
intended to meet varying emergencies; and although all approved 
the Heidelberg Catechism and accepted the Canons of Dort, yet no 
formal consensus ever gave these symbols universal authority. The 
number of particular or national creeds, although unfortunate in one 
sense, was felicitous in another. It gave occasion to the preparation 
and issue of Harmonies, which showed by actual collation that how- 
ever these instruments differed in form or arrangement or phrase- 
ology, yet in substance they were the same. The circumstantial 
variations only brought more distinctly to view the interior unity of 
them all—a fact which gave no small aid to the claim that the 
Augustinian theology is in truth the theology of the Word. 

Each of these creeds has a history which needs to be borne in mind 
by all who would rightly estimate their character and influence. 
That of the Belgic Confession is especially interesting and important, 
both in itself and as a contribution to Symbolics. 

The Reformation began early in the Netherlands, the fatherland of 
Erasmus, whose writings did so much in paving the way for the Gospel. 
In the first quarter of the 16th century the New Testament, in whole 
or in part, was several times translated and was widely circulated. 
Many were brought to the knowledge of the truth, and persecution 
scemed only to multiply their numbers. The bitterest opposers of 
the new views were the monks. Even before Luther, the attacks of 
Erasmus had aroused them, and put them on their guard. And now 
they sought and obtained efficient aid from other lands. Especially 
at Bergen, in the frontier province of Hainault, an Italian monk 
filled the city with his preaching. He held conferences on the streets ; 
he pressed urgently the necessity of submission to the Pope; and he 
charmed all hearers by hiseloguence. Men crowded around him and 
listened with delight. Among his greatest admirers was a pious, con- 
scientious woman, the wite of a citizen named de Brés. 

The same year (1523) her son Guido was born. He early became 
distinguished for his strictness of life, and his devotion to all the 
superstitions of the Romish Church. A copy of the Scriptures having 
fallen in his way, he eagerly read it, and devoted himself to the study 
of its pages. Before long he learned to know the truth of the Gospel. 
As soon as he perceived that man is saved by grace, he consecrated 
himself to Jesus Christ, his Redeemer. He had learned and was pur- 
suing the art of a painter on glass; still he seized every occasion to 
declare to his parents, to his companions, and to all whom he met, 
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the truths which had become so dear to him. Most of them would 
not listen to him; his mother, however, was converted, although the 
exact time of this event is not known. Persecution broke out, and 
as the young artist ran the risk of being denounced to the authorities, 
he felt it to be his duty to leave the country. At that time (1547) 
Edward VI. was on thethrone of England, and through his pious zeal 
and that of Cranmer the land became a shelter for all followers of the 
truth. Hither then Guido fled for refuge. He took up his abode in 
London, and obtained a support by his art asa painter. He associated 
himself with the Walloon congregation, which worshipped in Thread 
and Needle Street, on a spot where there still stands a church in 
which worship in the Dutch language is maintained. At that time 
the congregation was under the care of John a Lasco, the distin- 
. guished friend and companion of the Reformers. Here he became 
stronger in the faith, and increased his knowledge of the truth so that 
he resolved to give himself entirely to the work ofthe Gospel. After 
some time, having learned that the faithful in the Netherlands had a 
respite, and that there was opportunity to proclaim the truth, he 
crossed the seain orderto labor among hiscountrymen. He travelled 
through the land, and spoke in a simple and earnest way wherever 
he could find hearers, whether many or few. After having labored 
thus in town and in country, he settled at Ryssel (now Lille in 
France), where there was a large number of believers. For some years 
the word had been secretly proclaimed here in the house, or the 
woods, or the open field, or in caves of the earth ; and the danger to 
which the hearers were exposed had not yet chilled their eager desire 
to be fed with the bread of life. It was the care of this flock that 
Guido de Brés took upon himself. 

He had not only to strengthen the faith of believers and win new 
souls to Christ, but also to counteract wretched errorists. The fanatical 
Anabaptists mingled their weeds with the good seed of the word. 
Their false teachings were opposed by him with great power, and his 
unwearied efforts were followed by the divine blessing. The church 
abounded in good works, and very many of the ignorant were brought 
to the knowledge of God. This was probably the occasion of his 
writing and publishing three small treatises entitled separately, “‘ The 
Root, the Origin, and the Foundation of the Anabaptists of our Day, 
with an ample refutation of their chief arguments.”* It was then 


* Two editions of the Dutch version of these works were published after his death, one in 1589, 
the other in 1608. The British Museum contains a copy of the French original, a small thick 
volume, containing 903 closely printed pages. The title runs thus: La Racine, Source et 
Fondement des Anadbaptistes ou rebaptizes de notre temps. Avec tres ample Refutation des 
arguments principaux, par leguels ils ont accoutume de troubler lEgiise de notre Seigneur 
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a time of peace for the Reformed. The Emperor, who had issued 
stringent decrees on the subject, was at last moved by the disasters 
of his people and by the representations made by his sister, the 
Regent. He saw that his severity would draw after it dangerous re- 
sults, and depopulate the province which had been so serviceable to 
him. In consequence much more freedom of worship was allowed to 
the dwellers in West Flanders. 

In 1555 this came to an end. The government was committed to 
the Emperor’s son, Philip. He renewed his father’s decrees and 
insisted upon executing them to the letter. These decrees required 
that every one who favored the new opinions should be removed from 
official positions, that all the men who were proved to have accepted 
the heretics’ teaching or attended their meetings should be beheaded, 
and the women buried alive. Nor was this doom spared even in the 
case of those who abjured the faith, while such as persisted were sent 
to the stake. The inhabitants who sheltered the heretics, or who did 
not become informers against them, were declared liable to the same 
penalty. Philip, not satisfied with carrying out these decrees in the 
usual way, instituted a special tribunal for the extirpation of heresy, 
and this, though it did not bear the name of the Inquisition, was 
constructed on its exact pattern, both as to its aim and its measures. 
Very many persons were imprisoned on mere suspicion and punished 
on contemptible testimony. The accused were not heard in the 
presence of their accusers, nor made acquainted with the charges 
made against them. All remonstrances to Philip were fruitless; his 
answer was, “I would rather not bea king than reign over heretics.” 

The church at Ryssel was one of the first to suffer under Philip’s 
edicts. In 1556 the prisons were filled and the scaffold streamed with 
blood. Guido seeing his flock scattered betook himself to Ghent, and 
while there published a work consisting of extracts from the old 
divines in confirmation of the doctrines of the Reformers, and entitled 
“ The Staff of Faith.” This little book was extensively circulated in 





Fesus Christ, et seduire les simples. Le tout reduit en trois livres, par Guy De Bros. Chez 
Abel Clemence, MDLXV. The first twelve pages are occupied by a Letter to the Church of the 
Low Countries, zeal for whom, lest any of them should be led astray by these errors, induced the 
author to write. 

Book I. treats of the origin of the errors complained of, and traces it to the appearance, in 1523, of 
Thomas Miincer, Balthazar Hiibmér, and others who claimed to have special visions and revelations, 
and denounced all ministers and magistrates. The author sets forth at length the monstrous 
extravagances of these men, both in doctrine and morals. 

Book II, discusses the Incarnation, or the true human nature of Christ’s flesh. 

Book III. treats of the nature of baptism, of the right of the young to receive the ordinance, and 
the wrong done by withholding it from them. This book closes with two essays, one on the Law- 
fulness of Oaths, the other on the continuous Immortality of the Soul after death. 

The spirit of the whole volume is good, the argument is fairly conducted, and the language is 
wonderfully free from the railing, unfortunately so common in those days. 
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those trying times, when faith so often needed a staff to lean upon; but 
it seems to have entirely perished, as there is no mention of it any- 
where save in the account of his martyrdom, published in 1585. But 
desiring to put to still further use this time of forced inactivity, he 
repaired to Lausanne and afterward to Geneva, for the purpose of 
pursuing his studies. For he felt the need of a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with theological learning, and with the Latin language, 
in which its chief treasures at that time were stored. During his absence 
God blessed the churches in Belgium, for while the voice of the living 
preacher was silent, the blood of the martyrs spoke with power. The 
stake and the axe rather awakened than suppressed the zeal of the 
believers, and the flames which consumed the martyrs shot forth 
sparks in every direction, that spread the Gospel more and more. 
Guido could not prevail upon himself to remain any longer away from 
his brethren. In June, 1561, he returned to the Netherlands, and 
strengthened the churches at Doornik, Ryssel, and Valenciennes. 
God preserved him even in the midst of the fire, so that he escaped 
the hands of the enemy. All the Evangelical churches in Flanders 
enjoyed the benefit of his activity and zeal. When the persecution 
became so hot that he could not any longer preach or exhort, he went 
- to France, and labored among the churches there, especially in Amiens 
and Montdidier. 

It was in the midst of these varied and unwearied toils that the 
conviction was forced upon his mind that the believers of the Low 
Countries should have a common confession of faith. Such a con- 
fession was needful in order to render due glory to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, their ever-blessed Saviour and their only hope; to give the 
lie directly and efficiently to the shameless calumnies uttered against 
their doctrine and worship; and to show how fully they agreed with 
their fellow-Protestants in Germany, France, Switzerland, and Britain. 
It would, moreover, be of excellent service in enlightening the igno- 
rant, and in building up and confirming the pious in their most holy 
faith. To this, therefore, he addressed himself, with the result which 
will presently be stated. 

De Brés’ ministrations in France were very acceptable. The Duke 
of Bouillon invited him to his own city, and heard him with pleasure 
and edification. But finally the terrors of the sword drove him out 
of the country. Inthe beginning of August, 1566, when he was in- 
vited to Antwerp, he was settled at Esdam, and the people there 
gave him up only because of his strong desire to labor among his 
countrymen, the Walloons, who composed the large church at Ant- 
werp. He continued here for some time, and then returned to his 
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former charge at Valenciennes—the church which he had been the 
means of gathering and establishing. Here he had as colleague Per- 
egrin de la Grange, a native of the South of France, who had been 
sent from Geneva. For a time they prosecuted their labors in free- 
dom and peace, but ere long there came a fatal interruption. In 
1565 the Duchess of Parma, the Regent of the provinces, issued orders 
to enforce with severity the edicts of the king concerning religion. 
A confederacy of the nobles for a time hindered the accomplishment 
of this purpose, and there was a period of several weeks in which the 
people supposed that freedom of worship would be allowed, and there 
was an almost universal attendance upon the Protestant preachings. 
But as soon as the Regent was supplied with troops there was a 
great change. Valenciennes being particularly obnoxious because of 
the great number of Protestants it contained, an army under the 
command of Noircarmes, the Governor of Hainault, was set in mo- 
tion for its subjugation. The inhabitants at first showed considerable 
spirit in defending themselves, but when the investment was com- 
pleted and the cannonade began, they surrendered ignominiously, 
stipulating only that their lives should be spared and the city not 
given up to pillage—stipulations which were granted, but, as the re- 
sult showed, only to be broken. The ministers, however, escaped ; 
but after wandering around were arrested at St. Arnaud. They were 
loaded with chains and sent to Valenciennes, where they were thrown 
into a dark and filthy prison. Here they were continually visited by 
Roman priests, who came either to dispute with them, or to jeer at 
their misery. One of these was the Bishop of Arras, who at one 
time had accepted the Gospel, but afterward renounced it. Ina 
discussion with him on the Eucharist, Guido asked: “ Do you be- 
lieve that the Apostles ever sang the mass?” Another visitor was 
the Countess of Rouelx, who was curious to see how the Calvinists 
sustained themselves in their martyrdom. She asked them how they 
could sleep, eat, or drink, when covered with such heavy fetters. 
“The cause, and my good conscience,” answered de Brés, ‘“‘ make me 
eat, drink, and sleep better than those who are doing me wrong. 
These shackles are more honorable than golden rings and chains. 
They are more useful to me; and as I hear their clank, methinks I 
hear the music of sweet voices and the tinkling of lutes.” This 
exultation never deserted these courageous confessors, except once, 
when de Brés learned that many of the so-called Reformed had re- 
turned to the errors of Popery. Amid flowing tears he exclaimed: 
“ Alas, a thousand times alas, such news is like a stab through my 
heart.” At the same time he sent earnest entreaties to his brethren, 
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his joy and his crown, to stand fast in the Lord, asking them to pray 
for themselves, for weak believers, and also for himself while in this 
conflict, adding: “ For it is for you and for your faith that I contend, 
and that I will gladly mount the scaffold if such be the Lord’s will.” 
To the people of his charge he wrote, recommending to them his 
mother and wife and children, saying: “ You are no longer able to give 
me proofs of your regard; I pray you show them to these. For the 
Son of God, and in your service, my wife is robbed of her husband 
and her children of their father. Stand by them in their need.” 

On Saturday, the 31st of May, ten weeks after their arrest, the 
ministers were aroused at three o'clock in the morning, and told to 
prepare for their execution three hours later. They received the 
news with thanks and praise. De Brés at once informed the other 
prisoners. ‘“ My brethren, to-day I am to die for the truth of the 
Son of God. Praised be his Name! Iam very glad. Never did I 
think God would bestow upon me such an honor.” He exhorted 
them to be of good cheer, for “death is nothing.” Presently they 
were taken to the town hall to hear the sentence which doomed them 
to the halter. When de Brés mounted the ladder, he admonished 
the people to obey the magistrates and all others in authority, ex- 
cept in matters of conscience; and he exhorted his friends to per- 


severe in the doctrine he had preached to them, testifying that it 
was the pure truth of the Gospel for which he was now to die. While 
he was speaking the executioner threw him off the ladder, and he 
was strangled to death. An extract from one of the letters he wrote 
to his wife well conveys the spirit, the fortitude, and the tenderness 
of this confessor of Christ : 


MY DEAR AND WELL-BELOVED WIFE IN OUR LORD JESUS: 


Your grief and anguish, troubling me in the midst of my joy and 
gladness, are the cause of my writing you the present letter. I most 
earnestly pray you not to be grieved beyond measure, from fear of 
offending God If the Lord had wished us to live together 
longer, he could easily have caused it so to be. But such was not his 
pleasure. Let his good will be done, and let that be a sufficient 
reason. Moreover, consider that I have not fallen into the hands of 
my enemies by chance, but by the providence of my God, which 
guides and governs all things, small as well as great, as we learn from 
the saying of Jesus Christ, “ Fear not, the hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” . . . . How then could I be overtaken by misfortune or 
adversity without the permission and the providence of God? That 
could not possibly be, unless we say that God is no longer God. . . . 

When I was arrested, I said within myself, “We have made a 
mistake in that we travelled in such a large company—we have been 
betrayed by such or such a one—we should have made no halt any- 
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where”; and in the midst of these perplexing thoughts I was all cast 
down in spirit, until I lifted up my soul on high and meditated on 
the providence of God. Then there came to me a wonderful peace. 
Then I began to say, “O my God, thou hast caused me to be born 
at such day and hour as was ordained by thyself. All my life long 
thou hast shielded and preserved me in the midst of wonderful 
perila, .... If then the hour has at last come for me to depart this 
life that I may be with thee, thy holy will be done. I cannot escape 
from thy hands, and I would not, even if I could, since to be 
conformed to thy will is my highest joy.” All these considerations 
have made, and still make my heart very glad and peaceful, and I 
pray you, my dear and faithful companion, to be glad with me, and 
to thank the good God for what he is doing, for he does nothing but 
what is altogether right and good I am shut up in the strongest 
and most insufferable of dungeons, so dark and gloomy that it goes by 
the name of the Black Hole. I can get but little air, and that of the 
foulest. I have on my hands and feet heavy irons which are a con- 
stant torture, wearing the flesh even tothe bone. But notwithstand- 
ing all, my God fails not to make good his promise and to comfort 
my heart, bestowing upon me a most blessed peace I pray 
you then to be comforted in the Lord, to commit yourself and your 
affairs to him, for he is the husband of the widow and the father of 
the fatherless, and he will never leave nor forsake you 

Good bye, Katharine, my well-beloved! I pray my God to comfort 
you, and give you resignation to his holy will. 

Your faithful husband, 


GUIDO DE BréEs. 
Minister of God’s word at Valenciennes, and now a prisoner for the Son of God. 


Having thus seen the origin, training, services, and sufferings of 
this faithful martyr for the truth, his patience, meekness, constancy, 
and fortitude, his Paul-like combination of tenderness and courage, 
it is time to turn to that monument of his faith and zeal by which he 
is now best remembered and by which he is distinguished above the 
thousands of his fellow-confessors and martyrs in the dark days of 
the Spanish persecution. 

For a long time there existed considerable uncertainty respecting 
the exact date and authorship of the Confession, but of late the chief 
points of interest have been determined with certainty, although 
many interesting details, which we would like to possess, seem to be 
irrecoverably lost. Martin Schook, a professor at Groningen in the 
17th century, who wrote a history of the Confession, in which he 
claims to have had access to many documents unquestionably authen- 
tic, says that in the year 1559 Guido de Brés, moved by the fact that 
the inquisitors looked upon the orthodox believers as no better than 
the furious Anabaptists, applied himself to the task of arranging 
certain articles which would show the faith really held by the Church 
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under the Cross. But before publishing it, he submitted it to other 
ministers of the word, as he had opportunity, so that it might be 
amended in any point which failed to meet their approbation. 
Among those thus consulted was HERMAN STRYCHEL, also called 
Model, “a monk who had renounced his vows to become one of the 
most popular preachers in the Reformed Church, and on one occasion 
addressed a congregation of seven or eight thousand persons in the 
neighborhood of Ghent,’ *and ADRIAN SARAVIA, (born at Artois, 
France, in 1531,) who afterward was made Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Leyden, but becoming involved in some complications 
with the Earl of Leicester (1587), withdrew to England, where he was 
made a prebendary in several important churches, and was held in 
great esteem for his learning and virtues. At this time Saravia, being 
about to start on a journey to Geneva, took the articles with him and 
exhibited them to Calvin and other Swiss theologians toward the end 
of the same year. On his return to the Netherlands he brought back 
the opinion of Calvin and his colleagues, who, so far as appears, made 
no objection to the contents of the articles, but suggested that as the 
same language was used in both, it would be better for the Walloons 
to unite with their French brethren in the confession which had been 
adopted by the first Synod at Paris a little while before, viz., on the 
19th of May, 1559. De Brés did not accept the suggestion, but still 
withheld his articles from publication until 1561. Meanwhile he sent 
them to the Church of Embden, where they were examined and ap- 
proved by Cornelius Cooltuyn and a few of his colleagues. Afterward 
they were sent not only to various ministers in the Netherlands, but to 
those of Metz, to Dathenus and Heidanus at Frankenthal, to Polla- 
nus at Frankfort, and to the ministers of the Dutch and French 
churches established in London. The notion widely spread, and 
admitted even in so accurate and trustworthy a work as the Schaff- 
Hertzog Encyclopedia (p. 334), that Francis Junius “ revised the con- 
fession,” and so was one of its authors, is certainly groundless. He 
was born in 1645, and surely could not while yet in his minority have 
been entrusted with so responsible a task. He indeed was employed 
about the document, but only as a messenger to convey it from Hol- 
land to some of the divines of other countries. 

After having been seen and at least tacitly approved by most of 
the ministers throughout the Netherlands as well as by various for- 
eign divines, the Confession was published in the Walloon speech in 
which it was composed. So late as 1846, Vinke, in his Lzbrz Syzxbolict 


* Motley, ‘* Duich Republic,” i., 533. 
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Eccl. Refor. Nederland, stated that he was unable to find any copy 
extant of the original edition, and there was a difference of opinion 
as to its date. But in 1861 one was found in the Royal Library at 
the Hague, the title running thus: CONFESSION DE Foy, Faicte 
d’un commun accord par les fideles qui conversent es pays bas, lesquels 
desirent vivre selon la purete de l’ Evangile de nostre Seigneur Iesus 
Christ. 1. Pier. iii. Soyez tousiours appareillez 4 respondre a chacun 
qui vous demande raison de |’esperance qui est en vous. M. D. LXI. 
It is preceded by a touching letter to Philip II., in which they de- 
clare their loyalty and obedience, and remonstrate against the calum- 
nies by which they are assailed, calling attention to the confession 
which they submit, and which if need be they would sign with their 
blood, and entreating liberty of conscience for the more than a hun- 
dred thousand of his subjects who seek only to live according to the 
pure word of God. This is followed by a page containing several 
texts of Scripture, such as, ‘‘ Whosoever confesseth me before men, 
him will I confess before my Father who is in heaven,” designed to 
encourage the faithful in maintaining the truth in the presence of 
persecution, an affecting testimony that this Confession was not a 
mere speculation of the closet, but the outcry of men who suffered 
the loss of all things for their faith, and yet by their foes were 
branded with the odious names of rebels, schismatics, and heretics. 
Its author had no intention of prescribing a rule of faith for others; 
his only purpose was to refute the calumnies of persecutors, to show 
what he and his oppressed brethren believed, and establish its author- 
ity by an appeal to the written word, which accordingly is copiously 
cited on the margin of each article. In the year 1563 it was trans- 
lated into Low-Dutch and German. But it did not receive ecclesiasti- 
cal authority until the year 1566, the wonderful year, as some of the 
Hollanders call it, when began the eighty years’ war, in which the 
Dutch Republic single-handed contended against the gigantic power 
of Spain. In May of that year a synod, composed of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers and others holding the pure Gospel, was con- 
vened at Antwerp. One of those who was present says that, it was 
gathered secretly and amid a thousand difficulties and dangers. The 
inquisition was in full vigor and an open meeting would have been 
simply a courting of persecution and death. 

At this meeting there were present Saravia and also the accom- 
plished Philip Marnix de St. Aldegonde. Here the Confession was 
read and approved with some slight alterations. Hermann Venema 
says* that it was abridged from a somewhat longer one (paulo pro- 
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lixior) drawn up in 1563. But this is an error, as will appear when- 
ever the editio princeps is compared with any of later date. There 
were indeed numerous changes, but these affected only details. Dif- 
fuse sentences were compressed; others that were slightly obscure 
were made more perspicuous; and for many terms and phrases, others 
that were deemed more elegant or forcible or exact were substituted. 
Emendations of this kind were made in every article, but in points 
of doctrine or other essential features there was no change whatever. 
The Confession bears the stamp of de Brés throughout. Specimens 
of the minor alterations are seen in the Ist article where the last 
clause, “and the overflowing fountain of all good,” is an addition, 
and in the 6th article where the last clause, ‘‘much less detract 
from the authority of the others,” is also an addition. In other 
cases there was retrenchment, as for example in the 7th article, 
where the sentence, “ Every one should guard against adding to or 
diminishing the Word, mixing human wisdom with Divine,” is 
dropped. By far the most important change that was made is seen 
in the 20th article. By the revision this was made to terminate 
with the words, “Just in leaving others in the fall and perdition 
wherein they have involved themselves.” But in the original draft it 
stood thus: “ And since he leaves the rest in the ruin and perdition 
whereinto they are fallen, he hereby manifests himself just.” It is 
clear, therefore, since the number of articles remains the same, and 
the doctrinal content of the earlier is found pure and entire in the 
latter, that there was no change of any importance. But the Synod, 
after approving the final draft, thought it would be well to take the 
advice of the Genevan divines on the matter, and accordingly des- 
patched Francis Junius to ascertain their views. In November fol- 
lowing an answer was received. It was to the effect that they had 
admitted from the beginning that the articles were orthodox, but 
that they had thought that the Netherlandish Churches had no need 
of the Confession; still, since it had been published, it could not now 
be recalled, and they approved of it as agreeable to the Word of 
God.* 


* From this account which is every way trustworthy it is apparent how incorrect is the statement 
contained in G. 8. Winer’s Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of Christendom. 
See note at foot of page 24 of the English Translation (T. & T. Clark: Edinburgh, 1873). ‘‘ They 
who attentively read it [the Confession] will find strong reason for thinkiug it was written by some 
individual hastily, without much judgment, or the serious scrutiny of others, and therefore for 
doubting whether such a document ought to be regarded as expressing the mind of a whole com- 
munity. Adr, Saravia says that it was first written by Guido de Brés, communicated to a few here 
and there, and, without any very solemn examination or approbation of any Synod, gradually 
passed into use as a formula of the churches.” ‘his is simply a tissue of misrepresentations. The 
Confession was indeed the work of de Brés, but it was not written hastily, nor without examination 
and revision. Nor was it submitted only to a few, nor did a Synod fail to pass upon it, nor is there 
the least reason for supposing that it does not express the mind of all the Belgic believers of that 
period. 
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Here it may be well to answer the question, Why, since there were 
already in existence other confessions of acknowledged excellence, 
the Netherlanders did not accept one of these, instead of preparing 
one of their own? In regard to the Augsburg Confession, it may be 
said that they did not approve of everything which it contains, while 
they desired some things which it does not contain. It was especially 
unsatisfactory to them because it had no article concerning the 
Sacred Scriptures, from which they thought that the whole doctrine of 
faith should be derived. The omission is the more singular since it 
is recognized alike by friends and foes that the formal principle of 
Lutheranism is the sole authority of the Divine Word, as distinguished 
alike from tradition and from visionary enthusiasm. ‘ A stronger 
claim was presented by what is sometimes called the London Confes- 
sion, a short compend of doctrine and duty drawn up by Johna 
Lasco, in 1550, for the use of the congregations of foreigners estab- 
lished in England under Edward VI. This was translated into Dutch 
by Uitenhove, and very widely circulated, although without ecclesi- 
astical authority. Alva and the Inquisition put it in the index of 
prohibited books, and pursued it with so much zeal that it disap- 
peared and was almost forgotten, until about forty years ago a copy 
of a later edition was discovered at Utrecht. But this formulary 
also was felt to be not what was wanted. It did not make as clear 
and explicit assertion of the sole and sovereign authority of the 
Word of God as these earnest believers deemed to be necessary. It 
resembled the Zwinglian Articles, which, although evangelical and 
Scriptural, yet lacked the /uczdus ordo that seems requisite in a formal 
statement of doctrinal truth. A more formidable difficulty was the 
polemic character of 4 Lasco’s compend. It assailed the Romanists 
and their doctrines with the utmost vehemence, and it would be 
unwise and unseemly for the Netherlanders, who prepared their con- 
fession with the view of showing to the king what they held, and of 
disabusing his mind of the erroneous views he entertained, to state 
at needless length what would only increase his ill-feeling toward 
them. 

At first view it seems difficult to understand why the Gallican 
Confession was not adopted, especially since this course was repeat- 
edly recommended by Calvin and the other Genevan theologians. 
There is certainly a striking agreement between the two formularies. 
Both present the same doctrine in a corresponding order and some- 
times in the same words, so that one can hardly doubt that the later 
was modelled after the earlier. And yet there appear to be intelli- 
gent reasons for the action of the Netherlanders in declining to fol- 
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low Calvin’s advice. It was natural for them to desire a statement 
sprung from themselves and identified with their own land and peo- 
ple. Then, besides, they desired a confession which should be more 
complete than that of the French Churches in the exposition and 
proof of doctrine. Accordingly it will be seen on examination that 
almost all the points of faith are set forth more fully and accurately 
in the Belgic Confession; that they are accompanied by references to 
the Scriptures that prove them; and that in one article, the 
xxxvith, which treats of the second advent of Christ and the 
last judgment, there is set forth a doctrine which is entirely 
wanting in the Gallican symbol, strange as it seems that such 
an omission should occur in a creed penned by the great Re- 
former. Further, there were peculiarities in their circumstances 
which they needed to meet. One of these was the presence 
of Anabaptist errors which prevailed very widely in the Neth- 
erlands and but slightly in France. Hence there is no mention 
of them in Calvin’s formula, although there is distinct reference to 
“the diabolical imaginations of Servetus” (art. xiv.), whereas the 
work of de Brés more than once states “its detestation of the error 
of the Anabaptists” (arts. xviii., xxxiv., xxxv.), with whom for obvi- 
ous reasons it was very important that the faithful should not be 
confounded. It may be added that there are some expressions in the 
French Confession (e. g., art. xxiv.), which, though true enough as a 
rejection of Popish errors, yet were calculated to give offence to 
Philip and his partisans, and might therefore well be avoided. On 
these grounds therefore “the Church under the Cross” judged that, 
notwithstanding their full consensus with the brethren in France, it 
was better for them to adhere to their own Confession. The special 
object of its preparation was twofold: first, to proclaim to the king, 
the nobles, and the entire nation that they did not reject the ancient 
and Scriptural doctrine of the Christian Church, but, on the con- 
trary, adhered to it strenuously; secondly, to show that they had 
nothing in common with the Anabaptists and other seditious bodies 
whose tenets and practices were at war with social order and moral- 
ity. This appears not only from the Confession itself, but also from 
the Letter to King Philip II. prefixed to it, as well as from the 
Remonstrance to Magistrates added at the end. The Letter referred 
to bears the address, “ The faithful in the Low Countries, who desire 
to live according to the true reformation of the Gospel, to King 
Philip, their Sovereign Lord.” It breathes throughout the genuine 
spirit of martyrdom. It indicates so clearly and fully the purpose 
and motives of the authors of the Confession that a translation is 
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here inserted. It does not appear by whose pen this weighty and 
touching epistle was written, but it sounds in every part of it like the 
utterances of de Brés, and we doubtless shall not go far astray in 
attributing it to his hand. It certainly is remarkably free from the 
bitterness which ferocious and long-continued persecution is apt to 
engender, and is every way becoming loyal subjects addressing one 
whom they regarded as a gracious prince, but as grievously misled 
by those who had access to his presence. 


This is the text of the letter literally translated : 


If we were permitted, Sire, to appear before your Majesty, to clear 
ourselves of the crimes with which we are charged, and to show the 
equity of our cause, we would not resort to this secret method of 
making known to you the groanings of our people by a mute request 
or a written confession. But since our enemies have filled your ears 
with so many false reports that we are not only prevented from ap- 
pearing in your presence, but hunted from your territories, and mas- 
sacred and burnt wherever we may be found, at least, Sire, allow us 
in the name of God that which cannot be denied even to the brute 
beasts, namely, that our lamentations may be heard as from afar. So 
that if having heard us your Majesty judge us to be guilty, the fires 
may be increased and the racks and torments multiplied throughout 
your kingdom; but if on the contrary our innocence be made clear 
to you, that it may be a stay and a defence against the fury of our 
enemies. For alas, Sire, if only accusation be needed and every 
means of defence is taken away from the accused, who will be found 
upright? Whose innocence will be established ? 

It is charged that we are rebels and seditious, aiming only to sub- 
vert all government and throw the world into confusion; not only 
to liberate ourselves from your power and jurisdiction, but even to 
wrest the sceptre from your hands. Such crimes are unworthy of 
our profession, unworthy of a Christian, unworthy of the name of a 
man, worthy only of the ancient sentence of tyrants, Christianos ad 
leones! But it is not enough to accuse; every thing depends upon 
the proof. The prophets, the apostles, the members of the primitive 
church were charged, and indeed according to outward appearance 
and the carnal judgment of men, loaded down with like calumnies. 
But as they in their age protested, so we now protest before God 
and his angels that we desire nothing else than to live with a pure 
conscience in obedience to the magistrates, to serve God and to re- 
form ourselves according to his word and his holy commandments. 
And besides this secret testimony of our consciences, they who have 
taken part in the proceedings for our condemnation will testify that 
they have never perceived in us anything tending to excite rebellion 
against your Majesty or trouble the public peace, but rather have 
found that in our public assemblies we pray for kings and princes 
and especially for you, Sire, and those to whom you commit the 
government of your lands and territories. For we are taught as well 
by the word of God as by the assiduous inculcations of our ministers, 
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that kings, princes and magistrates are divinely appointed, and that 
whoever resists the magistrate resists the ordinance of God and shall 
receive condemnation. We confess and avow that by the eternal 
wisdom of God kings reign and princes decree justice, provided that 
they exist not by usurpation or tyranny, but by God's own appoint- 
ment. And to show that this is not only in our mouths, but en- 
graved on the bottom of our hearts, who among us has ever been 
tound to refuse the tax or tribute imposed on him? On the contrary 
each man has paid as soon as the command was given. What taking 
up of arms, what plot has ever been discovered, even when by those 
who use your name and authority to go to all lengths in cruelty, we 
have been so terribly tormented as to provoke the patience of the 
most gracious and turn it into anger and despair ? 

But we render thanks to God that the blood of our brethren 
poured out in our cause or rather in the cause of Jesus Christ, and 
for a testimony to the truth, crieth out, and that the banishments, 
prisons, racks, proscriptions, tortures, and innumerable other afflic- 
tions do show that our desire is not carnal, seeing that we could live 
much more at our ease in the flesh if we did not maintain this 
doctrine. But having the fear of God before our eyes and terrified 
by the menace of Jesus Christ, who has said that he will deny us be- 
fore God his Father if we deny him before men, we offer our backs 
to stripes, our tongues to knives, our mouths to gags, and our whole 
body to the flames. For we know that whoever will follow Christ 
must take up his cross and deny himself. No well-regulated mind, 
no one who is not blinded and devoid of sense, could ever imagine 
that they seek to stir up trouble who forsake their country, their 
kindred, and their friends in order to live in peace and tranquillity, or 
that they strive to rob the king of his crown or conspire against him, 
who die for that Gospel in which they see it written, “ Render to 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's.” Wherefore offering their persons and their property to the 
king they supplicate his Majesty for permission to offer unto God 
what He requires and what we cannot refuse Him since He has made 
us his, having bought us at a great and costly price. 

Nor should our enemies be allowed to abuse your goodness and 
patience by telling you that it is only because of our small numbers 
that we do not revolt, as if each of us was a rebel at heart, only 
awaiting opportunity to take the field and assail you with fury. For 
let them disguise the fact as they will, we assure you that in your 
Pays Bas there are more than a hundred thousand men holding the 
religion of which we now offer you the Confession, and yet not one 
of them has any inclination to mutiny, nor has any one heard a word 
tending in that direction. When we speak thus of our numbers, it 
is not, Sire, to intimidate the least of your officers and servants, but 
to refute the calumnies of those who only by falsehood can render 
us odious, and also to move you to pity. For alas, if you stretch 
forth your arm to plunge it into the blood of so many, O God, what 
a waste will you make of your subjects, what a plague among your 
people, what mourning, what groaning, what sighing of women and 
children, of relatives and friends! Who is there that could see with 
a dry eye so many honest citizens, loved of all and hated by none, 
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dragged to a dark and frightful prison, and after racks and tortures, 
subjected to punishments the most cruel and barbarous, such as even 
profane heathen tyrants never invented, while if their wives escape 
they must wander in foreign lands, carrying their infants on their 
backs and begging their bread from door to door? O Sire, let not 
posterity stamp your reign as bloody and cruel! Let them not say 
that the honor of your ancestors, the greatness of your father and 
your own excellencies have been obscured by cruelty, a cruelty, I 
say, such as belongs to wild beasts, and is unbecoming a man, espe- 
cially a Prince whose chief virtues consist of mildness and clemency, 

the characteristic marks by which a true king is distinguished from a 
tyrant. 

4 regard to the persecutions urged against us as if we were enemies 
not only of your crown and the public weal, but also of God and His 
church, we beseech you to judge of these by the Confession of Faith 
which we here present, and which we are ready and resolved, if need 
be, to seal with our blood. By this, as we hope, you will perceive 
that we are unjustly charged with being schismatics, rebels, and 
heretics, since we avow and confess, not only the principal points of 
the Christian religion as comprised in the symbol and the common 
faith, but all the doctrine revealed by Jesus Christ as our life, 
righteousness, and salvation, published by the Evangelists and 
Apostles, sealed with the blood of so many martyrs, and kept in its 
purity and integrity by the primitive church, until by the ignorance, 
avarice, and ambition of the ministers, it has been corrupted by 
inventions and human traditions contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. 
This our adversaries impudently deny to be the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, since they condemn and massacre 
us for not holding that whichis not in it. Nor can they excuse them- 
selves from blasphemy against the Holy Ghost when they say that 
all the treasures of the divine wisdom and the means abundantly 
sufficient for our salvation are not contained in the Old Testament 
and the New, but that their inventions are necessary, and that who- 
ever does not esteem them as highly as the Gospel or more so, is 
accursed, unworthy of human society, fit only to have his body 
exterminated and his soul plunged into the lowest depth of hell. The 
weakness of our flesh trembles at these words, being frightened by 
the menaces of those who are able to reduce us to ashes; but on the 
other hand we hear the Apostle saying, “Though an angel from 
heaven should preach any other gospel, let him be accursed ;” we 
hear St. John closing his prophecy with the words, “ I testify unto 
every one that heareth the prophecy of this book, If any man add 
unto these things, God will add unto him the plagues written in this 
book.” In short, we see that we are commanded to follow only the 
word of the Lord, and not that which seems to us right, and are for- 
bidden to add to or take from the holy utterances of the great God. 

Jesus Christ has said that he made known all that he heard of the 
Father ; and if because of the Apostles’ weakness he concealed some- 
thing which he promised that he would reveal to them by the Spirit 
whom he was to send, we feel assured that he has kept his promise, he 
being Truth itself, so that these secret things are contained in the 
Gospel and in the Apostolic writings made after the aforesaid promise 
2 
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and the reception of the Holy Spirit. Whence it appears that they abuse 
the passage of the Evangelist, who understand the reserve matter 
which the Apostles were not able to bear to be their ceremonies and 
unscriptural superstitions, as we would be very glad to show by the 
testimony of the Word, were it not that we fear in view of the brevity 
due to a letter to become tedious to your Majesty. We humbly 
entreat, in the name of Him who has established you and maintains 
you in your kingdom, that you will not permit those who are carried 
away by avarice and ambition and other bad passions, to make use of 
your arm, authority, and power, in order to satisfy their appetites and 
gorge themselves with the blood of your subjects, calling all true zeal 
for piety sedition, revolt, scandalous, and the like terms by which 
they seek to inflame you against us. But alas, Sire, consider that 
the world has always hated the light and opposed itself to the truth. 
Meanwhile, is the man who has in his mouth this word of truth 
seditious, because men band themselves against him? On the con- 
trary, we are to attribute sedition and scandals to the irreconcilable 
enemy of God and man, the Devil, who in order to save his kingdom 
which consists in idolatry, false worship, profligacy, and other bound- 
less vices, that are cut off by the Gospel, raises storm and mutiny in 
order to impede its course. To this must be added the ingratitude 
of the world, which, instead of receiving with thanks the word of its 
Master, its Shepherd and its God, arrays itself against it, giving as its 
reason the length of time in which it has persevered in its error, thus 
setting the prescription of time against Him who made the ages and 
to whom all things are present. 


To you, Sire, to you it belongs to take cognizance of these things, 
to you it belongs to oppose errors however deep-rooted by length of 
time, and to maintain the innocence of those who hitherto have rather 
been oppressed than heard in your courts of justice. So may the 
Lord bless you and keep you, may the Lord make his face to shine 
upon you and uphold you in all prosperity. Amen. 


Of course all this cogent remonstrance and earnest entreaty fell 
without effect upon the ears of the ferocious and bloodthirsty bigot 
who then occupied the Spanish throne. One may well doubt whether 
he even condescended to read its stirring words. Perhaps it was not 
allowed to come before him at all. But even had it been otherwise, 
no different result was to be looked for. Philip, like Louis XIV. of 
France in a subsequent century, seems to have deliberately sought 
to compensate for personal peccadilloes and shortcomings in religious 
matters, by harrying all presumed heretics with fire and sword, and 
thus manifesting a zeal for the Lord like that of Jehu of old. The only 
answer made to the Confession by the Papal authorities, was to put it 
in the Catalogus librorum prohibitorum, which was done in the year 
1569. 

The “Remonstrance to the magistrates of the Low Countries,” 
which follows the Confession, was in much the same strain as the 
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Letter to the King, but somewhat bolder in tone. The authors of it 
declare that they recognize the authority of civil rulers as God’s min- 
isters of justice, and for this reason offer their remonstrance as poor 
innocents who have been condemned rather than interrogated as to 
their faith, burned rather than heard in their own defence. They say 
that their enemies are of two kinds. One class is transported by a 
furious zeal for what they call religion, and think that they are doing 
God service in hunting the faithful to death. The other persecute 
us, not because we trouble their devotion, for they have none, but be- 
cause the Gospel to which we seek to conform our lives is a constant 
rebuke to their impiety, avarice, ambition, and other vices. Both 
combine to urge the authorities to a relentless persecution. But to 
do this is to persecute Christ in his members, for men bathe both 
their hearts and their hands in the blood of such as seek by a living 
faith to renew the divine image in their souls. How long is this to 
go on? How long will the magistrates condemn without hearing, and 
listen only to those whose interest lies in maintaining the abuses 
that are in question? 

The remonstrants, like most men in their day, did not understand 
the principles of religious liberty, for they expressly declare that the 
civil power should take cognizance of heretics, in this dissenting, as 
they admit, from the ancient doctors who held that the magistrate 
could not constrain the conscience, but was set only to preserve civil 
and social order. They insist, however, that the question what is 
heresy should be settled by the Word of God alone, and not by the 
opinion of monks and priests, the lineal successors of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, who, under the pretence of great sanctity, corrupted the 
true service of God. These men appeal to custom and long usage in 
support of their views, not perceiving that Jews, Turks, and Pagans 
could defend their course by precisely the same argument. As for 
those enemies who care not for religion, their attendance at confes- « 
sion and mass is in deference to the opinion of others, and they rail 
at the Gospel and denounce its followers simply to turn away atten- 
tion from their own gross misdeeds. The magistrates, therefore, are 
summoned to use their power against these openly wicked persons, 
and not against the confessors of Christ. ‘“ Compare our lives with 
those of our foes, for the tree is known by its fruits. We thank God 
that even our enemies are constrained to bear witness to our modesty, 
virtue, and patience; as when they say of one, ‘He does not take 
God’s name in vain, he is a Lutheran,’ or of another, ‘He is not 
licentious nor a drunkard, he belongs to the new sect.’ And yet they 
lose no opportunity to torment us. Begin then, Sirs, begin to take the 
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matter in hand. Inquire into our innocence, so loaded down with 
bitter accusations and charges, lest the Lord who holds the life of his 
servants dear should be angry with you. Despise not our tears and 
groans, in order that the Lord may hear your prayers, bless you in 
your office and work, and make you prosper in all that you do. So 
may it be.” 

It does not appear that this manly and touching appeal had any 
more effect upon the magistrates than the letter to the king had 
upon his Majesty. The persecution became more and more bitter 
and unrelenting, and the believers in the Low Countries earned their 
title to the name which they assumed as a badge of honor and an 
assurance of fidelity—the Church under the Cross. In proportion to 
their numbers they furnished far more martyrs than any other branch 
of the Reformed. 

In the original Synod in 1566 which approved the,Confession, it 
does not appear to have been subscribed even by the members pres- 
ent ; much less did they ordain that it should be subscribed by others. 
But in a Synod held at Wesel two years later it was decreed that all 
candidates for the ministry should be asked whether they agreed in all 
things with the doctrine which it contained. In the year 1571 a 
national Synod was held at Embden, at which the ministers subscribed 
the Confession and recommended such subscription to others. They 
also instituted a correspondence with the French churches with a 
view to obtain a subscription of each nation to the symbol of the 
other, in order that the agreement of the two bodies might be clearly 
manifest—a purpose, however, which was not carried into effect until 
twelve years later. In the year 1574 a provincial Synod held at Dor- 
drecht, made subscription obligatory not only upon ministers, but 
upon elders and deacons, and also the schoolmasters. In the year 
1578 a national Synod held at the same place added the professors of 
theology, but omitted the deacons, and only recommended subscrip- 
tion to the elders; but the next national Synod, which was held at 
Middleberg in 1581, reimposed the obligation upon all in the follow- 
ing terms: “ The ministers of the word, elders and deacons, likewise 
the professors of theology (and it well becomes the other professors 
also), and the schoolmasters shall subscribe the Confession of the 
Netherlandish Churches.” This rule was re-enacted by the national 
Synod which met at the Hague in 1586, and which also imposed the 
penalty of deposition in case any professors or ministers should per- 
sist in a refusal to subscribe. This continued to be the law of the 
church up to the time when the great epoch-making Synod met at 
Dort in 1618. 
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The chief action of this famous body in respect to the Confession 
consisted in two points. One was an inquiry into the doctrinal 
correctness of the symbol itself in the presence of the foreign divines 
there assembled to see if any objection was entertained to any part 
of it save the 31st and 32d articles, as to which, since they treated 
of church government and order, there were well-known differences 
of opinion. The result of this inquiry made with due form and 
deliberation was eminently satisfactory. The distinguished divines 
of Great Britain certified that after having made due examination, 
they found nothing in the Confession, so far as points of faith were 
concerned, which did not agree with the word of God. The divines 
from other countries that were present, each and all, made the same 
declaration, saying that in their judgment the Confession entirely 
agreed with the word of God and with the confessions of the other 
Reformed Churches. And they exhorted the Netherlandish believers 
to persevere in this orthodox, pious and simple Confession, to hand it 
down to posterity inviolate, and to maintain it until the coming again 
of our Lord and Saviour. The two divines* appointed by the French 
Churches to attend this Synod, having been forbidden by the King ef 
France to be present, no reply could be obtained from them, but it 
was announced by the Walloon delegates that the Confession had been 
formally approved by a French National Synod held at Vitry in 1583. 
It thus appears that the Belgic Confession has a valid claim to an 
ecumenical character. No other symbol of the Keformed has been 
solemnly ratified by the official representatives of so many national 
churches as this one. England, Scotland, France, Switzerland, and 
Germany concurred with the Netherlands in setting to their seal that 
the articles of Guido de Brés, martyr for the Gospel, do express the 
pure truth of the divine Word. 

The other action of the Synod had respect to the text of the Con- 
fession. When the foreign divines were asked to express their opin- 
ion of it, the question naturally arose, as we learn from the account 
of Mr. Walter Balcanqual, contained in Hale’s “Golden Remains,” 
what edition of the Confession should be regarded as authentic. It 
was resolved by the Synod that the one found in the Corpus et Syn- 
tagma Confessionum Fidei, Geneva, 1612,¢ should be thus regarded, 
a Latin edition being selected, doubtless out of deference to the for- 
eign divines, many of whom had little or no acquaintance with the 
Dutch. But after the departure of these divines the Synod took up 





* The celebrated André Rivet and his brother-in-law, Pierre Du Moulin, the most brilliant con- 
troversialist of his day. 


+See a good account of this book in Schaff’s ‘‘ Creeds of Christendom,” i.,-354. 
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the matter of the text and resolved, in view of the fact that there were 
some verbal variations in the different copies, shat a final revision 
should be made. They ordered a collation of the different editions 
in each of the three languages, Latin, French, and Dutch, to be 
made, special regard being given to the copy which had been hitherto 
held as authentic in the Walloon churches. The deputies appointed 
to do this work were Antony Thysius, Daniel Colonius, Godfrey 
Udemannus, Herman Faukelius, and Festus Hommius, the last two 
of whom were afterward employed in making the translation of the 
Scriptures now known as the Staaten Bibel. This committee subse- 
quently reported, and the matter was carefully considered in open 
sessions of the body, and finally by unanimous consent a copy in 
each language was approved and ordered to be held as authentic. 
The changes made were few and slight, and almost exclusively ver- 
bal. Thus in Art. I. the word A/mighty was added in the statement 
of the divine perfections; in Art. II. the word fudly was substituted 
for the word evidently ; in Art. III. the quotation from 1 Peter (i. 21) 
was made to conform to the exact text of Scripture; and in Art. 
IV. the canonical books were all mentioned individually, instead of 
being given by classes, as the Five Books of Moses, the Twelve 
Minor Prophets, etc. In Art. XXII., where our righteousness is said 
to consist in “ Christ imputing to us all his merits and so many holy 
works which he hath done for us,” there was added the four words, 
“and in our stead,” thus bringing out more clearly the vicarious 
character of our Lord’s obedience. 

Since that time the form of the Confession has remained un- 
changed, although innumerable editions have appeared, especially in 
Dutch, in which language the excellent custom obtained of inserting 
the Confession at the end of the Bibles and Psalm-books printed for 
common use in churches and families. The symbol was translated 
into other tongues, among which were Hungarian, Romaic, Greek, 
and Arabic. The Greek was prepared by James Reims, and first 
issued in quarto form in 1623. Again it appeared in 1638, in a 
small volume containing the Greek and Latin versions in parallel col- 
umns. This was reproduced in 1653.* 

The character of the Confession can be better understood by set- 
ting forth in order the titles of the thirty-six articles of which it con- 
sists. 

I. There is one God. II. By what means God is made known to 
us. III. Of the written Word of God. IV. Canonical Books of the 


* Copies of both of these are in the Gardner A. Sage Library, at New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Holy Scriptures. V. Whence do the Holy Scriptures derive their 
dignity and authority. VI. The difference between the Canonical 
books and the Apocryphal. VII. The sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to be tlie only rule of faith. VIII. God is one in essence, yet 
distinguished in three persons. IX. The proof of the foregoing 
article of the Trinity. X. Jesus Christ is true and eternal God. 
XI. The Holy Ghost is true and eternal God. XII. Of the Creation. 
XIII. Of Divine Providence. XIV. Of the creation and fall of man, 
and his inability to perform what is truly good. XV. Of original 
sin. XVI. Of eternal election. XVII. Of the recovery of fallen 
man. XVIII. Of the incarnation of Jesus Christ. XIX. Of the 
union and distinction of the two natures in the person of Christ. 
XX. God hath manifested his justice and mercy in Christ. XXI. Of 
the Satisfaction of Christ for our sins. XXII. Of our justification 
through faith in Jesus Christ. XXIII. Our justification consists in 
the forgiveness of sin and the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. 
XXIV. Of man’s sanctification and good works. XXV. Of the abol- 
ishing of the ceremonial law. XXVI.Of Christ’s intercession. 
XXVII. Of the Catholic Christian Church. XXVIII. Every one is 
bound to join himself to the true Church. XXIX. Of the marks of 
the true Church. XXX. Of the government of the Church and the 
offices in the same. XXXI. Of the ministers, elders, and deacons. 
XXXII. Of the order and discipline of the Church. XXXIII. Of 
the sacraments. XXXIV. Of holy baptism. XXXV. Of the holy 
supper of our Lord Jesus Christ. XXXVI. Of magistrates. XXXVII. 
Of the last judgment. 

The reader who carefully examines what is contained under these 
heads will find not only a neat summary of divinity, but a very clear 
statement of what have been called the doctrines of grace, viz.: the 
sovereignty of God in bestowing salvation, the strictly vicarious 
nature of Christ’s sacrifice, the utter moral ruin of man by the fall, 
his absolute dependence upon the Holy Ghost for spiritual life, and 
the certain preservation of God’s people unto eternal life. These 
truths are inwrought into the very texture of the Word, and no prog- 
ress in theology will ever outstrip them or throw them into the 
shade. They are not merely theoretical, they are not simply possi- 
ble modes of stating what is taught in Scripture, but they are its 
substantial and characteristic features and therefore are reproduced 
in the experience of all devout believers, even of many who profes- 
sedly deny them. But this masculine theology, just because it is so 
vigorous and well-marked, is the more liable to misrepresentation. 
A public man whose lineaments are sharply defined always presents 
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the best subject for the caricaturist. A slight stroke of the pencil 
will distort the whole appearance into something ludicrous or offens- 
ive, and yet leave the likeness one that cannot for a moment be 
mistaken. So is it with the goodly system which takes the name, 
sometimes of Paul, at others of Augustine, and again of Calvin. It 
is bold, orderly, self-consistent, and clear. Hence the ease with 
which it can be so represented as to resemble the poet’s monstrum 
horrendum. A small addition here, a small omission there, a slight 
reversal of order or of words in another place, changes the whole 
aspect of things, and turns the admirable into the horrible. For 
example, the system represents God as so holy that he cannot look 
upon sin, and so just that he must punish it, but yet so gracious that 
he gives up the Son of his love in order that through his sacrificial 
death there may be saved a multitude that no man can number. 
Now simply omit from this statement the fact that God devises and 
executes the redemptive economy, and there follows the wearisome 
caricature, which we so often see in the pages of the ignorant or the 
malicious, holding forth God as an almighty and bloodthirsty tyrant, 
whose dread vengeance on sin as a personal wrong to himself is ap- 
peased only by the interposition of a third party who comes in only 
of his own motion. Now the only possible occasion for this mon- 
strous perversion lies in the wilful omission of the fact that God gave 
his own Son, and yet this is a constituent part of the belief of the 
Reformed upon the point in question. So habitually foreordination 
is made out to be fatalism. Grace is misrepresented as in deadly 
antagonism with free agency. The preservation of saints is made 
out to be the perseverance of sinners in the road to hell. 

Such being the case, it is matter of thankfulness when doctrinal 
standards, forsaking the language of the schools. and seeking to draw 
from the experience of the pious in all ages, express fundamental 
truths in a simple, perspicuous, and Scriptural way, so that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not err therein. And this is what is 
done in the Belgic Confession. It is not vague or uncertain or timid. 
It declares the whole counsel of God so far as he has revealed it, 
and yet does this in a kind, gracious spirit, without passion, without 
heat, and without prejudice. Nothing is said to provoke controversy 
or to stir up wrath, and yet nothing is held back. No man need err 
in understanding it, but if he wish to travesty its salient features, so 
as to make it ridiculous or repulsive, the way is open and the work is 
easy. 

Dr. Schaff says of this Confession:* “It is, upon the whole, the 


* “* Creeds of Christendom,” i., 505. 
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best symbolical statement of the Calvinistic system of doctrine, with 
the exception of the Westminster Confession.” It is doubtful whether 
it is requisite to make this exception. The Westminster is fuller, 
more didactic and impersonal, and more symmetrically arranged, but 
for that very reason less desirable as a representative document. The 
freer a symbol is from dogmatic or philosophical niceties, the simpler 
in its statements, the more devout and spiritual in its tone, and the 
more rigidly confined to fundamental truths, or to those essential to 
the religious life, the better it is. The Belgic Confession had the Gal- 
lican for its basis, and, as Ebrard says, use was made of the Frisian 
Confession of Uitenhoven, and of the Catechism of John a4 Lasco, 
but the whole was thoroughly fused in the pious mind of its mar- 
tyred author, and bears the stamp of the perilous period in which it 
was made. Hence it is notable for its apologetic character. It was 
designed not so much to suppress or deny error as to announce 
and emphasize truth. Is author had no wish to bring railing accu- 
sations against any, but rather to set forth plainly and firmly the 
faith held by the Church under the Cross. Hence, while the errors 
of Rome are rejected, this is done in as mild and courteous terms as 
the manners of the time permitted; and his Holiness is not called 
Antichrist, thus committing the church to a dubious interpreta- 
tion of an obscure and difficult prophecy. And when any particular 
tenets are disapproved, no anathema is pronounced upon the holders 
of those views. The dissent from Rome appears conspicuously in 
what is said of the rule of faith (Art. vii.), of justification by faith 
(Art. xxii.), of the sole mediation of Christ (Art. xxvi.), of the doc- 
trine of the true church (Art. xxix.), and of the sacraments (Art. 
xxxv.); and for all that appears, this emphatic dissent is just as 
much needed now as it was three centuries ago. For more and more 
are controversies within the pale of the visible church ranging them- 
selves under one or other of the two great parties—the outward, for- 
mal, and traditional, and the inward, scriptural, and evangelical. 

As one of the most common charges against the Belgic believers 
was that they were heretical, they are careful to repudiate by name 
known and acknowledged errors, such as the Arian and others of 
the same class (Art. ix.), the Manichzan (xii.), and the Pelagian (xv.). 
They specify, as points in which they disown the Anabaptists, their 
denial that Christ assumed human flesh of his mother (xviii.), their 
repetition of the ordinance of baptism to adults and their denial of 
it to infants of believers (xxxiv.), and their seditious spirit toward a 
lawful magistracy (xxxvi.). For the same purpose of self-vindication 
they affirm their adhesion to all the cardinal features of the historic 
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faith of the church. ‘Their article on the proof of the Trinity (ix.) is 
a fair summary and well managed, excepting the adduction of the 
notorious text of the Three Witnesses (1 John v. 7, 8), which it is 
now well known formed no part of the original text of the epistle. 
They are careful, too, to affirm that they willingly receive the three 
creeds, the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the [so-called] Athanasian. 
In the case of the last mentioned the language by no means implies 
that the damnatory clauses are adopted, but only that the Quzcumque 
Vult is accepted as a just and accurate explication of the doctrine of 
Scripture on the points of which it treats. On the vicarious and ex- 
piatory nature of our Lord’s sacrifice, the article (xxi.) is distinct and 
clear, being as outspoken as Anselm. So in the final article, which 
treats of the last judgment, it is expressly said that men shall be 
“judged according to what they shall have done in this world, 
whether it be good or evil,” thus cutting off all room for the unscrip- 
tural, weak, and enervating suggestion of another probation for any 
class between death and judgment. 

On the subject of civil government they fall into the error, well- 
nigh universal in their day, of denying religious liberty. Not con- 
tent with repudiating the anarchical and destructive tenets avowed 
by some, and insisting upon the just authority of magistrates “in all 
things not repugnant to the Word of God,” they go on to affirm that 
the civil authority ought to “protect the sacred ministry and prevent 
all idolatry and false worship,’ expressions which might easily be 
understood and applied so as to bring the church under the control of 
the State and crush out all freedom of conscience. And in fact the 
mixture of civil and ecclesiastical powers in the Netherlands had 
much to do with the subsequent lamentable decline in doctrinal pu- 
rity and religious energy; and the only hope of recovery under God 
lies in the substantial freedom which has been achieved of late years, 
but still lacks something to render it complete. These clauses are 
retained in the Confession as adopted by the Reformed Dutch Church 
in America, but their force is broken by qualifying statements con- 
tained in the preface to the first edition of the Constitution of the 
church, issued in 1793. But in the year 1831 the matter was brought 
before the General Synod as needing some further explanation, 
whereupon, after referring to the Preface to the Constitution, the 
Synod resolved : 

1. That the Reformed Dutch Church deprecates any union be- 
tween Church and State as alike detrimental to the interests of vital 
piety, and dangerous to the liberty of conscience which is now en- 
joyed by the citizens of our happy Republic. 
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2. That the results of experience in this country abundantly prove 
that the church needs no other support than the piety of its members 
and the grace of Christ.* 

Upon the whole it may be claimed that this Confession represents 
more exactly than any other of symbolical authority the general mind 
of the Reformed. It is not too long, nor does it enter into details 
upon points about which orthodox believers may be expected to 
differ, while on all essential points, it is clear and full and strong. 
Its polemic features are only those that were indispensable. Dissent 
from Rome must of course indicate the grounds upon which it rests, 
and the rejection of Anabaptist errors was required in order to dis- 
tinguish humble believers from the violent and unclean crowd of 
half-crazy fanatics with whom their crafty foes sought to confound 
them. And this clean-cut and decisive rejection of agrarian and 
communistic errors is nearly as much demanded in our day, as it was 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. It is educated men who tell 
us that property is robbery, and it is in the highest-toned literary 
periodicals that views are advanced, the adoption of which would run 
a plowshare through the whole fabric of modern civilization. The 
Confession is further recommended by its Scriptural character, 7. ¢., 
not merely its conformity to Scripture, but its custom of interweaving 
the very words of Divine Revelation in the issue of its articles. The 
philosophical theologian may object to this, but surely the confession 
of the people is better, the closer it clings to the zpszsstma verba of 
Inspiration. Somehow God’s word, even in a translation, has more 
incisive force than the word of his servants. On the Sacraments we 
hear the clear voice of the general body of the Reformed, shunning 
equally the high Sacramentarianism of Luther, and the bald, prosaic, 
commemoration-theory of Zwingle. It confesses the mystery, but 
holds it fast, and with it the blessed comfort which the Holy Supper 
brings to the believing communicant and to him alone. 

One of the crying evils of the times is the neglect of Symbolics, 
both among clergy and laity. There are few of our best appointed 
seminaries in which this is made a distinct department, or in which 
ample provision is made for instruction in its nature, grounds, and 
history.t And to how small an extent are ministerial cadets trained 
to the knowledge of the origin, character, and differentiating features 
of the standards of the church to which they belong. And as to the 
people the case is still worse. They are sadly ignorant of confessional 





* Minutes G. S., IV. 439. 


+ Only last year a middle-aged minister, of good standing among his Presbyterian brethren, 
asked the writer whether the Heidelberg Catechism were not a Lutheran symbol! 
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writings, are accustomed to hear them denounced as dry and dull and 
unedifying, never of their own accord turn to them, and if they do, 
have no preparation for an intelligent and profitable use of their con- 
tents. Their piety accordingly is weak and flabby. It lacks the 
symmetry, stability, and vigor which come only from a comprehensive 
view of revealed truth in its leading outlines. It is said of an eminent 
lawyer that he was in the habit of reading Blackstone’s Commentaries 
or its equivalent once a year, in order to refresh his mind by contact 
with first principles and keep solid the basis upon which all further 
acquisitions must rest. A similar discipline would be of signal service 
to every adult believer. Drop the periodical and the religious novel 
and go back to a creed which has been distilled from the life-blood of 
a generation, which is a product, not of the closet, but of the battle- 
field, which has been tested by the rack and the stake and the gibbet, 
which has been drawn by prayer and meditation from the sacred 
fountains, which has kindled faith, hope, and love to their highest 
flights, and which gives in a clean, clear, and comprehensive outline 
the great volume of the truths by which the soul is nurtured for life 
everlasting. There is no danger of the Creed supplanting the 
Scripture. On the contrary it makes the sacred volume clearer and 
dearer, and causes it to be read more intelligently. It puts a barrier 
in the way of the dangerous habit of running off with a half truth as 
if it were the whole—the fruitful source of most modern heresies and 
vagaries—and compels the believer to look at the entire scheme in its 
mutual relations and its legitimate results. 


TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, 
New York City. 





II. 


THE SCRIPTURE WARRANT FOR THE BAPTISM 
OF INFANTS. 


HE phrase infant baptism, though constantly used by theologi- 

cal writers, is.not found in the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms, nor in any of the creeds and liturgies of the Reformation. 
We prefer to follow the usage of the Reformed Symbols, because 
there is reason to believe that “infant” as distinguished from “ adult” 
baptism covers, in the popular mind, the fundamental error that 
there are two kinds of baptism, and that the ordinance as adminis- 
tered to infants is not, in the full sense of the word as defined in our 
standards, a Sacrament, but only a ceremony of Consecration. We 
hold with Paul that there “is one Lord, one faith, one baptism” 
(Eph. iv. 5): One in the correspondence between the outward sign 
and the inward meaning; one because it is not to be repeated, since 
regeneration which it signifies can be experienced only once; and one 
in the sense that it is indivisible, and cannot be lawfully administered 
except in the fulness of its significance, and to those who are fully 
qualified to receive it. For whatever right the church may have, in 
common with civil society, to institute new ceremonies in order to 
adapt her worship to the changing condition of men, she has no right 
to institute new Sacraments, or in anywise to alter or to modify the 
meaning of those Christ has ordained for all time. According to the 
plain testimony of Scripture, baptism signifies and seals “the forgive- 
ness of sins and the receiving of the Holy Ghost” (Acts ii. 38); our 
engrafting “into the one body of Christ ’*(i Cor. xii. 13); our “ bap- 
tism into Christ and our putting on of Christ” (Gal. iii. 27). It is 
called “the washing of regeneration’’ because it symbolizes “the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost ” (Titus iii. 5). We are “born of water 
and of the Spirit” (John iii. 5). We are “saved in figure by bap- 
tism” (1 Pet. iii. 21). We do not stop now to interpret these state- 
ments. We only insist that they apply equally to all the subjects of 
baptism. And if they do not apply to infants in the same sense, and 
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to the same extent that they apply to adults—if the Sacrament is not 
“the sign and seal of our regeneration and engrafting into Christ, 
and that even to infants” (Larger Catechism, 177), then the baptism 
of infants has no warrant in Scripture. We have no right to invent 
a new kind of baptism, nor to lower the symbolic meaning of that 
which is described and enjoined in Scripture, in order to justify the 
administration of it to our children. 

For similar reasons we reject also the phrase, “ believer’s baptism,” on 
which the opponents of the baptism of infants so strenuously insist. 
This catchword is a begging of the whole question at issue. If, in 
reply to this, they quote the words of Christ, “he that de/zeveth and 
is baptized shall be saved,” we remind them that the salvation prom- 
ised is as plainly conditioned upon believing as baptism is. If Christ’s 
words teach that only believers are to be baptized, they teach just 
as plainly that only believers can be saved. Are they prepared to 
adopt the phrase, de/ever’s salvation, as covering the whole purpose 
of God in redemption? What then becomes of infants dying in in- 
fancy? Which horn of the dilemma will they choose? If they 
insist that dying infants are in some sense believers, because by God’s 
sovereign grace the germs of faith are implanted in them, what be- 
comes of “ believer’s baptism,” as a ground for excluding infants from 
this sealing ordinance? But if they insist that infants cannot in any 
sense be regarded as believers, and are therefore to be excluded from 
Baptism, how then, upon their principles, can any infant dying in in- 
fancy be saved? Does God bestow the reality upon those to whom 
he refuses the sign? Our Baptist brethren, blessed be their inconsist- 
ency, believe in the salvation of infants as strenuously as we do. By 
this heart-faith, which is infinitely better than their exegesis or their 
logic, they accord to those who cannot consciously believe or profess 
their faith, all that is symbolized by baptism; for surely they will 
not affirm that an infant can be saved without regeneration and for- 
giveness ; and yet, by an epithet which has no warrant in Scripture, 
they exclude these subjects of salvation from the outward ordinance. 
They dare not insist on believer’s salvation, but they hold exclusively 
to believer’s baptism. Surely the salvation is unspeakably greater 
than the baptism, which is only its outward sign and seal. The same 
Jesus who said, “‘ Except a man be born of water and the Spirit he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” took infants into his arms and 
said, “of such zs the kingdom of God.” And those whom he thus 
embraced in his bosom and his kingdom were neither dead nor dy- 
ing infants. They were not children old enough to come to him of 
their own motion, but they were drought to him, and in the face of 
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rebuke from some of his disciples, he took them into his arms out of 
the arms of believing parents. The capacity of infants for salvation, 
and their relation to Christ and his redemptive work, as a ground for 
their Baptism, will be considered further on. We refer to it now 
only to justify our rejection of any qualifying or restrictive epithet 
as applied to Baptism. The subject of this article is not “ Believer’s 
Baptism,” nor “Adult Baptism,” nor “Infant Baptism,” but the 
BAPTISM OF INFANTS. 

We undertake to show that upon certain conditions, as clearly 
defined in Scripture as the conditions upon which adults are to be 
baptized, infants are the proper recipients of this holy Sacrament. 
For we agree with Calvin that “a sacrament has not a thread to hang 
upon, if it rest not on the sure foundation of the Word of God.” 

I. Before entering upon the discussion of the Scripture warrant for 
the Baptism of Infants, it may be well hastily to review THE HISTORY 
OF THE DOCTRINE: not as constituting a conclusive argument, but as 
presenting a strong antecedent presumption of the truth on the sub- 
ject. With that kind of Protestantism which cuts itself loose from 
historic Christianity, we have no sympathy. Indeed, we have a pro- 
found conviction that the mission of Protestantism, as such, has been 
accomplished, and that the holy Catholic Church, in which we be- 
lieve, can most effectually finish her work by the positive reassertion 
of that which was from the beginning, is now, and ever shall be. The 
traditions of the Church in all ages are entitled to our deepest respect, 
and ought never to be rejected except under compulsion of loyalty to 
the Scriptures as the supreme rule of faith and practice. Whatever 
has been held by the great body of Christ’s disciples in all ages and 
lands, comes to us with a strong probability that it is in accordance 
with the mind and will of God, as revealed in his written Word. 
There is such a thing as catholic truth. There is a system of doctrine 
and practice which is entitled to be called orthodox; as embodying 
the common judgment, the spiritual discernment, the Christian con- 
sciousness, and experience of the holy Catholic Church. And if there 
is anything in doctrine or practice, which may claim to belong to this 
category, it is the right of Infants to the Sacrament of Baptism. 
From the days of the Apostles to the time of the Reformation, and 
through the Reformation period to the rise of the Baptist denomina- 
tion in England, there is not in all Christian history or literature a 
line or a word of objection to the Baptism of Infants, upon grounds 
with which evangelical Christians in our day can have a particle of 
sympathy. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Anabaptists of Ger 
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many, whose political and theological excesses brought such disrepute 
upon the Reformation under Luther, and against whom the great 
Reformer labored with voice and pen, no less zealously than against 
the errors of Rome, opposed the Baptism of Infants upon the ground 
that they are by nature holy and need neither regeneration nor the 
outward sign of it. 

In the Tenth Article of the FORMULA OF CONCORD, we have a 
list of “ Anabaptist articles which cannot be endured in the Church.” 
Among these are the following: 


‘* That Christ did not assume his flesh and blood from the Virgin Mary, but brought 
them from heaven; that Christ is not true God, but merely superior to other Saints, 
because he has received more gifts of the Holy Spirit than any other holy man; that 
our righteousness before God does not consist in the merits of Christ alone ; that infants 
not baptized are not sinners before God, but pure and innocent, and in this their inno- 
cence, when they have not as yet the use of reason, may without baptism (of which in 
the opinion of the Anabaptists they have no need), attain unto salvation” (Schaff’s 
** Creeds of Christendom,” vol. iii., p. 174). 


In the beginning of the twelfth century, there was a small and 
ephemeral sect among the Waldenses who rejected the Baptism of 
Infants. Their leader and founder, Peter de Bruis, was addicted to 
that method of exegesis which consists in taking passages of Scripture 
addressed to a particular class of persons, and applying them indis- 


criminately to all. 

The Apostle Peter says, “ Repent and be baptized, every one of 
you; infants cannot repent: therefore infants must not be baptized.” 
A syllogism precisely analogous to this may be constructed upon 
Paul’s words about working and eating (2 Thess. iii. 10): “ This we 
commanded you, that if any would not work, neither should he eat.” 
Nothing can be plainer or more explicit than this. It makes eating 
conditional upon working. Infants cannot work: therefore infants 
should not be allowed to eat. The exposition of Scripture which 
would deprive our helpless children of food because they cannot 
work for it, is quite as valid as that which cuts them off from the 
privilege of Baptism because they cannot repent and believe. Peter 
de Bruis carried out this method of reasoning much more rigidly 
than his modern imitators. He was not deterred by logical conse- 
quences. He first excluded all infants, as such, from salvation, and 
then he was entirely consistent with himself in denying to them the 
sign and seal of God’s saving grace. He insisted that according to the 
precepts of Christ and his apostles none can be saved but those who 
deny themselves and take up the cross, and work out their own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling. From this he inferred that infants, as 
such, cannot be saved, and therefore ought not to be baptized. Cer- 
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tainly, if we grant his premises, his conclusions are irresistible. But 
who now will grant his premises? The sect he founded had but a 
brief existence ; and in the Waldensian Confession (1655) there is not 
a trace of his opinions. 

Going back in church history we do not find another recorded 
word against the universal practice of baptizing infants till we come 
to the writings of TERTULLIAN. This eccentric and fanatical father 
was born A.D. 160, and died not later than A.D. 240. He was a distin- 
guished leader of the sect known in ecclesiastical history as Mon- 
tanists, and an eloquent advocate of their ascetic views and practices. 
Though married himself, he denounced marriage as inconsistent with 
the highest development of Christian life and character. Ina treatise 
dedicated with grim humor to his wife, while combating the love 
of offspring as a plea for marriage, he speaks of “the bitter, bitter 
pleasure of children,” and calls them “a burden perilous to faith.” 
He asks: “ Why did the Lord foretell a woe to them that are with 
child, and to them that give suck, except because he testifies that 
in that day of disencumbrance the encumbrances of children will be 
an inconvenience.” He exclaims with bitter irony: “ Let us marry 
daily, and in the midst of our marrying let us be overtaken, like 
Sodom and Gomorrha, by that day of fear.” By the day of disen- 
cumbrance and the day of fear he seems to mean the second coming 
of Christ, which he believed to be near at hand, for he declares that 
“the unmarried at the first trump of the angel will spring forth dis- 
encumbered, will freely bear to the end whatever pressure and per- 
secution, with no burdensome fruit of marriage heaving in the womb, 
none in the bosom.” * 

We have often noticed, in the newspapers of the day, advertise- 
ments of “Board for gentlemen and their wives, wzthout encum- 
brances,” and had supposed that the phrase was an Americanism, and 
an invention of our modern boarding-house system, but it appears to 
have the sanction of an ancient Christian father. A man whose 
ascetic notions blind him to the holiness of marriage, as the analogue 
of Christ’s relation to his Church (Ephesians vi. 23-33), will not be 
likely to understand the blessedness of the man who has his quiver 
full of children, nor to have any clear apprehension of the household 
covenant, with its holy seed and its baptismal seal. Tertullian is the 
author of the earliest extant treatise on Baptism. In this he earn- 
estly advises against the administration of the sacrament to infants. 
His advice is based upon the assumption that Baptism of itself washes 
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away sins, and that sin committed after Baptism is mortal, inasmuch 
as the cleansing ordinance cannot be repeated. For the same reason 
he recommends its postponement in the case of adults. He says: 
“If any understand the weighty import of Baptism they will fear its 
reception more than its delay.” * 

Now, without considering the grounds of his objections, it is suf- 
ficient for our purpose to observe that Tertullian’s arguments fully 
assume the prevalence of the Baptism of Infants in the Christian 
Church at the commencement of the third century. Many writers 
trace the evidences of the practice back to a much earlier date, to 
the writings of Irenzus the disciple of Polycarp, the disciple of John 
the Apostle, of Justin Martyr at the beginning of the second century, 
and even of Clement of Rome, and Hermas, who wrote in the latter 
days of the Apostles. + 

But we do not care to insist upon this evidence. We are willing 
to fortify the historic argument at the narrow place where the first 
battery is erected against it. The fact and the mode of the attack 
concedes to us the whole territory between this point and the times 
of the apostles. Tertullian virtually admits that the practice of the 
whole Church is and has been against him. He does not assert nor 
insinuate that this practice is an innovation. He makes no appeal 
from the usage of the Catholic Church to the authority of Christ and 
his apostles, which he certainly would have done if there had been 
any ground for such an appeal. He pleads for the privilege of post- 
poning baptism in the case of adults as well as of infants. ‘“ His argu- 
ments,” says Bingham, “tend not only to exclude infants, but all 
persons that are unmarried or in widowhood, for fear of temptation ; 
which are rules which no one beside himself ever thought of, much 
less were they confirmed by any church practice.” “His whole ar- 
gument,” says Dr. Schaff, “rests upon false premises, which were not 
admitted by the Church. His protest fell without an echo.” The 
universal prevalence of the Baptism of Infants from the beginning of 
the third century onward, is proved by the clearest and most abun- 
dant evidence. Nor is there any lack of testimony as to the divine 
origin and authority of the practice. Origen, who was contemporary 
with Tertullian, declares that the Church “ derived an order from the 

"apostles to baptize infants,” and that “according to the custom of 
the church, baptism is administered to infants; who would not need 


* Tertullian’s Works, vol. i., p. 254. 
+ See Wall's ‘‘ History of Infant Baptism,” and Bingham’s ‘‘ Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
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the grace of baptism if there was nothing in them that needed for- 
giveness and mercy.” * 

Cyprian, inhis Epistle to Fidus, affirms that in the Council of 
Carthage, A.D. 253, the sixty-six Bishops or Pastors present, unani- 
mously agreed that it is not necessary to postpone Baptism till the 
eighth day, which was the time fixed by the Mosaic law for circum- 
cision, but that it might be administered at any time after birth, which 
gives us a clear proof, not only of the prevalence of the practice, but 
of the universal opinion in the church, that Baptism under the New 
Testament Dispensation takes the place of circumcision under the Old 
Testament.t Chrysostom, toward the close of the fourth century, says: 
“ Our circumcision, I mean Baptism, comes without pain, and procures 
for us a thousand benefits, and fills us with the Grace of the Spirit ; and 
it has no fixed time as circumcision had, but one that is in the beginning 
of his age, or one in the middle of it, or one that is in old age may 
receive this circumcision without hands.” Augustine, in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, says: “‘The whole church practices Infant 
Baptism ; it was not instituted by councils, but was always in use.” 
In his controversy with the Pelagians concerning Original Sin, which 
they denied, he dwells severely upon their inconsistency in baptizing 
infants, showing that the Sacrament can have no meaning as applied 
to those who are not by nature sinful. He says: “The Pelagians 
grant that infants must be baptized, not being able to resist the 
authority of the whole church, which was doubtless delivered by our 
Lord and his apostles.” Other defenders of the orthodox faith were 
not as fair to the Pelagians as Augustine was. Pelagius himself com- 
plains of their misrepresentations. He says: “ Men slander me by the 
charge that I deny baptism to infants. I never heard of any one, not 
the most impious heretic, who denied baptism to infants.” Now, who 
can impeach the testimony of Pelagius on this point? If the practice 
of baptizing infants was so prevalent in the church in his day that he 
never heard of any one who denied it, surely this is a phenomenon 
which demands an explanation. How shall we account for it? 
Augustine and Origen declare that the practice was founded on the 
example and precepts of the apostles. And in their day, though the 
church was full of controversies, and men were no more bound then 
than they are now by prescriptive authority, this explanation was 
never questioned. If men now deny the explanation of the Fathers, 
this does not destroy the facts, which still remain to be explained. 





*QOur quotations from Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, and Pelagius are taken from Wall’s 
‘History of Infant Baptism.” 
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The burden of proof is onthem. They are bound to show where and 
how the practice of baptizing infants arose, and above all to account 
for the fact that it was universally accepted by the church without 
opposition or protest. It is no sufficient answer to this reasonable 
demand to make general and sweeping charges of unsoundness against 
the Fathers, and to remind us that a great many corruptions crept 
into the church during the first four centuries. We admit, of course, 
that many of the Fathers erred concerning the faith, and that soon 
after the days of the apostles the church began to adopt many un- 
scriptural practices. We admit also, for we have abundant evidence 
of the fact, that many of these errors in opinion and practice had 
reference to the doctrine and administration of baptism. But all 
this does not touch the question before us ; which is, how the church 
could have passed from the baptism of none but adults to the 
universal practice of baptizing infants, without any recorded contro- 
versy upon the subject, and without leaving any historic traces of the 
change. 


‘‘When men.so learned and so candid as Augustine and Pelagius, though earnestly 
opposed to each other in doctrinal opinions, agree in declaring that they never heard of 
any one who claimed to be a Christian, either orthodox or heretic. who did not main- 
tain and practice the Baptism of Infants ; to suppose in the face of such testimony that 
the practice crept in as an unwarranted innovation between their time and that of the 
apostles, without the smallest intimation of the change having ever reached their ears, 
is of all incredible suppositions one of the most incredible. He who can believe this 
must, it appears to me, be prepared to make a sacrifice of all historic evidence at the 
shrine of blind and deaf prejudice” (Miller on Infant Baptism, Presbyterian Tracts, 
vol, i., p. 28). 


II. To the historic argument thus briefly recited, the most com- 
mon and plausible answer is an appeal to THE ALLEGED SILENCE OF 
SCRIPTURE. We are told that the testimony of the Fathers is of no 
account. We are challenged to produce a single text of Scripture in 
which the Baptism of Infants is enjoined or permitted, or a single 
example of such an administration of the ordinance recorded in the 
Bible. 


Even if we admit to its fullest extent the alleged silence of 
Scripture, which we are far from doing, this argument is more 
specious than sound. It has this.fatal defect, that it proves too much. 
There are many things about which the Bible says nothing, which all 
Christians believe and insist upon. 

Marriage is admitted by all Christians to be a divine institution. 
Church and State guard it as the foundation of society, and both 
insist that in order to constitute a lawful marriage there must be, not 
only an agreement between the parties, but a ceremony, the essence of 
which is a.verbal contract in the presence of at least one witness. No 
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two persons are regarded as lawfully married simply because 
they have agreed to live together as man and wife, nor is there a 
church in Christendom, to whose communion persons sustaining such 
a relation to each other would be admitted. But where is the express 
Scripture warrant for this requirement? There is not a specific text, 
nor a recorded instance in the whole Bible to sustain it. No form of 
ceremony is prescribed, no example of the performance of sucha 
ceremony is reported, there is not in all Scripture an explicit declara- 
tion that any ceremony whatever is necessary. Will the opponents 
of the Baptism of Infants carry out their favorite method of reason- 
ing to its logical conclusion, and insist that, because the Scriptures 
are silent upon the subject, marriage ceremonies are unscriptural and 
wrong, and ministers exercise usurped prerogatives in performing 
them ? 

All Christians who observe the Lord’s Supper agree that it is to 
be administered to all who make a credible profession of Christ’s 
name and join themselves to his people. But where is there a single 
passage of Scripture which says that women are to be admitted to 
the Lord’s table? Where is the passage in the New Testament which 
expressly declares that any women ever did participate in the com- 
munion in the days of the apostles? It cannot be found. Will the 
opponents of the Baptism of Infants be consistent with themselves and 
make the silence of the Scripture a plea in bar against the admission 
of women to the Lord’s Supper? They will doubtless answer that 
women are redeemed by Christ, they are capable of salvation, they 
have the qualifications for communion, and having received the 
benefits signified and sealed by this Sacrament, they are entitled also 
to the outward sign and seal. All of which is equally true of the 
right of infants to baptism. If the silence of Scripture does not ex- 
clude women from the one Sacrament, neither does it exclude infants 
from the other; even if the silence were the same in both cases, 
which we are very far from admitting. 

Most Christians rejoice to believe that infants, dying in infancy, are. 
saved through the mercy of God in Christ, notwithstanding they are 
incapable of exercising and confessing faith in Christ, which is the 
only expressed condition of salvation. But where is the text which 
says this in so many words? It is an inference which we accept 
as fully warranted by Scripture. But where is the explicit statement 
of this doctrine? An “able minister of the letter which killeth ” (2 
Cor. iii. 6), can easily construct a Scripture argument to prove that no 
infant can be saved ; he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved : 
no infant can believe and be baptized; therefore no infant can be 
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saved. But “the Spirit which maketh alive” recognizes that Christ 
in the words quoted does not lay down the exclusive condition of 
salvation for all mankind, but only for those who are capable of hear- 
ing and believing; and infers from his silence—a silence which is 
broken, however, by many still small voices, and from the knowledge 
of his character and mission—that there is salvation also for those who 
are incapable of believing. The fact is that no Christian, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, restricts his faith or practice by that which is 
expressly set down in Scripture. It is not the orthodox doctrine that 
the Scriptures record in words all things necessary for God’s glory 
and man’s salvation. The catholic truth on this point is clearly 
stated in the Westminster Confession of Faith (Chap. 1, Sec. 6): 
“The whole counsel of God concerning all things necessary for his 
own glory and man’s salvation, faith and life, is esther expressly set 
down in Scripture, or by good and necessary consequence may be deduced 
therefrom.’ The Scripture warrant for the Baptism of Infants is not 
so much direct as it isinferential. But it is not the less strong on 
that account. 

The foundation of inferential proof as deduced from Scripture is 
the perpetual harmony of sacred things; so that one who has thor- 
oughly and rightly considered a single doctrine may hence easily de- 
duce many others which depend upon it, as they are linked together 
in one continued chain.* 

We have a splendid example and warrant for such deduction in 
Matthew xxii. 23, where the Saviour infers the continued existence of 
the soul and the resurrection of the body from the Old Testament 
declaration that God is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
whole system of Christian theology is constructed upon the principle 
that “circumstances cannot lie.” The circumstantial proofs of the 
Deity of Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity are infinitely stronger 
than the direct proofs. The Scripture warrant for the Baptism of 
Infants is not only inferential, but it is cumulative. It underlies a 
multitude of facts; it is involved in exceeding great and precious 
promises, which are still moving on to their fulfilment; it is circum- 
stantial to doctrines which are fundamental to the whole system of 
revealed truth; it is rooted in the gospel which was “ preached afore- 
time to Abraham,” and in the whole structure and design of Apos- 
tolic Christianity, by which “the blessing of Abraham has come upon 
the Gentiles through Jesus Christ ” (Gal. iii. 8, 14); it rests not upon 
any one part of the Bible, but upon the Bible taken as a whole; it is 
in the very warp of the Scriptures. 


* Horne’s “Introduction,” vol. ii., p. 561. 
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III. The whole controversy concerning the baptism of infants 
hinges upon the more profound question of THE PERPETUITY AND 
IDENTITY OF THE CHURCH as a divine institution in the world. No 
one who admits the existence of the church under the Old Testament 
will deny that by express divine commandment infants were treated 
as joint members of it with their parents. And, therefore, if the 
church now is the same body that it was then, being not merely its 
successor, but its development and perpetuation, it consists now as it 
did then of “all who profess the true religion, together with their 
children,” and it follows by a necessary inference, which no candid 
mind will deny, that the children are entitled to baptism in recogni- 
tion of their birthright. Our opponents insist that the Old Testa- 
ment church was utterly abolished, and that the church as it now 
exists was founded as an entirely new institution by the Saviour and 
his apostles. This theory—for it is only a theory utterly unsupported 
by the recorded facts‘of the gospel history—is terribly consistent 
with itself. It sweeps away not only the church-membership of 
infants—so far as it rests upon the testimony of the Old Testament 
Scriptures—but it sweeps away the Old Testament Scriptures them- 
selves out of the rule of faith and out of the charter of the Christian 
Church. Aside altogether from its bearing upon the church-member- 
ship and the baptism of infants, we should reject it as contrary to 
fact and destructive of all right principles in the interpretation of 
Scripture. We hold that the church of God is one and the same in 
all ages, being built upon the foundation of the prophets as well as 
of the apostles. God did not begin to build under the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation and then throw the work away unfinished and begin 
over again under the New. Judaism and Christianity are not differ- 
ent, still less are they hostile religions. Their revelations differ only as 
the morning twilight differs from the full-blown day. There is an 
organic and vital connection between the Old and the New Testament 
Scriptures ; and as they constitute in their oneness the Word of God 
which liveth and abideth forever, so the people of God under both 
dispensations constitute one and the same church. 

The proof of this lies on the very surface of the Scriptures. The 
Titles of the church run through and through the whole sacred his- 
tory, and are used in the same sense by prophets and by the apostles 
of our Lord. The Hebrew words aap and »y4y in the Old Testa- 
ment correspond exactly to the éxxAnoia of the New Testament- 
The Church of God is the Kingdom of God. The terms are used 
interchangeably by Christ and his apostles. In his parables the 
Saviour constantly speaks of the “ Kingdom of God,” in such con- 
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nections and under such imagery’ as to show that he is describing an 
external and visible organization; the very same kingdom which is 
described in such glowing terms by Isaiah, and to which such precious 
promises of perpetuity and glory are made by all the prophets. This 
church or kingdom is not a series of scattered and isolated democ- 
racies, but one visible organization under a royal and divine domin- 
ion. Its membership, even under the Old Testament dispensation, 
was not confined to the natural descendants of Abraham. Any Gen- 
tile might join it by complying with certain prescribed conditions. 
Hence at the day of Pentecost “there were dwelling at Jerusalem 
devout men out of every nation under heaven both Jews and proselytes” 
(Acts ii. 5, 10). And while the converts to Christianity continued 
with one accord in the temple, claiming their privileges and perform- 
ing their duties as defined under the old dispensation, and without 
any consciousness of being separated from the church of their 
fathers, “the Lord added to the church daily such as should be 
saved.” To what church? To the church of God as it had existed 
under the Old Economy, which was now passing through a transition 
period into the clearer light and more perfect development of the 
new dispensation. “The abolition of those restrictions which were 
suited to a preparatory state fitted her for universality, but that 
which fitted her for universality could in no sense whatever be her 
annihilation. The Jews were not cut off till after the Gentiles were 
taken in, and the excision of the Jews was no more the extermina- 
tion of the visible church than the lopping off of the diseased 
branches is the felling of the tree.” * 

Not only the titles, but the mission and functions of the church 
are the same under both dispensations and could be fulfilled only by 
her perpetuity. ‘She is the pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim. 
iii. 15). To her are committed the oracles of God. If the New Tes- 
tament church is not the development and perpetuation of the Old 
Testament church, then the Old Testament Scriptures are not com- 
mitted to her, and are no part of her rule of faith and practice, and 
the whole Scriptures have never been committed to any church for 
their preservation and exposition. 

Moreover, the promises made to the visible church and kingdom 
of God, many of which are yet unfulfilled, necessarily involve her 
perpetuity and identity. Take for example the words of Isaiah Ix. 
3-5: “ The Gentiles shall come to thy light and kings to the bright- 
ness of thy rising; the abundance of the sea shall be converted unto 


* Mason's Essays on the Church of God. Works, vol. ii., 276. 
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thee; the forces of the Gentiles shall be converted unto thee.” These 
and similar promises were made, not to the Jews as a nation—not to 
the Jewish commonwealth, not to the church under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation—but they were made to the church of God, embodied and 
covered under these temporal conditions, as the oak tree is covered 
in the acorn. Christ himself gives us the summary of all these Old 
Testament promises to the church when he tells us “they shall come 
from the east and from the west, from the north and from the 
south, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom 
of God.” 

The whole history of the New Dispensation shows that the church 
is one and the same. It came into its new and wider form noiselessly, 
as the twilight broadens into the day. Christ himself was circum- 
cised and received the baptism of John, and “ fulfilled all righteous- 
ness” as a birthright member of the kingdom of God under the old 
economy. And while he was still a regular attendant upon the 
temple and an observer of the Feasts, he said, “tell it to the 
church,” as a rule of discipline for all time. He ate the passover the 
same night in which he instituted the Lord’s Supper, thus showing 
the identity of the two sacraments which Paul recognizes when he 
says, “Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us; let us keep the feast 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth” (1 Cor. v. 7). 
Though the veil of the temple was rent in twain when Jesus cried, “It 
is finished,” the sacrifices of the temple and the intercession of the 
holy place did not cease till twenty years after. Christianity appeared 
to both Jew and Gentile, and achieved its earliest and most signal 
triumph under the aspect of a new development of the same old 
religion. The gospel was first proclaimed in the synagogues, and 
appealed for its vindication to the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
great apostle of the Gentiles did not deny, but constantly insisted 
upon this vital connection between the Old and the New. It was no 
cowardice nor worldly policy which led him to circumcise Timothy 
(Acts xvi. 3), but he did it “because of the Jews,” to show them that 
the faith which was in Timothy was the same faith which was in his 
mother Lois and his grandmother Eunice. 

Before Agrippa and the assembled Romans he declared, “I stand 
and am judged for the hope of the promise made of God unto our 
fathers ” (Acts xxvi. 6). Looking back upon the days of his blind 
zeal, he says, “I persecuted the church of God” (1 Cor. xv. 9). Ap- 
pealing to the Jews, who rejected the gospel and prided themselves 
on adhering to the law, he says, “ We are the circumcision, which wor- 
ship God in the spirit and rejoice in Christ Jesus” (Phil. iii. 3). In the 
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11th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, the apostle compares the 
church of God to the olive tree, from which some of the natural 
branches (the Jews) were broken off, and into which the wild olive 
tree (the Gentiles) were grafted. But he cautions the Gentile Chris- 
tians against being puffed up by the mercy which had been shown to 
them. “And if some of the branches be broken off, and thou, being 
a wild olive, wert grafted in among them, and with them partakest of 
the root and fatness of the olive tree, boast not against the branches ; 
thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” The tree remains the 
same though the branches are changed, and the root and fatness of it 
support and nourish those who are grafted into it. “The ancient 
theocracy is merged in the kingdom of Christ. The latter is but an 
enlargement and elevation of the former. The church of God is the 
same in all ages and under all dispensations. It is the society of the 
true people of God, together with their children. The olive tree is 
one, though the branches are numerous and sometimes changed.” * 

It follows from the perpetuity and identity of the church that 
whatever privileges were granted and whatever promises were made 
to her under the old dispensation, remain in full force until they are 
either explicitly repealed or exhaustively fulfilled. 

IV. The promises and privileges given to her and constituting her 
endowment and inheritance in all ages are summed up in THE COVE- 
NANT WITH ABRAHAM, WHICH IS THE PERPETUAL CHARTER OF 
THE CHURCH. 

The idea of a covenant between God and men, whether in the 
broad sense of a divine arrangement or in the more specific sense of 
a promise suspended upon a condition, is one of the seed thoughts of 
the Bible. The Creator and Preserver of mankind has established a 
definite order in his works both of creation and of providence, and 
has been pleased to reveal that order to men and to pledge himself to 
its execution by specific engagements. Such was the covenant made 
with Noah as the representative of the whole human race, concerning 
day and night, seed-time and harvest, of which the rainbow is the ap- 
pointed sign and seal. Abraham stands in the same relation to the 
redeemed, that Noah sustains to the whole human race; and the 
covenant with Abraham is the revelation and the promise of redemp- 
tion, just as the covenant with Noah was the revelation of the divine 
purpose and plan of providence over the world. To regard Abraham 
as a Jew orasone of the children of Israel is to misapprehend his rela- 
tion to the people of God in all ages, and to miss the true scope and 


* Dr. Hodge, ‘Commentary on Romans,” xi., 17-24. 
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meaning of the promises which were made to him as the father of all 
the faithful. He was a Gentile, called out from the world and made 
the covenant head of the holy catholic church. The original promise 
concerning the seed of the woman was localized in his family, and 
afterward in the family of Jacob in preference to that of Esau, and 
still further restricted to the tribe of Judah, the father of the Jews, 
and still further to the house and lineage of David, the theocratic rep- 
resentative of the Messiah; but all these restrictions were outward 
and temporary ; they did not abrogate the original promise, nor restrict 
the universality of its meaning. - Abraham and Israel and Judah and 
David, with all they specifically represented, were but trustees to 
whom the keeping of the promise was committed until in the fulness 
of time the glory of Israel should become a light to lighten the 
Gentiles. The views are not peculiar to the Old Didactic Theology. 
Biblical Theology embodying the best results of modern criticism 
fully confirms them. OEHLER, in his admirable work on the theology 
of the Old Testament, says: “ The older theology certainly erred 
when it sought to find in Gen. iii. 15 the Messiah, the great destroyer 
of the serpent, directly promised ; but it did not err in the general 
conception of the thought of the passage. The whole course of the 
development of salvation is here exhibited in its germ; this is the 
seed corn from which the whole history of salvation has grown” (p- 
54). “It is only in the idea of the people of God that the key is given 
to the Old Testament history, which would otherwise be an insoluble 
riddle” (p. 58). “An everlasting people is founded in Abraham’s de- 
scendants, as the bearer of revelation, which forms a contrast to the 
mass of the nations, and yet in such a way that the obliteration of the 
contrast is kept in view. From the first origin of the race of Revela- 
tion, the Old Testament is careful to distinguish between a race of 
Revelation zata oapua and a race of Revelation xata avedpa” 
(p. 62). 

The Abrahamic covenant in its universality and permanence must be 
carefully distinguished from several specific arrangements and prom- 
ises suspended upon conditions, which were subordinate to it, and in- 
tended to adapt it to temporary circumstances. Especially it must be 
distinguished from the national covenant made at Mount Sinai with 
the children of Israel and the mixed multitude who constituted 
“the church in the wilderness” (Acts vii. 38). This Sinaitic covenant 
embracing the Law—in the ordinances of the Levitical code, and in 
the specific enforcement of the ten commandments,—was superseded 
and done away with by the bringing in of “the better covenant 
established upon better promises” (Heb. viii. 6,9). But this better 
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covenant was new only in respect to that which it superseded. In 
itself it was the fulfilment of the same old promise, which the law, 
including all that was peculiar to the Sinaitic covenant, could not 
disannul (Gal. iii. 17). The tuition of the law which came by Moses 
reached its goal in the grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ ; 
but that grace and truth was promised and revealed in the gospel 
which was preached aforetime to Abraham. The light of that gospel 
preceded, interpenetrated, followed, and will finally swallow up the 
darkness of Sinai. The covenant of grace is older and more com- 
prehensive than the covenant of works. The law was ordained by 
angels in the hand of a Mediator. Its shadows of good things 
to come were made by the eternal brightness behind them. The 
covenant with Abraham, which was made four hundred years before 
the giving of the law on Sinai, is the fullest and most permanent em- 
bodiment and publication of the covenant of grace. This is evident 
from its express terms, whether we consider its duration, its subjects, 
or its substance. 

(1.) It is an EVERLASTING COVENANT. “I will establish my cove- 
nant between me and thee, and thy seed after thee for an everlasting 
covenant ” (Gen. xvii. 7). 

Nor is the perpetuity of the covenant thus expressly declared, 
restricted by the promise which immediately follows that the land of 
Canaan should be given to Abraham and to his seed for an ever/ast- 
ing possession.* 

While we hold to the broader and more spiritual view of the everlast- 
ing possession as most consistent with the language of the promise, 
taken in its connections and with the inspired interpretation of it 
given by the apostle to the Gentiles,+ it is not necessary for the pur- 


* Some commentators take the word everlasting as applied to the possession of the land, in an 
accommodated sense, to signify its possession during the continuance of the Mosaic dispensation. 
But we cannot bring our mind to accept this interpretation. Besides seeming forced and unnatu- 
ral, it does not appear to be sustained by the facts. The children of Israel did not have the land 
of Canaan for an everlasting or continuous possession even from the days of Moses to the coming 
of Christ. The only period during which they were in undisputed possession was the reign of 
David and Solomon, and surely that cannot be fairly considered an everlasting possession even in 
the accommodated sense of the word. We are shut up to the conclusion that the unfulfilled 
promise is yet to be made good in one of two ways: (1) by the actual return and permanent settle- 
ment of Abraham's natural descendants in the land wherein he was a stranger and pilgrim, or, (2) 
by the final ingathering of the whole church of God, which is the spiritual seed of Abraham, into 
that heavenly and better country for which the patriarchs longed even while they dwelt in the 
earthly Canaan (Heb. xi. 9-16). 

+ ‘* Now, if the whole land of Canaan was promised to this posterity, which was to increase into 
a multitude of nations, it is perfectly evident that the sum and substance of the promise was not 
exhausted by the gift of the land whose boundaries are described in Gen. xv. 18-21, as a possession 
to the nation of Israel; but that the extension of the idea of the lineal posterity, ‘ Israel after the 
flesh ’ to the spiritual posterity ‘Israel after the Spirit,’ requires the expansion of the idea and ex- 
tent of the Earthly Canaan, whose boundaries reach as widely as the multitude of nations having 
Abraham as Father; and therefore Abraham received the promise that he should be ‘heir of the 
world’” (Rom. iv. 13).—Delitzsch on Pentateuch, vol. i., p. 225. 
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poses of this essay that we insist upon it. All we contend for is that 
the covenant with Abraham is everlasting in its duration; and this 
feature of it will not be changed, but rather confirmed by the admis- 
sion that it includes in its provisions the final and perpetual settle- 
ment of the Jews in the land of Canaan. 

(2.) As to its SUBJECTS, the Abrahamic covenant INCLUDES ALL 
THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH. It was not made with Abraham as 
the progenitor of the Jews, but as “the father of many nations,” 
and this is further explained by the declaration, “ In thee and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” This brings the 
Abrahamic covenant into line with all the previous revelations of the 
covenant of grace. The seed of Abraham is synonymous and iden- 
tical with the “seed of the woman,” in the specific application of the 
expression, to the “ one seed which is Christ ” (Gal. iii. 19), and in its 
broader application to all Christ’s redeemed people in every age and 
land. In the first human pair God created all men in his own image. 
From the creation to Abraham the whole human race is the object of 
his guidance and government. In the ninth chapter of Genesis the 
blessing is pronounced on all the posterity of Noah. How could 
a God, who for centuries had embraced the whole, suddenly limit 
himself to a single race and people, unless this limitation be destined 
to serve asa means of future expansion ?* 

Abraham never was and never can be the father of many nations 
in any lineal and literal sense. His natural seed never was and is not 
now as the stars of heaven and as the dust of the earth for number. 
The children of Israel, with the Edomites and Ishmaelites added, 
never numbered a hundredth part of the population of the earth. 
To restrict these covenant promises to his natural posterity is to deny 
the literal meaning of the words as well as their interior sense as ex-. 
plained in other scriptures, and to array the promises of God against 
the plainest facts of history and observation. Besides, if we look at 
the terms of the covenant, we will see that Ishmael and the sons of 
Keturah were expressly excluded from the process by which the seed 
of Abraham was to become innumerable. He was to become a mul- 
titude of nations through Sarah and the son of his old age; and the 
promise, so far as its fulfilment was to be accomplished through his 
natural descendants, was still further restricted in the family of Isaac 
by the exclusion of Esau; so that if Abraham is to become the 
father of many nations, according to the terms of the covenant, it 
must be through Jacob. But the twelve sons of Jacob and their de- 
scendants constituted only one nation, with whom God entered into 





* Hengstenberg’s ‘‘ History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament,” vol. i., p. 126, 
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the legal and national covenant of Sinai. Was the law against the 
promises of God?, Did that legal and national covenant with the 
Israelites do away with the better covenant established upon better 
promises, made with Abraham four hundred years before? By no 
means. These successive restrictions were designed to keep alive the 
promise during the age of preparation and to secure its ultimate ex- 
pansion in the fulness of time. In Christ, the Son of Man, and the 
Son of God, the spiritual posterity of Abraham embraces all nations ; 
Abraham is “the father of all who believe” and “the heir of the 
world ” (Rom. iv. II, 13). 

(3.) It is evident, not only from the perpetuity and universality of 
the Abrahamic covenant, but also from the SUBSTANCE of its prom- 
ises, that it was a covenant of grace and salvation. It was the gospel 
in its germ. Its central promise and innermost meaning was salva- 
tion through Christ. It summed up and provided for the fulfilment 
of all the gracious intimations of redemption which had been given 
to man since the fall, and from it, as from a divine seed, all subse- 
quent revelations of grace and truth are unfolded. From the be- 
ginning it opened the door for the admission of all nations to the 
fellowship of God and his people. Its holy sign and seal were by 
divine command applied not only to Abraham and his children, but 
to all who were in his house, to the stranger and zs children, And 
this door was kept open and carefully guarded under ‘the Sinaitic 
covenant. Not only the lineal descendants of Abraham, but prose- 
lytes from every land, might come with their children into fellowship 
with the God of Israel, who was even then declared to be the God of 
the whole earth.* 

Paul’s exposition of the Abrahamic covenant, in the Epistles to the 
Romans, the Galatians, and the Hebrews, demonstrates conclusively 
that it is a revelation of the covenant of grace and identical with the 
gospel. He repudiates and resents the imputation that he is advo- 
cating a new religion, or setting up a new church, or proclaiming the 
fulfilment of any other promises than those “unto which are twelve 
tribes instantly serving God day and night hope to come”’ (Acts 
xxvi. 17). He affirms that “the gospel was preached aforetime unto 
"Abraham,” and that the covenant with him “was confirmed before 
of God in Christ” (Gal. iii. 8, 17); that “Christ is the minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made unto 





* The exclusiveness of the Jews in the later periods of their national history, grew 
not out of the sacred trust committed to them for the benefit of mankind, but out of 


their own political pride whereby they perverted that trust and made void the law of 
God by their traditions, 
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the fathers” (Rom. xv. 8); that “he has redeemed us from the 
curse of the law that the blessing of Abraham might come upon the 
Gentiles” (Gal iii. 13, 14); that he is “‘ the mediator of a better cov- 
enant ’—(better than the legal and national covenant instituted at 
Sinai)—“ which was established upon better promises,” 7. e., upon the 
promises made to Abraham (Heb. ix. 6); that the literal are not the 
true children of Abraham according to the terms of the covenant, 
“for he is not a Jew who is one outwardly,” “neither because they 
are the seed of Abraham are they all children, but the children of 
promise are counted for the seed,” “for the promise that he should 
be heir of the world was not to Abraham or to his seed through the 
law, but through the righteousness of faith” (Rom. ii. 28, ix. 7, 
iv. 13). “And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed and heirs 
according to the promise’”’ (Gal. iii. 29). 

Now these three grand features of the Abrahamic covenant, its ev- 
erlastingness, its universality, and its graciousness, demonstrate that 
every promise made to the father of the faithful,and every prin- 
ciple which entered into the organization of the church in his house, 
holds good and is in full force at the present day; ‘that the relation 
established between Jehovah and the true children of Abraham “to 
be a God unto thee and to thy seed after thee” can never be dis- 
solved ; that the Abrahamic covenant is the perpetual charter of the 
church. 

V. The covenant with Abraham includes as its most essential and 
distinctive feature on its human side, THE CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP OF 
INFANTS. Its foundations are laid in the family relation. The seed 
of the woman is the germ of the church, and the parental instinct, 
under the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, is the great human 
force by which the church is to be developed and perpetuated in the 
world. The gracious promise, “ I will make thy seed as the dust of 
the earth and as the stars of heaven for multitude,” is conditioned 
upon the natural precept, “be faithful and multiply and replenish the 
earth.” 


‘* Whatever hypocrites austerely talk, 

Defaming as unpure what God declares 

Pure, and commands to some leaves free to all— 
Our Maker bids increase ; who bids abstain, 

But our destroyer, foe to God and man.” * 


“Lo children are an heritage of the Lord.” They are included in 
every covenant he has made with men. The most excellent of all 
the exceeding great and precious promises is, “ I will be a God to thee 





* Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost,” Book IV., 744. 
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and to thy seed after thee.” And to show that this promise pertains 
to the seed of believers from their birth, the sign and seal of the 
covenant under the Old Testament dispensation was fixed by divine 
command upon both the natural and adopted children of Abraham in 
their infancy, that God’s “ Covenant might be in their flesh for an ever- 
lasting covenant.” They were circumcised, not to bring them into 
the church, but because they were born into the church by virtue of 
the covenant relation of their parents to God. Otherwise there is no 
force nor meaning in the threatening, “ The uncircumcised man-child 
shall be cut off from his people; he hath broken my covenant ” (Gen. 
xvii. 14). How could he be cut off, if he were not already in organic 
and vital connection with God’s people? How could he dreak God's 
covenant if he were not born an heir to its privileges and a subject 
to its obligations? No one who admits that there was any church of 
God under the Old Testament Dispensation will deny that the infant 
children of all who belonged to it, whether Jews or proselytes, were 
recognized and treated as birthright members. It was just this that 
constituted the difference and the advance in the revelation of grace 
which was made to Abraham beyond what was made to the patriarchs 
before him. It was just this that marked a new era in the progressive 
history of redemption. It was just this that emphasized and gave a 
permanent significance to Abraham’s calling out of the world, and 
made him and his house the germ of the church which is to exist 
throughout all ages till the plan and work of redemption are complete in 
the glory of the church triumphant. God had believing people-and 
worshippers in the world before Abraham, but no organized and 
visible church. And broad and deep at the foundation of that church 
is laid the great principle that the family is its unit, and that the 
children of believers are included in the covenant with their parents 
as birthright members of that church. One would think the fact that 
every man-child born of Israelitish parents and of every proselyte who 
came to “trust under the wings of the Lord God of Israel” was by 
express divine command circumcised, and bore the record of God’s 
covenant in his flesh, and the crowning fact that Jesus Christ, the Son 
of man, was thus circumcised in his infancy, would restrain the 
ridicule and denunciation in which some indulge against the alleged 
folly of baptizing an unconscious infant who knows not its right hand 
from its left. Is it objected that circumcision, as a physical fact, 
is not peculiar to the Israelites and their proselytes, but has been 
practiced by many nations from time immemorial ? We answer that 
there were rainbows before the days of Noah, when God set his bow 
in the clouds as the seal of his covenant concerning seed-time and 
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harvest ; and there were bread and wine in the common use of mankind 
before Christ made them the sacramental symbols of his body and 
blood. Is it objected that under the Old Testament dispensation all 
the children of believers did not receive the seal of the covenant, 
because only the male child was circumcised? The cavil is almost 
too petty and too far aside from the argument to notice ; but it may 
be well to answer that the female was represented and included in 
the male, for the “head of the woman is the man, and the head of 
every man is Christ’’ (1 Cor. xi. 3). 

The doing away with circumcision as the outward sign, did not 
destroy or alter the thing which it signified. The sign was not 
abolished, but merged into another, simpler and more universal in its 
application, and better adapted to the enlargement of the church ; 
just as the Sabbath under the Jewish form of its observance was 
merged into the Christian Sabbath, and as the Passover was merged 
into the Lord’s Supper. The sacraments of the Old Testament 
foretold Christ, the sacraments of the New announce and commemo- 
rate him. “We have now no need of that circumcision which is out- 
ward in the flesh, as we have all the blessed fruits of Christ’s death 
and resurrection more clearly and at the same time more extensively 
represented and sealed in Baptism, which is dispensed equally to both 
sexes,” * 

VI. As the Abrahamic covenant in its graciousness and universality 
is an everlasting covenant, and as the church under the New Testa- 
ment is identical with the church under the Old Testament, so also 
BAPTISM IS IDENTICAL WITH CIRCUMCISION. It is the seal of the 
same covenant ; it recognizes and confirms the same relation to God; 
it is expressly declared in Scripture to mean the same thing, and 
therefore, by good and necessary consequence, it is to be applied to 
the same subjects. 


The everlasting promise is: “I will be a God to you, and to your 
seed after you.” 

To what other promise does Peter point, on the day of Pentecost, 
when he says: “ Zhe promise is to you and to your children” (Acts 
ii. 38). And what is his design in this reference but to assure the 
Jews and proselytes, whom he is addressing, that by joining the fel- 
lowship of Christ’s disciples they would not forfeit any of the bless- 
ings covenanted to Abraham, and to his seed? He enforces upon 
the adults, to whom he is speaking, the exhortation to repent and be 
baptized, by the powerful motive that their children would have a 





* Fisher’s Catechism, 195. 
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right and title to the same covenant promises, the seal of which they 
would themselves receive in their baptism. 

Circumcision and baptism are identical in their symbolic meaning. 
They both signify the inward and spiritual grace of regeneration. 
“ And‘the Lord thy God will czrcumcise thy heart, and the heart of 
thy seed” (Deut. xxx. 6). “For he is not a Jew who is one out- 
wardly, neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh; 
but he is a Jew who is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the 
heart in the spirit, and not in the letter” (Rom. ii. 28). “In like 
manner,” says Calvin, “ may we in the present day refute the vanity 
of those who in baptism seek nothing but water. That man trifles, or 
rather is delirious, who would stop short at the element of water, and 
the external observance, and not allow his mind to rise to the spirit- 
ual mystery.” * 

What that spiritual mystery is, Paul explicitly declares in Col. ii. 
11: “Weare circumcised with the circumcision made without hands, 
the putting off of the body of sins of the flesh by the czrcumctsion of 
Christ, being buried with him zz daptism.” And again, he affirms that 
baptism is the seal of the Abrahamic covenant (in Gal. iii. 27, 29). 
“For as many as have been baptized into Christ are Abraham's seed 
and heirs according to the promise.” 

Now, if baptism is the circumcision of Christ and the seal of the 
Abrahamic covenant, if it signifies the same thing, and seals the same 
promises under the new dispensation that circumcision did under the 
old, it follows irresistibly, in the absence of any express restriction to 
the contrary, that it is to be applied to the same classes of persons, 
and upon the same conditions, that is, to adult proselytes who pro- 
fess their faith, and to the children of believers. The only change 
is in the outward form of the ordinance; its signification and its sub- 
jects are left unchanged. If the State of New York by act of Legis- 
lature, or in a constitutional convention of the people, should alter 
the form of its seal, saying nothing about the uses to which it should 
hereafter be applied, that would neither invalidate any document 
which has been ratified by the old seal, nor prevent the new one from 
being applied to similar State papers in the future. The argument 
for the baptism of infants is thus put into a nutshell. Infants were 
circumcised under the old dispensation; circumcision signifies and 
seals the same thing with baptism; therefore infants are to be bap- 
tized. We retort upon those who demand a more explicit Scripture 
warrant, in so many words, for the baptism of infants, by demanding 


a - 


* Calvin’s ‘‘ Institutes,” Book 4, xvi. 14. 
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of them an explicit warrant for excluding them from the ordinance. 
The burden of proof lies on them, not on us. ‘The covenant made 
with Abraham still stands, and is enlarged, in fact, according to its 
original design and promise, so as to include “those which were afar 
off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” “Though it be 
but a man’s covenant, yet, if it be confirmed, no man disannulleth or 
addeth thereto” (Gal. iii. 15). And the most explicit condition upon 
which the blessings promised in this covenant are suspended, is the 
command that every child of believing parents, whether of the nat- 
ural or the adopted seed of Abraham, shall receive the appointed 
sign and seal. Now, show us the chapter and verse of the New Tes- 
tament where Christ, or one of his apostles, has declared or intimated 
that infants are no longer to be regarded and treated as members of 
the church of God, heirs of the covenant promises, and recipients of 
its appointed seal. 


‘‘A spiritual privilege, once granted by God unto any, cannot be changed, disan- 
nulled, or abrogated without an especial divine revocation of it, or the substitution of a 
greater privilege and mercy in its room. And to say that a privilege so granted may be 
revoked even by God himself, without the substitution of a greater privilege and mercy 
in the room of it, is contrary to the goodness of God, his love and care for the church, 
and his constant course of proceeding with it from the foundation of the world, wherein 
he went on in the enlargement and increase of its privileges unto the coming of Christ. 
They who deny the right of the infant seed of believers to a participation of the cov- 
enant and the initial seal of it, which was granted to the infant seed of Abraham, can- 
not produce any revocation of it by God himself, nor any greater mercy and privilege 
granted unto them in its room, which they do not once pretend unto, but leave the seed of 
believers, while in their infant state, in the same condition as those of Pagans and Infi- 
dels, expressly contrary to God’s covenant” \John Owen’s Works, vol. xvi., p. 259). 


VII. Now in the light of these scriptural facts and principles we 
interpret THE SAVIOUR’S GREAT COMMISSION. He was “a minister 
of the circumcision for the truth of God to confirm the promises 
made unto the fathers” (Rom. xv. 8). “ He hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, that the blessing of Abraham might come upon 
the Gentiles ” (Gal. iii. 13, 14). When after his sacrificial death and 
triumphant resurrection, he said to his disciples, “Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe whatso- 
ever I have commanded you ”; he did not repudiate his character and 
mission to the seed of Abraham, nor annul the covenant relation be- 
tween God and his people, but only announced the predestined and 
promised enlargement of its scope as including all nations; he did 
not abolish the seal of the covenant, but only changed its outward | 
form into a simpler and less painful ceremony ; and above all, he did 
not restrict the subjects to whom that seal should be applied, but 
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only declared in explicit terms, that the enlargement which had been 
prefigured in the old law of proselytism, was now complete. One of 
the most important rules in the interpretation of any Scripture pre- 
cept is.to put ourselves in the place of those to whom it was origi- 
nally addressed; and this is especially necessary when the precept in 
question is to be applied by us to the interpretation of their conduct 
in obedience to it. Its meaning is not to be determined by the words 
alone, but by the circumstances in which they were spoken, by the 
state of mind to which they were addressed, and by all the preceding 
history whereby the understanding of them would be influenced. This 
rule is always observed in the interpretation of human law. A new 
statute is interpreted in the light of the old. Whatever of the old 
is not repeated, either expressly or by necessary implication, stands in 
all its original force. And when after the lapse of years, doubts arise 
as to these implications, the solution is sought for in the question 
how they who were first required to obey the law would naturally 
understand it. There is no difficulty in applying these simple rules 
to the interpretation of the great commission. They to whom it was 
addressed were Jews, members of the church under the old dispensa- 
tion, and fully imbued with its spirit. The idea of the church-mem- 
bership of infants, and the application of the seal of the covenant 
to them, were as familiar to the minds of the apostles as the idea of 
God’s existence. They could not possibly infer from anything 
Christ had commanded or taught that this fundamental principle was 
to be repealed. Certainly nothing in the great commission gives the 
least intimation of such a change. Nor is there any intimation that 
such a change was in fact accomplished, in all the subsequent discus- 
sions between the apostle of the Gentiles and the Jewish converts 
who were still zealous for the law of Moses. The great commission 
is unfortunately translated in the received version of the New Testa- 
ment. Why Ma@nrev@ should be regarded as synonymous with 
Aidaoxw and both be rendered ¢each, is hard to imagine. 

The revised version makes a great improvement when it says, “ Go 
make disciples of all nations.” But it would be still more accurately 
in accordance with what the apostles would understand by the word, 
to say “Go proselyte all nations.” The emphasis of the command 
was on “all nations.” Henceforth they were not to confine their 
proselyting labors, as they had hitherto done, to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. Their new field was the world. Now suppose the 
command had been “ go disciple or proselyte all nations, cercumctsing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ”; would there have been the least doubt in their minds as to 
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whether the children of believing parents ought to receive the seal of, 
the covenant? Certainly not. No candid man will maintain that. 
they would have hesitated a moment as to the right of children to be, 
circumcised upon the ground of their parents’ professed faith. Their, 
lifelong training and their whole habits of mind would have led them. 
to take for granted that the children were to be included with their, 
parents just as they always had been. In the absence of all instruc- 
tion to the contrary, why should they not, for the same reasons, in- 
clude children with those whom they were commanded to baptize?, 
What possible reason can be assigned for excluding them from bap- 
tism, which will not apply with equal force as an argument against: 
their circumcision? And so, on the other hand, what argument could 
have been used in favor of the czrcumctsion of children, in case that 
word had been used in the great commission, which did not then and. 
does not now apply in favor of the baptism of children? The 
enlargement of the field in which the apostles were to perform their 
proselyting labors, and the alteration in the outward form of the: 
sign to be applied to those who were proselyted—could not suggest, 
much less require any change in the subjects to whom, or the condi- 
tions upon which that sign was to be applied. This would hold good 
even if baptism, whether of adults or of infants, were an entirely new 
thing, a ceremony invented by Christ, and first announced to the 
apostles in the great commission. But the fact is, that while Christ: 
instituted baptism as a sacrament of the New Testament, the use of’ 
water in religious ceremonies as a symbol of purification was com- 
mon to many nations, and was as familiar to the Jewsas the eating: 


of bread and the drinking of wine, which the Saviour consecrated : 


into the symbols of his body and blood. : 

The learned Dr. Lightfoot has demonstrated that it was the uni-' 
versal custom of the Jews in Christ’s day, and for ages before, not 
only to circumcise but also to baptize the infant children of heathens 
brought as proselytes into the Jewish church. Our space will not, 
permit us to detail the historic proofs of this position, neither can; 
we discuss the question whether the practice of the Jews in this use, 
of baptism was according to Scripture. On this point it will be 
enough to observe that they claimed to have scriptural warrant for 
it. The Jewish commentators insist that at the time when their 
forefathers renewed the covenant with God at Sinai, they were all 
washed or baptized by divine command (Ex. xix. 10), that their in- 
fant children were included in the covenant and in this ceremonial. 
washing ; and that the command in Numbers xv. 15, “ One ordinance 
shall be for you of the congregation and for the stranger that sojourn. 
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eth among you,” bound them to perform the like ceremonies for the 
infants of all proselytes who came, like Ruth, to trust under the 
wings of the Lord God of Israel. Even admitting that their inter- 
pretation was forced and incorrect, the fact remains that they made 
such interpretations and practiced accordingly. This practice contin- 
ued and was prevalent in the days of Christ. Baptism as a religious 
rite was common and familiar to all the Jews of that time. They 
expressed no surprise when John baptized, as though he were intro- 
ducing a ceremony hitherto unknown. They only questioned his au- 
thority to administer a rite whose significance was well understood. 
“Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not that Christ nor Elias, 
neither that prophet ?” 

The bearing of these facts on the meaning of the great commis- 
sion, and especially upon the question whether the infants of believers 
were included among those whom the apostles were commanded to 
baptize, is obvious. Dr. Lightfoot sums up the argument in the fol- 
lowing simple but weighty words: 


‘Hence, also, the reason appears why the New Testament does not prescribe by 
some more accurate rule who the persons are to be baptized. The Anabaptists object, 
‘it is not commanded to baptize infants’; to whom I answer, it is not forbidden to bap- 
tize infants, therefore they are to be baptized. And the reason is plain. For when 
Pedobaptism in the Jewish church was so well known, usual, and frequent in the 
admission of proselytes, there was no need to strengthen it by any precept when 
baptism was now passed into an evangelical sacrament. For Christ took baptism into 
his hands and into evangelical use as he found it, this only added that he might promote 
it to a worthier end and to a larger use. The whole nation knew well enough that little 
children used to be baptized, and there was no need of a precept for that which had 
ever by common use prevailed. On the other hand there was need of a plain and open 
prohibition against the baptism of infants if our Saviour would not have them baptized. 
For since it was most common in foregoing ages, if Christ had been minded to have 
that custom abolished he would have openly forbidden it. Therefore, his silence and 
the silence of the Scripture on this matter confirms Pedobaptism, and continueth it to 
all ages” (Lightfoot’s Works, vol. ii., p. 59). 


VIII. The recorded fact that THE APOSTLES BAPTIZED HOUSE- 
HOLDS, in immediate connection with the professed faith of one or 
both the parents, ought to be interpreted in the light of the facts and 
principles we have just applied to interpretation of the great commis- 
sion. It is easy to say that there were no children in the families of 
Cornelius, of Lydia, of the Philippian Jailor, and of Stephanus; and 
it is no less easy to assert that these four are the only instances in 
which households, as such, were baptized by an apostle. But with- 
out impeaching the sincerity of those who make these assertions, we 
venture to say that they never would have been made except under 
the stress of necessity to sustain a foregone conclusion. The thing to 
be proved is assumed in the premises. Infants are not to be bap- 
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tized, therefore the apostles baptized no more than four households, 
and in them there were no infants. In the absence of explicit state- 
ments the decision of both questions must turn upon the balance of 
probability. Since we know that Peter and Paul baptized four 
households, and since there is nothing whatever in the record of these 
cases to indicate that they were exceptional, and since the baptism of 
households is in full accord with the principles of the Abrahamic 
covenant, the precepts of the Mosaic law, and the practice of the 
Jews in the treatment of proselytes, and since none of these princi- 
ples, precepts, or practices were repealed or reprobated by Christ, the 
strong probability, amounting to a moral certainty, is that Paul and 
all the apostles were in the habit of baptizing households upon the 
professed faith of parents. 

And so also, we think, there is a probability, amounting to a moral 
certainty, that there were children in the households whose baptism 
is recorded. The natural probability in the case is confirmed by the 
form of the record. Why should these households be lumped together, 
instead of recording the names of the individuals baptized? Paul de- 
clares that at Corinth he had “baptized Crispus and Gaius and the 
household of Stephanus” (1 Cor. i. 14-16). Now if that household 
consisted exclusively of adults, why not give their names as well as 
the names of Crispus and Gaius? If each one of them was a believer, 
having a personal standing in the church, not through the household 
covenant, but by virtue of a personal profession of faith and a per- 
sonal relation to Christ, what could justify the apostle in ignoring 
their individuality and embracing them all under the head of Ste- 
phanus? It seems to be a moral certainty that the members of that 
household were children under age, for whom the father stood as the 
federal head. 

The form of the record in the case of the Philippian Jailor greatly 
strengthens this opinion. To the question, What must 1 do to be 
saved? Paul answers, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house.” This certainly establishes a connection 
between the Jailor’s faith and the salvation of his house. The one za 
some sense secures the other, whatever secondary means may be 
employed to realize that security. To make the apostle’s words 
mean nothing more than the truism that the same terms of salva- 
tion were offered to the Jailor and to the adult members of his family, 
is to put a platitude into his mouth. utterly foreign to his use of lan- 
guage. He might as well have said, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved, and the Roman Emperor.” The con- 
nection between the faith of the father and the salvation of his house 
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is real and influential; it is something more than the common condi- 
tions upon which he and other men might obtain salvation. “ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and ¢hy house shall be saved.’ This seems 
to us to be the plain meaning of the words. Nor is this connection 
nullified by the recorded fact that the apostle “spake the word of 
the Lord to him and to all that were in his house.” The validity of 
God’s promises does not depend upon our ability to understand them. 
He speaks to his children, as we do to ours, many things which are’ 
as yet beyond their comprehension. Neither, again, is the connection 
explained by the power of the father’s example, for that example had 
no time to exert an intelligent influence upon the household previous 
to their baptism—-“ he was baptized, he and all his straightway.” The 
whole record, when regarded simply as an account of the conversion 
and baptism of a company of adults, is strange and incongruous. But 
how plain and consistent with itself and with other Scriptures it be- 
comes, when we read between the lines the everlasting principles 
of the Abrahamic covenant, of which baptism is the seal. 

IX. THE INCARNATION OF CHRIST IN ITS RELATION TO INFANCY 
is atheme upon which the Scriptures say little, but suggest much. Is 
there no connection between his coming in the flesh and the salvation of. 
that vast multitude, probably the majority of the human race, who 
die before they are capable of exercising faith in him? Is there no 
doctrinal significance and no saving efficacy in the fact that he as- 
sumed our nature in the form of an infant born of a woman, rather 
than in the form of a man created like Adam? They who reject the 
Baptism of Infants are bound by logical consistency to answer these 
questions in the negative. The ablest advocates of their views do not 
hesitate to declare that “the gospel has nothing to do with infants,” 
that “the salvation of the gospel is as much confined to believers as 
Baptism is,’’ and that “ we know nothing of the means by which God 
receives infants nor have we any business with it” (Carson on 
Baptism, p. 173). All of which is undeniably true, if you first 
allow them to give a narrow definition to the gospel by which’ 
they beg the whole question at issue. If the gospel, as they 
assume, is nothing more than the proclamation of the terms on 
which God will save adults who are capable of believing in Christ, 
then, of course, the gospel has nothing to do with the salvation 
of infants, and its ordinances have no respect to them. But we 
cannot accept a definition which thus hands over our little ones to 
uncovenanted mercies. As we understand it, the gospel is much 
more and better than the proclamation of the terms on which God 
will save those who are capable of believing; it is the declaration of 
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his infinite love to a fallen world, the revelation of the way by which 
He seeks and saves that which was lost. We deny that any one, 
infant or adult, is regenerated by the proclamation of the gospel. We 
are born again by the Holy Spirit, whose influences, the purchase of 
Christ’s death and intercession, are not confined to words nor to any 
outward means, but, like the wind which bloweth where it listeth, 
works when and where and how He wills. The Christian conscious- 
ness and faith of all ages have never separated the belief that infants 
are saved from the fact that Christ was born of awoman and died for 
man’s redemption. How beautiful and how profound in their grasp 
of the true meaning of the gospel are the words of Irenzus, the 
disciple of Polycarp, the disciple of the Apostle John: “ Christ came 
to redeem all to himself, all who through him are regenerated to God, 
infants, little children, boys, young men and old. Hence he passed 
through every age, and for infants he became an infant, sanctifying 
the infants; among the little children he became a little child, sanc- 
tifying those who belong to this age, at the same time setting them 
an example of piety, of well-doing, and of obedience. Among the 
young men he became a young man, that he might set them an ex- 
ample and sanctify them to the Lord.” 

We cannot agree with Neander that “ Irenzus here testifies to the 
profound Christian idea out of which Infant Baptism arose, and which 
procured for it at length universal recognition.” * 

This reverses the order of Christian experience, according to which 
the prescriptive rule and the dogmatic truth came first, and under 
their divinely adapted influence the Christian consciousness is un- 
folded. 

We think Dr. Schaff puts the case much more felicitously when he 
says: 

‘The ultimate authority for Infant Baptism in the bosom of a regular Christian 
community, and under sufficient guarantee of a pious education—for only in these 
terms do we advocate it—lies in the universal import of Christ’s person and work which 
extends as far as humanity itself. A Christ able and willing to save none but adults 
would be no such Christ as the gospel presents. Faith does not produce the blessings 
of salvation, but simply receives them. Now, this receptivity of the divine, or faith in 
its incipient form and slumbering germ, may be found in the child even purer than in 
the adult. In virtue of its religious constitution and endowment, the child is susceptible 
to the influences of grace and may be actually regenerated. If aman deny this, he must, 


to be consistent, condemn all children without exception to perdition” (Schaff’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Apostolic Church,” p. 576). 


The belief that all who die in infancy are saved through Christ, 
which is now well-nigh universal among Protestant Christians, is not 





* “ History of Christian Church,” vol. i., p. 311. 
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based upon any new revelation, but upon a clearer and broader ap- 
prehension of the old. It is the true import of the gospel that 
“ Where sin abounded there grace did much more abound,” that “ As 
sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ” (Rom. v. 20, 21). And 
how can grace “abound more exceedingly ” than sin does, if infants 
are not included in the gospel salvation? And what then did Christ 
mean when he took infants in his arms and declared, of such is the 
kingdom of God? We believe that the satisfaction which he, as the 
seed of the woman and the Saviour of the world, rendered to God’s 
broken law, takes away the guilt and condemnation of Adam’s sin 
from the whole human race. We donot say the inherited corruption 
and depravity of our nature which is commonly called original sin ; 
but we say the guz/t and condemnation of Adam’s first sin ; so that the 
multitude of the redeemed, which no man can number, will include, 
not only all believers, but all who have not “ sinned after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression,” that is to say, all who die in infancy. We 
believe further that, “ As in Adam all died, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” For “the first man Adam was made a “ving soul, but 
the last Adam was made a quickening spirit” (1 Cor. xv. 22, 45). 
The analogy between the first Adam as the representative of the 
whole human race, and the last Adam as the representative of all the 
redeemed, is exact and complete. Christ not only removes the 
imputed guilt and condemnation of the first sin from the whole human 
race, and in that sense “takes away ¢he sin of the world,” and is “ the 
Saviour of all men”; but as the representative of the redeemed, 
whether believing adults or infants dying in infancy, he is “ made a 
quickening spirit” to regenerate them all. To limit his seed, the 
travail of his soul which he saw and was satisfied, to those whom we 
can see and from whom we can hear the confession of their faith, is to 
bound the vision and the purpose of Christ by our finite senses. The 
only restrictions we are authorized to put upon redeeming grace are 
those which God himself has expressly imposed. We may not 
exclude any whom he has not excluded. He has excluded those who 
hear the gospel and believe not. But he has not excluded any infants 
asysuch. Here the silence of the Scriptures is profoundly significant, 
and it is exactly analogous, as it is co-extensive, with their silence 
in regard to the Baptism of Infants. Their baptism and their salva- 
tion rest upon the same broad foundations. The silence in both 
cases is underlaid and pervaded by a multitude of good and necessary 
inferences, and re-echoes with the sweetest utterances of the still small 
voice of God. It is asilence and an infinitude like that which we feel 
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on the seashore, where the waves that murmur and break at our 
feet are as nothing to the fulness which stretches in our thoughts 
beyond the bounds of our horizon. 


‘* There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 


And as we believe that mercy is covenanted to our infant offspring, 
we do not hesitate to apply to them its outward sign and seal by 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. 

‘‘God having appointed baptism as the sign and seal of regeneration, unto whom he 
denies it, he denies the grace signified by it. If therefore God denies the sign unto 
the infant seed of believers, it must be because he denies the grace of it ; and then all 
the children of believing parents dying in infancy must without hope be eternally 
damned. I do not say all must be so who are not baptized, but all must be so whom 
God would not have baptized.» But this is contrary to the goodness and love of God, 
the nature and promises of the covenant, the testimony of Christ receiving them to the 
kingdom of God, the faith of godly parents, and the belief of the church in all ages. 
It follows hence unavoidably that infants who die in their infancy have the grace of 


regeneration, and consequently as good a right unto baptism as believers themselves ” 
(Owen’s Works, vol. xvi., p. 260). 


X. WHY THEN DO WE NOT BAPTIZE ALL INFANTS? 


If Christ’s incarnation, in the form of a child born of a woman, has 
a special significance and efficacy in its relation to childhood, and if 
all who “have not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgres- 
sion ’—z. é., all who die in infancy—are included among the redeemed, 
why do we restrict baptism to the children of believers? The an- 
swer to this question is threefold: %rst, because baptism is not in 
any case the efficient cause of salvation; it does not produce, it only 
signifies and seals our regeneration and engrafting into Christ. Sec- 
ondly, because the efficacy of baptism, as a means of salvation, is not 
experienced by those who die in infancy, but only by those who live 
to maturity. An infant dying unbaptized is just as safe in Christ as 
though it had received the sacramental seal. Thirdly, because God 
has expressly conditioned the baptism of infants even as he has con- 
ditioned the baptism of adults. But these conditions, depending in 
both cases upon duties prescribed to those who are capable of per- 
forming them, do not of themselves exclude any from a participation 
in the sacrament. God does not deny baptism to any infant. This 
is true in the same sense that he does not deny salvation to any adult. 
Paul declares that “ God our Saviour will have ALL MEN to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim. ii. 4). And 
Peter says: “ He is not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance” (2 Peter iii. 9). We take these decla- 
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rations in their plain and full meaning. We do not whittle them : 
away in order to dovetail them into other Scripture statements. At 
the same time we recognize the fact that God has prescribed certain 
conditions upon which alone men can be saved. We may not limit 
the holy one of Israel in the exercise of his saving grace, but he may 
and does limit himself. “He so loved the world” (z. ¢., all mankind) 
“that he gave his only begotten Son, that «whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” If in such declarations 
he seems to our finite apprehension to contradict himself, we may 
safely leave him to solve the difficulty. Meantime, it is enough for 
us to know that he has laid upon his church the obligation to go 
and disciple and baptize all nations. 

In the same way, and with no greater apparent contradiction, he 
will have all infants to be baptized. He does not deny the sign and 
seal of his saving grace to any, even as he does not exclude any from 
salvation; but at the same time he has restricted the universal appli- 
cation of baptism to infants by the express condition that parents 
must themselves profess to believe and covenant to bring up their 
children in the faith and obedience of the gospel. This condition is 
expressed in the explicit terms of the Abrahamic covenant, in the 
command of Christ to proselyte all nations as the prerequisite to the 
baptism of themselves and their little ones, and in the example of the 
apostle in baptizing the households of believers. The minister has 
no discretion in this matter. His office is purely ministerial and 
declarative. He is to baptize only the children of those who are 
within the pale of the visible church and in covenant with God, just 
as the priest under the old dispensation was to circumcise only those 
whose parents, whether by birthright or adoption, stood in the same 
divine relationship. And the reasons for this restriction are obvious. 
The efficacy of baptism as a means of salvation is realized through 
the fidelity of those who are parties to the covenant. Ministers have 
no right to aid or encourage parents in making vows which there is 
no reasonable ground to believe they intend to fulfil. All God’s pur- 
poses of salvation include the means as well asthe end. There is 
no such thing revealed in Scripture as an absolute and unconditional 
decree of eternal life, to be executed irrespective of Christian char- 
acter and the means by which that character is to be wrought out. 
A Christian education, in the case of those who live to years of 
maturity, is the normal and permanent agency by which salvation is 
to be secured. Instruction and regeneration in adult years are excep- 
tional, and belong to the infancy and formative period of the church 
rather than to her maturity. As she approaches nearer to her mil- 
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lennial glory, and performs more fully her divine commission, she 
will realize more and more the fulfilment of the promise: “ All thy 
children shall be taught of God.” The miserable superstition which 
looks upon the administration of baptism as the christening or christian- 
ising of a child, and the still more degrading notion which regards it 
as a formal and ceremonial giving of a name, have their root in igno- 
rance and indifference to the true meaning of God’s solemn ordi- 
nance, and go very far to explain the lamentable fact that so many 
children of the church repudiate their obligations and sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

A sufficient guarantee for the Christian education of a child is the 
divinely appointed and indispensable condition of its baptism. In 
this all Christians who reject the doctrine of the inherent efficacy of 
the ordinance are agreed. Still it is an open question what consti- 
tutes a sufficient guarantee, or, in other words, who are qualified to 
be sponsors in baptism? Who shall profess faith and obedience 
as its representatives, and give pledges that the child will be brought 
up in accordance with these professions? The Presbyterian Church, 
in common with most of the churches of the Reformation, has always 
insisted that parents, or those who actually stand in /oco parentis— 
that is, those who really intend to bring up the child—are the only 
persons who ought to be accepted as its sureties in this solemn trans- 
action. 

It seems to us shocking to common sense and to truth that one 
who has only a passing interest in the little one, who has no responsi- 
bility for its education and does not expect to have a controlling influ- 
ence inthe moulding of its character—one who in many cases. does 
not expect to see the child again after the ceremony,—should assume 
these solemn obligations and make these solemn promises in its be- 
half. No such practice prevailed in the early Christian Church. 
Bingham in his “Christian Antiquities” shows that up to the time 
of Augustine parents were, in all ordinary cases, sponsors for their 
own children. 


‘‘The extraordinary cases in which they were presented by others were commonly 
such cases where parents could not or would not do that kind office for them ; as where 
slaves were presented for baptism by their masters, or children whose parents were 
dead, were brought by the charity of any one who would show that mercy on them, or 
children exposed to death by their parents which were sometimes taken up by the holy 
virgins of the church, and by them presented for baptism. These are the only cases men- 
tioned by St. Augustine in which children seem to have had other sponsors and not their 
parents ; which makes it probable that in all ordinary cases parents were sureties for 
their own children” (Bingham’s ‘‘ Christian Antiquities,” vol. i., p. 552). 


It goes almost without saying that adopted children stand upon the 
same footing, in regard to baptism, with natural children. The Gen- 
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eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has declared that “it isthe 
duty of masters who are members of the church to present the chil- 
dren of parents in servitude for the ordinance of baptism, provided 
they are in a situation to train them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord”; and also that “the children of heathen parents, 
who are committed to our missions, or to other Christian tuition, so 
as to secure effectually their entire religious education,” are to be 
baptized upon the faith and promise of those who engage to bring 
them up. 

It being admitted that the indispensable condition of baptism is a 
sufficient guarantee for the Christian education of the child, it re- 
mains to consider what are the qualifications on the part of parents, 
natural or adopted, which entitle them to give such a guarantee. 
Whose children have a right to baptism? There is an ambiguity in 
this question which it is very important to clear up. It is exactly 
parallel with the question, who have a right to be recognized as 
members of the visible church? This question may refer either to the 
abstract right in the sight of God, or to the concrete and prescriptive 
right in the sight of men. In God’s sight none have a right to visible 
church-membership and to a participation in the sacraments, but 
those who are regenerate and made members of the invisible church. 
Ministers are to preach this doctrine. But from the nature of the 
case they cannot enforce it upon individuals, because they have not 
the gift of discerning spirits. They are bound to recognize as 
members of the visible church and to admit to all its ordinances and 
privileges all those who make a credible profession of their faith in 
Christ, z.¢., a confession against which there is no conclusive evidence 
to the contrary; not upon the certainty, but upon the presumption 
that they are regenerate and members of the invisible church. The 
responsibility for the truth or falsity of such a profession rests not upon 
the church or the minister who accepts it, but upon the individual 
who makes it. The same is true of the children of professed believ- 
ers and of the profession which they make representatively through 
their parents. They are members of the visible church and pre- 
sumptively regenerate upon the same grounds that their parents are. 
They are included in the covenant whose sacraments the minister is 
to dispense. If the acceptance of the covenant is a mere outward 
form, without the inward reality, then the sacramental seal, whether 
applied to the parent or to the child, is merely an outward sign with- 
out the inward and invisible grace, and the essential element being 
wanting, it is, in fact, no sacrament at all. But the minister cannot 
discriminate between the false and the true. He can only act upon the 
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presumption in the case. The Westminster Confession and Catechisms 
answer the question whose children are to baptized as definitely 
as the nature of the case will allow. The Confession (Chap. 28, 4,) 
declares that “not only those who do actually profess faith in and 
obedience to Christ, but also infants of one or both believing parents, 
are to be baptized.” By believing parents is evidently meant those 
who actually profess to believe as distinguished from those who pro- 
fess in and through their representatives or sponsors. The Shorter 
Catechism says (Question 95), ‘the infants of such as are members of 
the visible church are to be baptized.” And the Larger Catechism 
(Question 166), still further explains this position: “ Infants descend- 
ing from parents, either both or but one of them professing faith in 
Christ and obedience to him, are in that respect within the covenant 
and are to be baptized.” Now this is in exact accordance with the 
requirements of the Abrahamic covenant in regard to the circumcis- 
ion of children ; and it throws upon the minister the responsibility 
of deciding in every case, whether those who ask for the baptism of 
their children are members of the visible church and make a credible 
profession of faith. It is easy to renounce this responsibility by 
baptizing all who are presented, asking no questions for conscience 
sake. It is easy also to evade it by baptizing only the children of 
those who are communicant members of some particular church. But 
where is the warrant in Scripture, or in any of the Reformed Creeds, 
for making church-membership and the profession of faith identical 
with coming to the Lord’s table? 

After much study of this question the writer has come deliberately 
to the conclusion to baptize the children of all who have themselves 
been baptized, who have never repudiated their covenant obligations, 
and who at the time of the administration of the ordinance are pre- 
pared to make a credible profession of their faith in and obedience to 
Christ. Inthe lamentable absence of any authorized form for the 
baptism of infants in the Presbyterian Church, we have prepared such 
a confession as would entitle those who make it, to come to the Lord’s 
table, connecting with it specific and solemn promises to bring up the 
child to be baptized for God, by instruction, by example, and by 
prayer. If any parents will deceitfully or carelessly make such a con- 
fession and assume such vows, the accountability is on them, not on 
us. The instances in which non-communicants will ask for the bap- 
tism of their children on these conditions are not many. But there 
are such cases in which the known character of the applicants inspires 
far more confidence in their sincerity than we are able to feel toward 
many who have “joined the church.” We dare not exclude their 
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children from the one sacrament because they have timid or errone- 
ous views in regard to the other. Coming to the Lord’s table and 
having our children baptized are both privileges of the covenant. It 
is not for us to say, nor can we find anything in the Word of God 
which lays down an invariable rule as to which of these privileges 
must be first embraced. The refusal in all cases to baptize the chil- 
dren of those who are not communicants can be justified only upon the 
assumption that membership in the visible church is identical with 
coming to the Lord’s table. This, we know, is the popular notion 
on the subject, but it is contrary to the doctrine of all the Reformed 
Creeds and of the Scriptures, which agree in teaching that the chil- 
dren of professing Christians are born members of the visible church 
according to Paul’s declaration in 1 Cor. vii. 14: ‘ Else were your 
children unclean, but now are they Aoly,” 2. ¢., separated from the 
world and consecrated to God by virtue of the household covenant. 

Dr. Ashbel Green, in his lectures on the Shorter Catechism, admi- 
rably discusses this subject. We quote his words as an exposition 
and defence of our views: 


“‘T have no belief in such a thing as a half-way covenant, nor am I prepared to say 
that the essential qualifications for a participation in both sacraments are not the same, 
and I distinctly say that baptism, in my judgment, ought not to be administered to those 
of whom there is no reasonable ground to believe, after examination and inquiry, that 
the requisitions of duty in chap. vii. of our Directory for Worship will be solemnly 
regarded and their performance conscientiously endeavored. All this notwithstanding, 
I cannot make abstinence from the Lord’s table the ground, in all cases, for precluding 
from the privilege of devoting their infant offspring to God in baptism, some who are 
desirous of doing it, although they cannot, for the present, view themselves as prepared 
to go to the table of the Lord” (Green’s Lectures, vol. ii., 378). 


Our venerated teacher, Dr. Hodge, fully endorses these views: 


‘“*The sacraments, as all admit, are to be confined to members of the church, but 
the church does not consist exclusively of communicants. It includes all those who, 
having been baptized, have not forfeited their membership by scandalous living or by 
an act of church discipline. All members of the church are professors of religion. 
. ... Those, therefore, who having been themselves baptized and still professing 
their faith in the true religion, having competent knowledge and being free from scan- 
dal, ought not only to be permitted, but urged and enjoined to present their children for 
baptism ” (Hodge’s ‘‘ Theology,” vol. ii., 578). 


XI. Our limits will allow only asummary answer to the question, 
WHAT PROFIT IS THERE IN THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS? This is 
substantially the question Paul discussed in regard to circumcision 
(itt Rom. iii. 1, 2), and we may answer it as he did—‘‘ Much every 
way.” There has always been a disposition in men to dispute the 
necessity of the means God chooses as the symbols and channels of 
his saving grace. Naaman, the leper, could not see why he should 
be required to wash at all, or if he must wash in order to be healed, 
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he thought Abana and Pharpar were better for that purpose than all 
the waters of Israel. There are those who deny the efficacy and 
obligation of all outward forms and sacraments; and they are 
far more consistent than those who insist upon the necessity for 
baptism in the case of adults, and yet deny, and even scoff at it asa 
useless form when applied to an unconscious infant: as though to the 
eye of human reason there were any better grounds for its necessity 
in the one case than in the other, and as though the faith on which 
they predicate the right to a participation in the ordinance were not 
as truly a gift of God’s sovereign grace, as any which he bestows upon 
a child that is filled with the Holy Ghost from its mother’s womb. 
If, as we have shown, the baptism of our children is warranted and 
required by the practice of the Christian Church in all ages, by the 
example of the apostles, by the conduct and words of Christ recog- 
nizing children as members of his church, by the express conditions 
of the Abrahamic covenant which is the perpetual charter of the 
church, and by the identity of circumcision with baptism as the sign and 
seal of that covenant ; then our obligation in this matter rests upon 
something infinitely higher and betterthan our apprehensions of the 
good which may result from our obedience. 

But we are very far from resting our answer to the question under 
discussion upon prescriptive authority. We are encouraged to 
embrace our privilege, and perform our duty by antecedent probability 
and by ascertained facts. 

By the baptism of our little ones into the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, we recognize and lay hold upon the cove- 
nant promises which are to believers and their children, and accept 
God's pledge that if we do our duty in the performance of our vows, his 
blessing will follow. We put a visible mark of distinction upon the 
child, separating it from the pagan and unbelieving world, and ac- 
knowledging it as a birthright member of the church of God. We 
put ourselves under covenant bonds to behave ourselves before our 
children, and to mould their character, not as “pagans suckled in a creed 
outworn,” but asthe children of God and heirs of his promises; and we 
endow our lips with an argument of divine persuasiveness, when at 
the earliest dawn of intelligence, mingled with the sweet story of old, 
we whisper into the souls of our children the assurance that they are 
the lambs of Christ’s flock, and bear his mark. We believe that no 
Christian parent, whose example and teaching were consistent, ever 
made such an appeal to the tender soul of a child without evoking a 
quick and abiding response. It does not invalidate these reasons te 


observe that the carelessness and neglect of parents so often make 
5 
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them of no effect. It is easy to pick out individual instances, where 
children seem to have been trained according to the baptismal 
covenant, and yet have become reprobate concerning the faith; and 
then generalizing from these exceptional instances to ask unbelievingly, 
what profit is there in the baptism of infants? We believe that the 
comparative number of such sad cases is greatly exaggerated ; that it 
is unwarrantably increased in our estimation by counting all as un- 
regenerate and unconverted, who have not passed through a pre- 
scribed process of religious experience and “ joined the church”; and 
that if we knew the secret history of the worst cases, and could trace 
out on the one hand the fatal defects in their Christian education, 
and on the other hand the instances in which divine grace triumphs in 
those who, like Saul of Tarsus, are “ born out of due season,” the sad 
catalogue would be largely decreased, even if it were not entirely 
obliterated. 

The patent facts on the other side of this question, the innumer- 
able instances in which the baptism of infants and their education in 
accordance therewith have brought forth immediate and apparent 
fruits, are full of glory to God and joy to us. The whole history of 
Christianity abounds with them. The household covenant has 
always been the glory and the beauty of the Presbyterian Church in 
her ministry and her membership. Unfortunately our statistics have 
not been kept with a definite reference to this vital subject, but the 
following statement of facts is very suggestive. The whole number 
of communicants received into our churches in six years from 1878 to 
1883 inclusive, is 175,176, an average of 29,196 a year; the whole 
number of adults baptized during the same period is 59,109, leaving 
116,067, or an average of 19,344 a year, admitted to the Lord’s table 
from the children of the church, more than double the average 
number brought in from the world.* And this too at a period when 
the baptism of infants and the whole theory of the household cove- 
nant have fallen into comparative neglect. 

We pray and look for a grand revival on this subject, which will 
largely increase the ministry with the best material, and give a new 
impulse to all the enterprises of the church. Not the least of the 
blessed fruits of such a revival, indeed the very root of its influence, 
will be its effect upon Christian parents. It is true that they are 
bound to bring up their children for God and his church, whether 
they make a covenant promise to do so or not. And so also every 
man is bound to live a Christian life, whether he professes his faith 





*See Minutes of Assembly, 1883, p. 1106, 
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and obedience to Christ or not. Such professions do not create, they 
only acknowledge our obligations. But is there no inherent propriety, 
no tribute of honor to God, no stimulus and no comfort to ourselves 
in such acknowledgments? A king who ascends the throne of his 
ancestors, a chief magistrate who assumes the presidency of a great 
people to which he has been elected, is bound by the very inheritance 
or assumption of the office to discharge its duties faithfully. But is 
there no fitness and no moral power in the coronation or inaugura- 
tion oath? The most solemn office which any man or woman can 
inherit or assume, which has the highest functions and draws after it 
the weightiest results for time and eternity, is the office of training 
an immortal soul. It is the type and the germ of all governmental 
authority ; it is the image of the divine. God has no higher or more 
tender title than Our Father. To regard children as the unfortunate 
accidents of marriage is bestial. To look upon them as an encum- 
brance to faith is heathenish. ‘Marriage is the divinely appointed 
means for propagating the church. The parental office is infinitely 
magnified by the fact that our children are not made but begotten 
by us, and receive from us by heredity untold influences for good 
or for evil. If the assumption of any office on earth ought to be sig- 
nalized by a solemn inauguration this ought to be. The craving for 
such a ceremony is a parental instinct. God recognized it and 
wrought it into the foundations of the church in the Abrahamic cov- 
enant. To cast it out of the church is to tarnish her historic glory 
and to diminish her power; to root it out of the parental heart is to 
destroy one of its finest susceptibilities to the religion of the Bible. 
The object of baptism and of Christian training is not to circum- 
vent, but to carry out and complete the election of grace. We do 
not believe in any human, much less in any ceremonial or mechanical 
salvation. The question of the salvation of any soul turns ultimately 
upon the gracious counsel of God’s own will. It is just as true of the 
preaching of the gospel and of all the means of grace as it is of bap- 
tism, that they are made effectual for salvation only to the elect, and 
that their “efficacy is not tied to the moment of administration.” 
But this is the divine side of redemption, with which we have nothing 
to do but to believe and adore. On the human side the means are 
just as much ordained as the end. We must “give diligence to make 
our calling and election sure.” We must “work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling decause God works in us to will and to do of 
his own good pleasure.” And the same is true of the salvation of our 
little ones. God, like a tender human mother, prepares for his true 
children before they are born. The cradle is made ready before they 
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are laid in it. He does not leave them, like the ostrich, to be hatched 
in the desert and fed upon sand. Christians do not come from His 
moulding hand like Adam, full formed; they are begotten and nour- 
ished, and grow as babes to the full stature of men. Christian nurture, 
beginning in infancy, inheriting traditional influences, and surrounded 
at the first dawn of consciousness by a religious atmosphere, is the 
normal and divine method for propagating the church. Of this 
method the baptism of infants is the visible exponent and the mutual 
pledge between God and his believing people. “To be unbaptized, 
therefore, is a grievous injury and reproach, and one which no parent 
can innocently entail upon a child.” * 


HENRY J. VAN DYKE. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





* Hodge's ‘* Theology,” vol. iii., 579. 





III. 


THE DOUBLE FUNCTION OF MUSIC IN THE 
CHURCH. 


HE hereditary ritual of the Presbyterian Church in this country 
recognized one function of singing in divine service, and only 
one. This function was that of a vehicle for the utterance of wor- 
ship by the united voices of the Christian assembly, in literal metri- 
cal versions of passages of holy Scripture. The Presbyterian rite 
excluded all “human composures” as forms of prayer and praise, 
excepting extemporaneous composures. Withal it had no place for 
the use of musical instruments, and nothing for a choir to do apart 
from the people. 

This ritual was established and defended by no arguments of expe- 
diency, or taste, or judgment of what was edifying. It was founded 
jure divino on a theological principle which was thus enunciated : 
“nothing may be added in the worship of God, as parts of worship, 
but what is prescribed or appointed by the word of God.”* Any de- 
parture from this principle was held to be constructive idolatry, for- 
bidden by implication in the SecondCommandment. The principle, 
though really developed by the exigencies of controversy with popery 
and prelacy, was not on that account laid down with a less confident 
dogmatism, nor applied with less of arbitrary authority. But having 
outlasted several generations of strenuous polemic, it came at last (so 
far as the main body of American Presbyterians was concerned) to a 
violent death in the struggle that ended in the introduction into pub- 
lic worship of Dr. Watts’s “ Imitation of the Psalms of David in the 
language of the New Testament.” 

We listen sometimes with wonder and sometimes with amusement 
to traditionary anecdotes of the intense animosities incident to the 
introduction of that new psalm-book. But the real occasion of won- 
der is that the animosities were not far more intense; for that change 
of books involved a theological revolution. The action of the Gen- 


* Vincent’s Catechism, LI. Q. 9. 
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eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, at the close of the last century, in which the aid of 
Timothy Dwight of Yale College and the General Association of 
Connecticut was invoked to provide a suitable “system of public 
psalmody,”’ with the later vote authorizing the use of Dwight’s book 
of Psalms and Hymns, was the definite abandonment of a dogma 
which, through the storm and stress of many a controversy, had been 
counted by no small part of the church among “the fundamentals.” 
This barrier being taken down, free course was made for other inno- 
vations. With Watts’s Psalms and Dwight’s collection of hymns, 
came choirs, elaborate musical compositions practicable for choirs 
only, and finally musical instruments. But the traditionary ritual of 
the church, constructed originally to the purposed exclusion of all 
these, underwent no deliberate revision. A new factor had entered 
into the construction of the church services, but no place nor function 
was assigned to it. It could keep its place only by crowding out 
what was already in possession. As a matter of fact, in many 
instances, the choir simply entered into Presbyterian congregations 
and took the place which had been the people’s. 

This seems strange and illogical ; and it zs illogical, but not strange. 
It would have been quite consistent and reasonable for the Presby- 
terian Church, having squarely repudiated the major premise on 
which its immemorial controversy with the liturgists had been con- 
ducted, to review all its practice as deduced from that premise, and 
modify it accordingly. But such a course at that time, would have 
been impossible. There was no distinct, intelligent consciousness 
on the part of the people generally, of the logical consequences of 
their action; and if there had been, it would have been felt how 
much harder it is to change a habit or a prejudice, than to change a 
dogma. 

Accordingly, from that time forward, the state of church music in 
the Presbyterian Church has been, and still is, that of unstable equi- 
librium. Much cost of labor and money has been expended from 
year to year in organizing and perfecting the choir, and in constructing 
the organ and providing an accomplished organist, and when all is 
ready, there is nothing distinctly assigned to this expensive organiza- 
tion to do, that cannot be as well or better done withoutthem. The 
traditionary ritual provides for nothing but two or three psalms; and 
these are taken possession of by the choir until the craving need of 
some utterance by the Christian people demands them back again. 
The difficulty is adjusted by some sort of compromise, parcelling out 
one hymn to one party and one to another, and adding an “ opening 
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piece” at the beginning; or quite as often by a melancholy effort to 
fuse both the functions of song in one act, by a vague understand- 
ing that choir and people are to sing together, only that the choir 
shall not sing very effectively, nor the people very unanimously nor 
heartily. 

Now among those who seriously and intelligently study the subject 
of church music, it is commonly recognized, I think, that there are 
two wholly distinct functions of music in divine service, correspond- 
ing to the two forms of choir singing and congregational singing; 
that music is good, first, as a means of uniting the voices of the wor- 
shippers in uttering praise to God; and good, secondly, as a vehicle 
for conveying religious truth and sentiment to the minds of the peo- 
ple as listeners; that it is good for expression, and also for zmpres- 
sion. It is generally understood and admitted among such persons, 
that the two functions which appear in the secular applications of mu- 
sic, are to be recognized also in its religious applications; that it may 
belong not only to the worship of the church, but to the didactic and 
hortatory parts.of its services. And the widely different principles 
which govern the use of music in these two different applications are 
not unknown to intelligent critics. An ideal system of church music 
is that in which the hearty, simple, unanimous song of the whole 
people in the act of common praise becomes all the more significant 
and delightful by contrast with the act of the choir using all the re- 
sources of musical composition, with the utmost efforts of studious 
skill, to impress upon the silent and listening people the meaning of 
sacred words—‘ teaching and admonishing with psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs.” But this absolutely vital distinction, however clearly 
apprehended by a few, has never come into general and practical 
recognition. And until it is recognized and acted on, any large im- 
provement in church music is not to be hoped for. Once clearly 
acknowledged, it will compel a deliberate revision of the whole sub- 
ject of the order and methods of public worship in its relations to 
the use of music. 

The results of such revision, when it is made, will not be capable 
of being summed in a formula of general application. General prin- 
ciples can be enunciated, but the arrangement of details must needs 
vary with different congregations. The attempt to bring about uni- 
formity of use in a matter on which there is not and cannot be uni- 
formity of conditions, but where there must always be a wide 
diversity of culture, taste, habits, and resources, can do nothing but 
mischief. 


What a very fine thing it would be, if the Board of Publication 
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of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., would only issue (by a duly 
authorized Committee) a series of working drawings for a meeting- 
house, and then try to have all future Presbyterian churches, large 
and small, cheap and costly, built after that pattern! It is just so 
wise exactly for this same Board to prepare a body of church music 
to be used alike by congregations in all parts of the country, of all 
grades of taste, culture, and resources. In the nature of the case, 
the book which will be tolerably good for some of these congrega- 
tions will be intolerable for others; and neither the compiler nor the 
Board will be to blame for it, but only the utterly impracticable idea 
whicht is attempted to realize. The only course to be followed, in 
such a case, is to adapt the book to somebody’s conception of the 
average taste of the Presbyterian congregation, take it by small and 
large; and nobody will conceive that this average is a high one. 
Consequently a book of music fitted to be acceptable and useful 
in the average church, is an incubus under which some other 
churches groan being burdened. The spiritual edification, the 
enjoyment in worship, and the material growth and prosperity, of 
some of the more cultivated Presbyterian congregations are suffering 
from year to year from their being loaded with a system of psalmody 
that is levelled down to the general average of the churches, North, 
South, and West. If the tune-book were adapted, on the other hand, 
to the congregations of higher musical culture, it would be a burden 
to the others. In either case, this ambition fora sectarian uniformity 
of use, in a matter of taste in which there is no uniformity of condi- 
tions, is pursued to the serious detriment of individual congregations, 
and is pursued in vain, after all; for the uniformity is not secured. 

Not only the selection of music, but, in general, all the details of 
the order of worship with reference to the uses of music, ought freely 
to vary with the varying requirements of the particular congregation ; 
from the simplicity of those congregations in which nothing is used 
but plain psalmody sung by the whole people, to those in which, 
with cost, study and labor, the resources of sacred art are largely 
drawn upon. But in speaking of those congregations in which good 
choirs sing good music, there are some principles to be suggested 
that are of general application. 

(1.) It is most undesirable to find use for the choir by dividing the 
psalmody between choir and congregation. The characteristic, histori- 
cal purpose and use of metrical psalms and hymns, in modern Chris- 
tendom, is for the folk-song of the church. The feeblest form of choir 
music extant, is that which is known in America (though hardly known 
at all elsewhere) as the ‘“ Hymn by the Choir.” The habit of seques- 
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trating some hymns in the service for the honors of a more exquisite: 
performance, tends to break the habit of simple, unanimous, psalmody 
by the whole people. It is much better that the announcement of a 
hymn should be a/ways the signal to bring the whole assembly to its 
feet in an act of common worship. 

This understanding ought to relieve the choir of the useless bore 
of rehearsing six bits of plain psalmody every Saturday night. Good 
psalmody, with a choir of the least skill, and a congregation of fair 
musical capacity, needs no rehearsal. It is better without it. Prop- 
erly led by the organist and choir-master or precentor, it goes of itself. 
To set the choir practicing a people’s hymn is only to tempt it into 
certain choir “effects’’ which may, or may not, be good and useful in 
their place, but are merely distracting in the act of worship. 

But the minister and organist cannot be too studious of the hymn 
and tune book—the minister to guide his selections with reference to 
tune as well as hymn;.and the organist to have his copy well anno- 
tated with reference to movement and registration. 

Beside metrical psalmody, the congregation may easily have much 
enjoyment in the chanting of psalms, zf the selections for this pur- 
pose are few in number and return frequently in routine. Ten selec- 
tions, assigned for morning and evening worship on each of the Sun- 
days of the month, in regular recurrence, give variety enough and not 
too much; and the utterance of the words together having once been 
learned, the chant-music may be changed freely. 

So much for the exercises of the congregational singing, which 
ought to be not less frequent, but more frequent, than is now com- 
mon. 

(2.) Coming nowto the question what duties, in the order of public 
worship, shall be assigned to the choir, the first consideration to be 
had is that these duties shall be prescribed definitely and with some 
intelligible reason. This excludes, at the outset, that which, in the 
too prevalent no-particular-order of church worship, is the horror of 
people of devout taste, and the embarrassment of every serious and 
conscientious church musician—I mean the “ Voluntary by the choir,” 
that is, that at a certain point in the order of service, at the begin- 
ning or elsewhere, the choir shall sing “ something,” without any par- 
ticular reference to the meaning or fitness of it, except that the 
words, so far as they are understood, shall have a pious sort of sound, 
and not contain anything unsuitable. O, the frightful rubbish that 
is sometimes sung in Presbyterian churches, when the choir are thus 
turned loose upon the people! And who is to blame for it, but the 
church that sets them up with an organ and with salaries, and with 
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general orders to sing something, and no distinct and rigorous instruc- 
tions what to sing? How does a public speaker like it, to be asked to 
say something for about five minutes with no particular reference to 
any particular subject or any particular object, but only to make him- 
self interesting? The chances are, in that case, that he utters a lot 
of precious nonsense; and that is just what the choir does in the like 
case. 

As to the musical forms best suited to the use of choirs in Presby- 
terian churches, the most considerable is the Anthem. This word is 
often used, in a loose sense, to mean almost any vocal composition 
for the church except a psalm-tune, a chant, or a “spiritual song.” 
The Anthem properly so-called, the large and ample illustration, in 
successive movements, of a passage of Holy Scripture, is not much 
known in Presbyterian churches in America. It is a noble musical 
form, which has employed the best genius of Christian composers, in 
works some of which may task the best skill of any choir. It is the 
sermon of the service of song, and when the musical superfluities with 
which our worship is now incumbered are eliminated, it ought to have 
a worthy place, if not for every Sunday, at least for frequent use in 
the Lord’s house, whereverthere are choirs competent to such high 
work. 

But a simpler, more generally useful musical form for choirs, is 
the Scriptural Sentence. And when the place of this in the service 
is wisély fixed and the character of it defined, it may be in the highest 
degree conducive to spiritual edification. The supply of good com- 
positions in this form is not large at present; but there is no other 
reason why, in a well-ordered system of worship, it should not become 
at once the best common form of choir-music. 

(3.) After a somewhat definite notion has been gained as to what 
the parts of public worship are to be, in a service in which the two 
functions of music are both to be employed, the proper ordering of 
these parts into a whole is not so easy a matter as it seems to those 
who have never seriously studied it. The average minister, so far as 
I have made his acquaintance, thinks it only a matter of a few minutes 
and a half-sheet of sermon-paper to make out an “Order of 
Service,” to be pinned up inside of the pulpit, that will be just as good 
as fhe next one—here a prayer, and there a hymn, and there a 
chapter, and somewhere a chance for the choir to sing “ something”; 
these for “the preliminaries” to the Sermon, and a little more fora 
snapper at the end of it. But in fact the pastor who, within those 
two canons of the New Testament “ Directory of Worship ”"—“ All 
things to edifying,” and “ All things decently and in order ”—shall 
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construct and put into becoming language and shape (which is mo¢ the 
shape of a concert-programme) a good Order of Worship for his church, 
will find it as hard and as useful a week's work as the best sermon that 
he ever wrote. 

Among the principles which he will need to keep in mind are these: 

(1.) Any change in customary habits and usages of public worship 
in a particular congregation is, in itself considered, an evil, even when 
it is a necessary evil. Therefore the existing usage of worship, in 
any place, should be the basis of the new order, to be departed from 
only for good reason—a principle which some neglecting, have failed. 

(2.) In the successive offices of worship there must be a studied 
alternation and variety, to engage the attention and sustain the interest 
of the people, old and young, and to relieve the fatigue of the feeble. 
This principle is violated, when (for instance) the singing of a psalm 
is immediately followed by the responsive reading of a psalm; or 
when the song of the people comes just before, or just after, the song 
of the choir. 

(3.) But, far more important than this, there needs to be an intel- 
ligible consecutiveness and progress in the order of service, that the 
worship of Christ’s house may be, as the word of the Scripture requires, 
a “ logical service ’”’—vrationabile obsequium. If the act of Confession 
has place at the beginning of worship, with Invocation of Pardon and 


Grace ; then let there be no vain repetition of it later on. If Thanks- 
giving for Mercies is part of the General Prayer, then let it not be 
anticipated inthe Prayer of Invocation. It tends “to edifying” when 


, 


the “ ministered unto,” as well as the minister, are conscious of the 
progress and connection, and customary method of the service. 
Whether those things which ought to be of constant recurrence in 
every service may not advantageously find expression in recurrent 
forms, is a question on which Presbyterians are divided, and which is 
well worthy of study, but is aside from the special purpose of this 
paper. 

Now, for more distinct illustration of these observations, and to 
bring them to practical point, let me propose an order of morning 
worship, not as adapted to all churches, but as suited to some of those. 
in which choir-music is used. 


After the organ prelude, the congregation rise and sing a Doxology (either the Gloria: 
Patri or Bishop Ken’s version). 

Then a prayer of Confession and Invocation is offered, followed by The Lord’s Prayer 
said by all the people ; and this by a Sentence out of the promises of Holy Scripture to, 
the penitent and believing, sung by a choir, 


Then an Invitation to Praise is read from the Scriptures, and the people chant.a. 
Psalm, 
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Lessons are then read from the Old and New Testaments, and if there is to be an 
Anthem, it is sung between the two Lessons. 

After the Lessons comes a Hymn ; and then Prayer. 

Then the Weekly Offering is received, during which Sentences of Scripture, suitable to 
this use, may be sung by the choir. And after the necessary Wotices have been given, a 
Hymn is sung. 

Then follow the Sermon, Prayer, a Hymn, and a Benediction. 


This order is not proposed as an ideal one, but as a good one for 
some churches. The question is how to provide for the Double 
Function of Music in a certain church, without needless disturbance 
of its existing usage. According to this order, the people sing five 
times, and say together the Lord’s Prayer; the choir sing a brief Sen- 
tence, an Anthem, and “ offertory sentences”; and yet the service is 
not longer than in other churches. 

There is no difficulty in making time for a rich, varied, animated 
service of worship, by pruning away superfluities that have no use 
except to take up time, or to give the high-priced organist and choir 
an opportunity to do something for their money. Such, for example, 
are the following: 1. The reading of hymns—a survival from the 
days when books were few; 2, the organ interludes between stanzas ; 
3, the “ giving out” of the tune before singing,—properly obsolete, 
except in the case of new tunes, since hymn and tune books came into 
use. By omitting these, “giving out” the tune only by its opening 
phrase; by disusing the old-fashioned drawling, or florid, or repeti- 
tious “choir tunes,” in favor of the simple and animated people’s 
tunes; and by the use of wall-tablets (almost universal in Presbyte- 
rian churches abroad), for announcing the hymns, so that there may be 
no hitch nor delay between the parts of service, the order of worship 
may be greatly varied and enriched, while the course of it will flow 
freely and unbroken, without weariness or loss of interest on the part 
of those participating. ; . 

LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 

Philadelphia, 








IV. 
AGNOSTICISM. 


HE term Agnosticism is from the Greek yryvwoxw, to know, 
and a privative, and means, literally, a theory which hypoth- 
ecates a state of ignorance, or absence of knowledge. In usage, the 
term is restricted to the designation of the doctrine of a modern 
school of philosophic scientists, who hold that the substance which is 
assumed to underlie and give birth to the phenomena of the Uni- 
verse is unknowable. The discussion of the doctrine expressed by 
this term will not be considered out of place at this time by any one 
who is acquainted with the present drift of a certain school of scien- 
tific speculation. Day unto day is uttering speech respecting the 
inseparable connection which obtains between Theology and Science, 
whether mental or physical. Scientists and theologians may warn 
each other off from their respective domains, but the warning must 
ever prove abortive. Impelled by the very constitution of their na- 
ture, scientists cannot rest in second causes scattered and unrelated ; 
and admonished by the divine word, which condemns men for not 
studying the visible universe so as to discover the invisible things of 
its author, theologians dare not consent to their exclusion from an 
empire which furnishes, in every department of its stupendous won- 
ders hitherto subjected to intelligent scrutiny, the most unquestion- 
able proofs of his eternal power and godhood. Under the dominion 
and sway of what has been very happily termed “ the questioning 
impulse,” the scientist can find no scientific resting-place outside the 
empire of Theology; and, on the other hand, the theologian, who 
is not otherwise constituted than the scientist, feels the impelling 
power of this same impulse enforced and sanctioned by the word of 
God. Ina word, the exclusionists, whether scientific or theological, 
are, as a matter of fact, constantly invading the proclaimed territo- 
ries, and are thus illustrating the vanity of the prohibition, the irre- 
pressible character of human instincts, and the infallibility of Holy 
Scripture. 
This questioning impulse is but another name for the principle of 
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causality, and under its operation scientists are constrained to seek 
for a cause which shall account for the manifest correlation and con- 
catenation of second causes, and are thus led to the recognition of a 
First Cause. On this point there is no dispute. Agnostics, Athe- 
ists, and Theists are all agreed that there is a First Cause of this 
Universal Frame, including our earth and “all that it inherit.” The 
only question admitting discussion at all, is the question in regard 
to the nature of this First Cause. Atheists deny that it possesses 
those attributes of intelligence and will which Theists ascribe to 
God, while Agnostics hold that its nature is unknowable. It is with 
the latter the present discussion is held. Notwithstanding the char- 
acteristic vagueness with which writers of this school speak of this 
ultimate, as an unknowable something, they find it very difficult to 
avoid the use of terms which compromise their position. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, in his recent controversy with Mr. Harrison, informs 
his readers that he found, when he came to correct the proof of his 
article on Religion, that he had defined his unknowable as “ An In- 
finite and Eternal Energy by which all things are created and sus- 
tained.” This definition, so perilous to an Agnostic polemic, was 
instantly stricken out, and in its stead there appeared the scarcely 
less perilous definition, “An Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed.” This incident illustrates the difficulty, or rather 
the impossibility, of defining the Agnostic Unknowable without fore- 
closing the discussion. If to define is to state the genus and cite the 
essential difference, and if Knowable means conceivable, or thinkable, 
that which is definable must be Knowable, and that which has been 
defined must have been thought, and so fully thought out as to have 
been differentiated from all other objects of thought, and, conse- 
quently, must be thinkable or Knowable. 

This foreclosure of the discussion is chargeable upon the agnostics 
themselves, for, in classifying it as the First Cause, and speaking of it 
as “An Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,” 
they have defined that ultimate substance which they pronounce un- 
knowable. Before assigning it this rank, they must have known it as 
a Cause, and as the Cause which is supreme over all other causes, 
and this implies extensive knowledge of its attributes, relations, and 
prerogatives. So self-asserting is this truth, that agnostics cannot 
speak of their Ultimate without implying the possession of the knowl- 
edge which they disavow. In criticising the Hamiltonian doctrine, 
which denies that the Absolute and Infinite are objects of thought or 
consciousness, Mr. Spencer contends that ‘‘In the very denial of 
our power to learn what the Absolute is, there lies hidden the as- 
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sumption ¢hat it is, and the making of this assumption proves that 
the Absolute has been present to the mind, not as a nothing, but as 
a something. Similarly with every step in the reasoning by which 
this doctrine is upheld. The Noumenon, everywhere named as the 
antithesis of the Phenomenon, is throughout necessarily thought of 
as an actuality. It is rigorously impossible to conceive that our 
knowledge is a knowledge of Appearances only, without at the same 
time conceiving a Reality of which they are Appearances: for ap- 
pearance without reality is unthinkable.”* 

Mr. Spencer has here refuted both Hamilton and himself. In 
teaching that our knowledge extends beyond appearances to “a 
Reality of which they are Appearances,” he has conceded what is 
fatal to Agnosticism; for the Reality which underlies Appearances, 
and which he here not only pronounces conceivable and thinkable, 
but declares to be actually embraced within our knowledge, is identi- 
cal with the Agnostic ultimate which he, nevertheless, pronounces 
unknowable! All that is necessary to justify a verdict of Agnostic 
suicide, is to adopt his method of dealing with Hamilton and the 
Absolute, and to “strike out from his argument the terms” Reality 
and Actuality, and Noumenon, “and in the place of them write” ul- 
timate substance and its equivalents, and thenspredicate of the latter 
what he has predicated of the former. 

It is true the point here before the critic's mind is the existence 
and not the knowableness of the Absolute, but his admission that the 
Absolute can be present to the mind, not as a nothing, but as a 
something, is virtually an admission of its thinkableness and knowa- 
bleness, and not of its mere existence. His distinction between an 
“indefinite” and a “ distinct ” consciousness of the Absolute, affords 
no help to his theory. If an indefinite consciousness of it warrants 
the conclusion that it exists, it must warrant the conclusion that it is 
knowable, for to be conscious of the Absolute existing, as the Abso- 
lute, is to know, not only that it exists, but that it exists as the Ab- 
solute. It is only through a defective analysis of the contents of 
consciousness that any one can fail to perceive this truth. This 
knowledge, however, according to the account of the Absolute as - 
given by Hamilton and the Transcendentalists, may not amount to 
much, but it is nevertheless conclusive against Agnosticism, for the 
question has not reference to the amount, or measure of the knowl- 
edge of the First Cause which is attainable, but simply to the possi- 
bility of attaining any knowledge of it at all. Such is the Agnostic 
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position. It affirms that the ultimate something, which it recognizes 
as underlying all things, is unknowable, while it ascribes to it persist- 
ence and causality. 

This doctrine, in its progress toward absolute nescience, far out- 
runs its Athenian prototype. The altar which Paul found at Athens 
was dedicated “to an unknown god”; the Agnostic altar is erected to 
an unknowable god. The Athenians simply confessed a present ig- 
norance of their god: the Agnostics add to this nescient creed an 
article couched in the language of eternal despair, which places be- 
tween moral intelligence of whatsoever order, and the source whence 
it is admitted they and all things proceed, a gulf which is absolutely 
impassable. While the Athenian motto was zgnvoramus, that of these 
Agnostics is zgnorabimus. Of the existence and persistence of this 
god, however, they have no doubt; but despite these items of in- 
formation it abides unknowable. How these items, of knowledge 
and of nescience, can dwell together as associated mental states, is 
certainly inscrutable. Nor is the difficulty of harmonizing them les. 
sened, when account is taken of the fact that the Ultimate, of whose 
existence, persistence, and inscrutability Agnostics are certain, is 
recognized by them as sustaining causal relations to the entire uni- 
verse. They designate their Ultimate by the term Cause, and classi- 
fy it as the First Cause, and yet pronounce it unknowable! 

The chief difficulty which occurs to one on hearing this Agnostic 
position stated, is to conceive the possibility of any intelligent being 
accepting it. This difficulty is vastly increased, or rather gives place 
to astonishment, when it is found that men claiming to lead the 
philosophic and scientific thinking of the age profess their faith in 
the doctrine and write treatises in support of it, representing the 
inscrutability of the Ultimate Cause for which they claim the homage 
of moral intelligences as an essential condition of religious worship. 

Now, at the very threshold of this discussion, the question forces 
itself upon our attention, ‘ How has the existence of this Ultimate, of 
which Agnostics speak with such unquestioning certitude, been dis- 
covered?” From what premises, and by what process, have they 
reached the conclusion that any such entity exists? As non-tran- 
scendental philosophers and scientists, there is but one pathway to this 
discovery open to them, and the fact that they designate this Ulti- 
mate object of their veneration by the term Cause, and assign it 
the supreme seat over all causes, as the causa causarum, “from which 
all things proceed,” is sufficient evidence of what this pathway is. 
They have scaled, by means of the ladder of Causality, scientific 
heights, whence they have discovered the existence of this Unknow- 
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able, and it is surely not out of place to ask, ‘why they have cast 
the ladder away by which they have been enabled to make this dis- 
covery?’ If this ladder has conveyed them to a point in the ascent 
from which they can see that this Ultimate exists, and not only so, 
but to a point from which they can see that it is the cause of all 
causes, there can be no excuse for throwing it aside when it has 
rendered such signal service, and abandoning the investigation. 
Such arrest of scientific thinking may suit Agnosticism, but the laws 
of thought and the interests of science forbid the arrest, and pro- 
nounce it illegal. In ascribing to this unknown something, which is 
assumed to lie behind the things that are seen, the attribute and pre- 
rogative of causality, they show that the process by which they have 
been led to the conclusion that it exists, is one which, if fairly carried 
out, will not permit them to rest in the conclusion that it is Unknow- 
able. Causality and. unknowableness are mutually exclusive predi- 
cates. In affirming the former we deny the latter, and in affirming 
the latter we deny the warrant of the ascription implied in the 
former. In speaking of anything as a cause of any other thing, we 
profess to know both and to have discovered their mutual relations. 
The fact that our knowledge of the former is mediate—acquired 
through the scrutiny of the latter—does not warrant us in discredit- 
ing it, or casting doubt on its validity. If the principle implied in 
such treatment of knowledge thus acquired were acted on, there 
would be nothing left to mankind save their intuitions, or primary 
beliefs, and their cognitions. The principle on which it is denied that 
the First Cause can be known must logically lead to the denial of the 
knowableness of second causes, for our knowledge of these is as truly 
mediate as is our knowledge of the existence of this universally 
recognized First Cause. The Agnostic has other opponents to 
encounter than those with whom alone he imagines he has to deal. 
His fundamental principle, when its logical consequences are appre- 
hended, must summon to the conflict the whole scientific world, the 
validity of whose conclusions in every department of science, whether 
of matter or of mind, the Agnostic has by implication called in ques- 
tion. Partial Agnosticism is out of the question. One cannot be an 
Agnostic in theology and a Gnostic in science. If he will be an 
Agnostic in the department of the science of sciences, he must be an 
Agnostic throughout the entire empire of human knowledge. Deny- 
ing the knowableness of the First Cause, he must, if he will maintain 
his consistency, deny the knowableness of any cause whatever, and 
thus, ruling himself out of the sphere of philosophic or scientific 


recognition, be justly treated as a mere phenomenologist, and right 
6 
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eously prohibited, or self-excluded, from crossing the threshold of the 
temple of the sciences. , 

This verdict is not a strained inference. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
openly avows the doctrine here charged. In his principles of Psy- 
chology he has a chapter entitled “‘ The Substance of Mind,” written, 
as he inforngs his readers, “ for the purpose of showing that nothing 
is known, or can be known, of the subject which the title of the 
chapter indicates.” To prevent misapprehension he distinguishes 
between the substance of Mind and (what he is pleased to call) the 
multitudinous modifications of it which rise into the sphere of con- 
sciousness. Of these latter he teaches we do know something, and 
may eventually know more, but of the former—the underlying sub- 
stance of which they are the modifications—we know nothing, and 
never can know anything about it. “It is not enough,” he adds, “to 
say that such knowledge is beyond the grasp of human intelligence 
as it now exists; for no amount of that which we call intelligence, 
however transcendent, can grasp such knowledge.” In a word, the 
doctrine which the writer undertakes to prove, and which he admits 
will need a good deal of elucidation, is that the substance of Mind 
cannot be known by any order of intelligence, whether finite or infi- 
nite.* 

Such is the proposition ; what is the proof, and where is the prom- 
ised elucidation? The principle on which the argument is conducted 
is indicated in the statement of the point which the writer undertakes 
to establish, as given above. It is simply this, that Consciousness is 
simply knowledge of mental activity, and as a mental activity is not the 
substance of Mind, but a modification of that substance, the sub- 
stance unmodified cannot be present in any state of Mind. Stript of 
the veil woven around it by its author, whose forte and safety lie in 
the use of unintelligible abstractions, this is the argument by which 
the unknowableness of the substance of Mind is demonstrated! The 
only element of truth in this argument is, that we are conscious only 
of the activities of Mind, and not of the Substance of it. This is 
true, but it does not follow, as our author assumes, that the sub- 
stance, of which he holds these activities are modifications (and 
whose existence, as against Hume, he asserts as necessary to account 
for the notion of continuous existence or reality), transcends the 
most transcendent intelligence, and, despite the activities, which are 
simply its own activities, remains unknown and inscrutable. Mr. 
Spencer has imposed upon himself by attaching a peculiar meaning 
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to the term ‘ modification.’ . He speaks of the modification of Mind 
as a transformation of Mind, and infers, from the varying forms which 
he alleges it assumes, the impossibility of knowing the substance of 
it. While the author, when “the alternative of translating mental 
phenomena into physical phenomena, or of translating physical phe- 
nomena into mental phenomena” is formally before him, prefers the 
latter to the former,* he, nevertheless, seems unable to free himself 
from materialistic conceptions when treating of Mind. His present 
argument furnishes a singular instance of this confusion of physical 
and mental phenomena. He speaks of a modification of Mind as a 
chemist might speak of a modification of a simple element through 
its combination with another element. As in common salt we have 
chlorine and sodium as modified, and not in their respective simple 
states as chlorine and sodium, so in those activities which manifest 
themselves in consciousness, we have present, not the simple sub- 
stance of Mind, but Mind under different modifications. A chemist 
may analyze the compound and bottle up the chlorine by itself and 
the sodium by itself, and the oxygen which modified and mediated 
both by itself, but such scientific analysis of mental modifications is 
out of the question. Mind cannot be subjected to the methods of 
the laboratory, and treasured up, separately and without modification, 
for inspection by the mental chemist, and hence can never be known 
in its native simplicity. Such seems to be the analogy which has 
ruled the author’s speculation regarding “the Substance of Mind,” 
as a something having a distinct and separable existence apart from 
its attributes and properties, as it reveals itself in consciousness. 
And yet the analogy fairly carried out is against the Agnostic theory, 
for capacity to enter into combination is taken by all chemists as 
evidence, not simply of the existence, but of the nature of an 
element. 

The only refutation which such an argument merits is simply to 
substitute for the term ‘ modification’ the term ‘ manifestation.’ In 
passing from one state to another the mind does not change or mod- 
ify its substance. It is not one thing in Cognition, another in Feel- 
ing, and another in Conation. These activities are not modifications 
of the substance of Mind, but manifestations of its nature, through 
its different faculties, or capacities for diverse functional action, and 
instead of furnishing proof of its unknowableness, are at once the 
evidence both of its existence and nature. They proclaim, through 
the unchallengeable testimony of Consciousness, that Mind is a sub- 
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stance which differs from all other substances in this, that it appre- 
hends, reasons, feels, and wills. Strip it of these attributes and you 
annihilate it. Behind these and apart from them, as having a sepa- 
rate or separable existence, there is nothing. This is true of all sub- 
stances in the Universe. There is no substance existing in a state 
of separation from its attributes. The attributes are not distinct 
entities added on to the substance, but qualities of the substance, 
and reveal its nature. To say that the attributes of a substance may 
be known while its nature remains unknown and unknowable, is 
simply to say and unsay the same thing in the same sentence. 
Knowledge of essential attributes is knowledge of the essential na- 
ture of the substance they reveal. If Agnostics will insist on the 
separation of substance and attributes, let them become transcen- 
dentalists out and out; for it is impossible to distinguish their sub- 
stance, disrobed of its attributes, from the transcendental Absolute. 
When they have done so, however, they must speak as transcendent- 
alists do of their Absolute, and cease to ascribe to their Ultimate 
the prerogative of Causality. Such a substance forfeits all claim to 
take rank as a Cause. 

The principle at issue here is fundamental to all science, whether 
physical or metaphysical. The phenomena which prove the existence 
of anything are invariably taken by all, save those who are at war 
with sound philosophy, and whose methods of philosophizing do 
violence to common sense, as revealing its nature. Through the 
phenomena revealed by the spectroscope we are not simply informed 
of the existence of luminous bodies, but of their constituent elements 
also; and when these elements are examined they are assumed to 
be, in their essence, what their respective properties indicate. Con- 
stituted as we are, we cannot regard any species of matter as different 
in its nature from what its several qualities express. The position 
taken by Professor Flint on this point* is subversive at once of both 
science and Natural Theology. If the properties of matter are not, 
as he alleges, what they appear to be, science, in assuming that 
they are, is simply a delusion; and Theism, in so far as it infers the 
invisible from the visible, has no claims upon our faith. The posi- 
tion, however, is unscientific. Those properties which declare a gas 
tc,be Oxygen or Hydrogen, and which determine its action and fit 
it for its place in nature, are never regarded as separable from its es- 
sence; but, on the contrary, are always, and of necessity, looked 
upon as expressing what it is in its essential nature. 
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As Mr. Spencer himself teaches: “To be conceived at all, a thing 
must be conceived as having attributes. We can distinguish some- 
thing from nothing only by the power which the something has to 
act on our consciousness.” * If so, what becomes of the Ding an 
sich, the Ultimate, on the assumption of whose separableness from its 
attributes the whole Agnostic hypothesis proceeds. If, as he tells 
us, the power of a thing to act on our consciousness resides in its 
attributes, it must be manifest that the Agnostic Substance which 
has been divested of all attributes, must be deprived of all power 
to affect our consciousness, and must, consequently, be destitute of 
the prerogative of Causality. The Agnostic Ding an sich, therefore, 
is dethroned as a cause, and, as already intimated, is identical with 
the transcendental Absolute. To define it, after such denudation, as 
“An Infinite Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,” as Mr. 
Spencer has unwittingly done, is to gainsay the Agnostic fundamen- 
tal, and to reinvest it with the very attributes of which, in the in- 
terest of that theory, it has been so ruthlessly and unscientifically 
despoiled. Mr. Spencer’s appeal to space and time as illustrations 
(pp. 48-50), will not help him out of the dilemma in which he has 
involved Agnosticism, for no one attributes to these conceptions 
any causal prerogatives. From this dilemma there is no escape for 
Agnosticism: either the Ultimate Substance has attributes, or it has 
not. If it have attributes, it is Knowable; if it have no attributes, 
it cannot be aCause. On either horn the Agnostic must be impaled. 

In a word, properties which reveal to us the existence of anything, 
necessarily reveal, to the same extent, its nature. The revelation 
may be very imperfect. It may be even as intangible as the vision 
of Eliphaz, the Temanite, revealing its presence while it veils its 
form; but, like that same vision, as far as it makes known its exist- 
ence at all, it makes its nature known. So deeply is this truth in- 
wrought in our mental constitution, that all men act upon the as- 
sumption of it as ultimate and final. By all men, a thing is assumed 
to be exactly what its properties indicate. And this assumption is 
found to be indispensable to our safety in our present material en- 
vironment. The principle assumed is one which guides the investi- 
gations of the scientist and the hourly actions of all men. He who 
will proceed upon the contrary assumption in his intercourse with 
matter, taking things to be different from what their properties indi- 
cate, will very soon bring his intercourse with matter to a close; and 
even though he should escape the peril of his own principles, he cer- 
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tainly would never, by his adherence to them, contribute much to 
the advancement of science, for all science is built upon the chief 
corner-stone which he has rejected, viz.: that a cause is known by 
and through its effects, and is, in its nature, what its effects indicate. 
Astronomical science has furnished a very remarkable illustration of 
the truth of this principle. Two astronomers, Leverrier and Adams, 
conducting their investigations independently of one another, were 
led to the discovery of a new planet from the perturbations of the 
planet Uranus. Regarding these perturbations as effects, they were 
led to estimate the mass and position in space, of their cause. From 
the alternate retardation and acceleration of the planet whose orbit, 
and mass, and motions were known, they concluded that the operat- 
ing cause (or “ persistent force,” as Mr. Spencer would call it) must 
be a planet of a certain mass, and that it must occupy a position 
in space ,from which alone it could produce the anomalies which 
had proved such a puzzle to astronomers. These conclusions, reached 
through a careful study of phenomena, were verified by the telescope, 
which, on being turned to the point in space determined by calcula- 
tion, disclosed to an admiring scientific world, the planet Neptune, 
which, though veiled from human scrutiny through the unmeasured 
cycles of the astronomic zons, had been asserting its kinship with 
its sister planets of the solar array. 

It is difficult to imagine how an Agnostic would deal with such a 
fact as this. It is manifestly irreconcilable with the Agnostic funda- 
mental, that a cause can reveal its existence and yet conceal its na- 
ture. Though unseen by human eye, this unknown planet, by the 
effects it wrought upon a sister orb, made known its mass, position, 
and motion; and yet, to be consistent, an Agnostic must contend 
that Neptune was, after all, inscrutable to its discoverers. The only 
reply open to an Agnostic in this case would be, that besides the 
mass, and place, and motions of the newly-discovered planet, there 
still remained much in regard to the nature and constitution of that 
body inscrutable to science. This is all that an Agnostic could say ; 
but this is nothing to the point, for no one contends that we know 
everything about anything. If such were the character of a genuine 
human knowledge, all men must submit to be enrolled as Agnostics, 
fof no man knows anything through and through with a knowledge 
which leaves nothing connected with its nature and relations unmas- 
tered or unknown. What is true in regard to the things of God, is 
true in regard to all things, whether human or divine, that we know 
but in part. The pcsition which it behooves an Agnostic to vindi- 
cate is, that an entity whose existence he recognizes as established 
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beyond question, and which has revealed itself as a persistent force, 
sustaining causal relations to all second causes, is, notwithstanding, 
inscrutable. This is a fair statement of the Agnostic position 
whether it be confessed or not. The nature of the question in de- 
bate will not permit or warrant any other form of statement. Recog- 
nizing the objective entity whose knowableness is in question, as a 
cause, and as a First Cause, the Agnostic cannot claim exemption 
from those laws in accordance with which the human mind must act 
in tracing effects to their causes, and in judging of causes by their 
effects. Hume’s fallacy of a singular effect must not be inverted into 
the fallacy of a singular cause. There can be no such thing as a 
singular effect, nor can there be any such thing as a singular Cause. 
An effect, in virtue of its character as an effect, comes under the law 
common to all effects, and must be ruled by it; and a Cause, in vir- 
tue of its character as a Cause, must come under the law common to 
all causes, and be judged of by its effects. Hume’s assumption, that 
the world must be treated as a singular effect because no one had 
ever seen a world-maker at work in the production of a world, carries 
with it the instrument of its own subversion, for, in admitting that the 
world is an effect, it is admitted that it comes under the common 
category of effects, and is to be judged of just as any other effect. In 
like manner the Agnostic in proclaiming his ultimate object of blind 
veneration a Cause, has forfeited all right to speak of it as a singular 
Cause which must be regarded as exempt from the law of Causality. 
In pronouncing it a cause, he has brought it under a category into 
which there entereth nothing which has not established its right of 
entrance by the production of effects by which its existence, nature, 
and relations have been revealed. 

Starting from these recognized scientific principles, let us judge of 
this recognized First Cause by the effects which have constrained 
agnostics themselves to acknowledge its existence. Standing out pre- 
eminent among these effects are our own solar system and the 
kindred systems which make up the stellar heavens. These several 
systems are constituent elements of one system, embracing within its 
stupendous compass the whole material universe. On this point all 
Astronomers are agreed, and their verdict regarding the unity of the 
entire kosmos, is endorsed by the leading experimenters in the field of 
the physical sciences. The conclusion reached is, not only that no 
orb of heaven, but that no particle of matter, exists out of relation. 
Nor are these interrelations the offspring of a blind concurrence of 
atoms. On the contrary, they are such as to furnish the material for 
that science which stands confessedly at the head of the exact 
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sciences—the science of Astronomy. That science is built upon the 
lines revealed in the architecture of the heavens, and is but an ex- 
position of the principles on which the Architect proceeded when he 
meted out the heavens with a span, and weighed the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance. It is because this wondrous fabric 
has been framed on strictly scientific principles, and balanced accord- 
ing to mechanical laws, that the movements of the hosts of the 
sidereal array can be predicted with such unerring precision, and 
every change and phase of our planetary system determined to a 
second of time. If there is any faith to be placed in the science of 
Astronomy, the scientific accuracy of the mechanism of the heavens 
is an unchallengeable fact. Plato gave utterance to a demonstrable 
truth when he said, “God has geometrized.” “The first guiding 
principle of all the sciences is the conviction that the phenomena are 
governed according to the laws of the understanding.”* 

Such then is the character of one class of the effects to be taken 
into account in judging of the character of that Ultimate Cause, of 
whose existence Agnosticism has no doubt, and, except upon the as- 
sumption that the principle of causality does not hold in this instance, 
the Agnostic doctrine of its unknowableness is utterly indefensible 
and inexcusable. But to contend that this principle does not hold 
in this case, were all one with contending that the relation implied in 
the very term by which the Agnostics themselves have designated 
their Ultimate, does not exist, and this were simply to acknowledge 
the scientific impropriety of the designation. If the term be applicable 
the relation must exist, and if the relation exist, then the Cause which 
sustains the relations revealed in the stupendous effects with which 
we are confronted by the science of Astronomy, must be transferred 
from the Agnostic category of the Unknowable, as scientifically entitled 
to be classed among the known. The theory which teaches that a 
cause to which the mechanism of the heavens, with all their complex 
arrangements and adjustments of masses and motions, are traceable, 
is unknowable, is a theory which merits the reprobation of all men 
who have any regard for accuracy of thought or speech. No un- 
prejudiced intelligence can survey the heavens in all the magnificence 
of their marshalled array, and in all the matchless orderliness of their 
mighty evolutions, without ascribing to that First Cause, which both 
Atheists and Agnostics recognize, the possession of a wisdom and a 
power, before which the mightiest finite intellects should bow with 
holy reverence and sacred awe. The Agnostic attitude toward such a 
cause is as unscientific as it is profane. 


* “ Modern Physics,” by Earnest Naville, p. 160. 
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The theist, however, is not restricted to the science of Astronomy 
in adducing arguments to demonstrate the essential nature of this 
Ultimate Cause. There is not a single department of science from 
which he may not draw verdicts in condemnation of the Agnostic 
doctrine. The whole realm of nature, whether organic or inorganic, 
stands ready for his summons and eager to appear at the bar of 
human Reason to bear testimony to the intelligence, goodness, will, 
and power of its originating Cause. Surely it is not too much to 
claim that the Cause of earth’s fora must understand botany, or that 
the Cause’of earth’s fauna must understand zoology and physiology, 
or that the Cause of moral agents must understand ethics, or that the 
cause of earth’s philosophers and scientists must be “the Light which 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” He who 
acknowledges that there exists an Ultimate Cause to which all these 
marvellous phenomena, not only may, but must, be referred, and yet 
pronounces its nature inscrutable, must stand rebuked and silenced in 
the presence of such testimony. Shall the Cause that planted the 
ear, not hear? Shall the Cause that formed the eye, not see? Shall 
the Cause which teacheth man knowledge, not know? In the domain 
of actual phenomena fairly analyzed, Agnosticism must stand con- 
founded. It is only by turning aside from the field of fact to the 
abstract fictions of an unscientifie imagination, that the Agnostic can 
impose upon himself and the small school of unscientific devotees he 
represents, his groundless hypotheses as established scientific truths. 
A force which not only persists, but always persists intelligently, must 
be an intelligent force, or be under the guidance of another force 
possessing the attribute of intelligence. 

It may seem strange that, in the treatment of this subject, nothing 
has been said about the religion of Agnosticism. Suffice it to say, 
that the Agnostic doctrine leaves no room for religion. It is true, 
Agnostics put forth high claims for their theory on the ground of the 
reverence and awe which their unknown ultimate is fitted to inspire. 
This boasting, however, is as vain as the principle underlying it is 
unphilosophical. There can be no affection cherished toward any- 
thing unknown. All our affections are correlative to some object, 
and never rise into the sphere of consciousness save when their ap- 
propriate objects are present in thought. This principle holds, and 
is recognized as holding, in the sphere of the esthetic. The mind 
does not experience the emotion of the beautiful, or the grand, or 
the sublime, when the objects necessary to awaken it are absent, or 
kept in abeyance. The same is true of the moral emotions. They 
can have no existence where there have not been presented to the 
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moral agent the materials for a moral judgment. In all these cases, 
the objects must be present in thought and apprehended in their 
nature and relations, before the correlative emotions can have birth 
or reveal themselves in consciousness. The emotion of reverence or 
awe is no exception to this law of Mind. Throughout the realm of 
the finite we know what we regard with reverence, and we experience 
the emotion of awe toward nothing which does not impress us by 
the manifestation of awe-inspiring attributes. And when these 
emotions of awe and reverence rise into the sublime rapture of genu- 
ine adoration, their elevation is due, not to cessation of théught, nor 
to a relapse into an agnostic negation of knowledge, but to the ap- 
prehended glory of Him before whose presence the Seraphim veil 
their vision with their wings. In a word, Agnosticism, despite its pre- 
tensions, must be adjudged unphilosophic, unscientific, and trreligious. 


ROBERT WATTS. 
Belfast. 





V. 
RISKS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF SPECIALISM. 


HE rapid and vast increase in the area of human knowledge has 

brought us into an entirely new position intellectually ; and 
the peculiarities of this position, being somewhat novel, require gen- 
eral consideration. No grand change can occur in human history 
without requiring adjustments suited to the changes involved. Our 
race has in the present century entered into the scientific age, the 
direct reward being the multiplication and expansion of the sciences. 
The increase of knowledge within the century has become so great 
that it is simply impossible for any one to realize its extent. The 
new possibilities of knowing have quickened intellectual action, have 
attracted very many toward a life of research, and have constituted, 
without any public decree or formal charter, new bodies of workers 
in the fields of knowledge. This advance has laid all our great edu- 
cational institutions under obligation to readjust arrangements to 
meet the new state of things. Beyond this, there is now coming into 
view, a further demand, no less inevitable, that popular thought, that 
is the thought of the whole race as an intellectual race—a unit com- 
bined by common laws of reason—adjust its position to the new 
order of things. What our educational institutions have been forced 
to do, the race as a whole is required to undertake, and in some re- 
spects our educational institutions, by their adjustments, are prepar- 
ing the race for its new position, prophetic of a great intellectual 
future. Scientific men see all this pretty clearly—their position 
makes them see it—but it is not so obvious that they understand the 
situation fully. To many scientific men it seems that the whole race 
must come up to line with them. Their imagination contemplates 
the race as a vast body on the march, and to them it appears that 
scientific men are the vanguard of a great army, leading where the 
great body must follow. This image is serviceable as partly appro- 
priate, for the whole race will accept truly scientific results, and in 
this sense will come up to line. But in another and most important 
sense, it must be remembered that the vast body are not scientific ex- 
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plorers, and will never come up to line with the scientific. It is this 
grand difference which scientific men need to ponder and understand, 
in order that they may see their true relation to the people. This 
“coming up to line” is a figment—a vain imagination—which has 
nevertheless strong hold on the scientific mind. After the manner 
of popular delusions, this idle dream is believed in, and allowed to 
have practical influence, even when it is known to be a superstition. 
Yet, there is nothing more sure than this, that scientific men have no 
expectation that the popular mind can become scientific, in the true 
sense. Every scientific man must admit on the slightest reflection 
that the idea of the whole race “coming up to line” is an idle dream, 
—a delusion which has fastened on the scientific intelligence, needing 
to be eradicated. The intellectual life of the race is not so simple as 
scientific experts are ready to suppose. A philosophy of it is not to 
be found in any way so simple as that suggested by some scientists,— 
“the people must come on to where we are.” The people will not, 
and cannot do so. Some wider and grander view of the great intel- 
lectual advance is needed than that supplied on the theory of a single 
line of march. Our race is a busy one, the vast mass being absorbed 
in work quite removed from scientific study. But our race is an in- 
telligent one, thankful for every addition to popular knowledge which 
comes to all bearing the credentials of a general concurrence among 
the scientific. Yet is it obvious that only a small amount of what 
the scientific ascertain to be true, can become matter of knowledge to 
men generally, and this for obvious reasons which nevertheless go 
far down in their application to general intellectual progress. Purely 
scientific knowledge, the great body of the people cannot know. 
This gives to the scientific their special distinction and advantage, 
laying on them special responsibilities. But purely scientific knowl- 
edge, which cannot be popularly presented, or generally understood, 
is not directly of practical account in the guidance of personal life. 
It is that which the people do not need to know, and this gives them 
their intellectual independence, disclosing how surely popular thought 
must carry within it truth regulative of all thought, governing scien- 
tific and non-scientific equally, and in exactly the same way. It is 
thus the common, and not the unknown, which becomes the last test 
of intellectual progress, showing us the intellectual and moral unity 
of the race, and proclaiming that “ The Data of Ethics” will prove a 
test of all theorizing as to the universe—a test to which all alike must 
come most surely, however reluctant some may feel to own it. Thus, 
in a restricted, but obviously most important sense, scientific knowl- 
edge is the test of intellectual progress; but in a wide, general, and 
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even sovereign sense, common knowledge remains a plain and sure 
test of all schemes of thought which profess to afford a theory of ex- 
istence. Man himself is the last subject for scientific research, and 
to include human life is the inevitable requirement for the ambitious 
science which would explain all. Common thought can test the suc- 
cess of theory here. Thus the people remain, even with all their re- 
stricted knowledge, and with all their willingness to take on trust, as 
mere matter of faith, what scientists agree in accepting as established, 
the competent jury by whom is to be tried and settled the claim to 
rationality of any general scheme of existence. There is a democracy 
of the intellectual realm, as well as of the political. The difficulty of 
realizing this is one of the features of the times, and the difficulty is 
specially encountered within scientific circles. It is a lesson of hu- 
mility which is not palatable ; it becomes science itself ultimately to 
the test of common sense, which the Scotch Philosophy was wont to 
insist upon with admirable results. In judging of man’s place in cre- 
ation, you must carry with you the judgment of mankind. 

Let us attempt to understand the situation into which we have 
been brought by the coming of a scientific age. It has worked out a 
revolution, and yet human thought is based on the same fundamental 
conditions—human consciousness contains the ultimate test of all 
general conceptions of the universe. Philosophy retains its place, 
science has broken out into hitherto unexplored and uncultivated ter- 
ritory, and by its discoveries has given us a new continent. , In less 
than a century the realm of thought has been vastly widened, as by 
the discovery of America the whole enterprise of the race was sud- 
denly quickened. And what is the result as concerning intellectual 
life? The situation of things has been greatly and permanently 
changed. There can be no return on this path—no abandonment of 
a large gain, which is conspicuous in its value. The direct intellect- 
ual consequences are clear. The age of Specialism has come, and 
Specialism must henceforth continue in large measure to rule the in- 
telligence of the race. The division of labor which first vindicated its 
position in the history of mechanical and commercial enterprise has 
now asserted itself in the department of pure knowledge. Nature is 
found to afford to the intelligence of man fields of inquiry, so many, 
so vast, so amazingly intricate in the extreme minuteness of detail, 
that she has silently settled for man the rule, thrown into new form 
and meaning, as it finds new application—Divide and conquer. In 
order to penetrate into the laboratories of nature, men must separate, 
must form their own associations according to the field of research 
they prefer; each group must work into, work out, and methodize a 
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knowledge peculiar to themselves—the results of their research be- 
coming known to men generally only in a vague and partial way. 
The age of specialism has come, and it must displace all that has 
gone before. One direct result of an intellectual kind needs to be 
marked and pondered. There must be henceforth a large area (ever 
enlarging).of enforced ignorance for the most highly educated men. 
The condition of their special knowledge must be the densest igno- 
rance of other fields of knowledge completely separated from their 
own. This is the law of Specialism. There is no gain in protesting 
and fighting against acknowledgment of the inevitable ; there is the 
most glaring unwisdom in neglecting to ponder what the inevitable 
implies. The power which Specialism gives is purchased at the price 
of a voluntary acceptance of special ignorance. If this be the fact, it 
means a great deal as to the formulating of theory concerning the 
universe as a whole; and scientific wisdom will appear just as we 
work out the full bearings of this acknowledgment. Each specialist 
has his special claim allowed only on condition of its being acknowl- 
edged that he is disqualified from bearing witness in other special de- 
partments, and that he takes rank with the race as a whole in the 
attempt to reach a sound theory as to the unity of existence. 

The claim of the specialists of one department to be regarded as 
the sole competent authorities, because the only instructed witnesses 
as to the facts of their own department, admits of no dispute, and will 
be freely conceded. This is practically the setting up of a large num- 
ber of separate authorities, whose dictum, when united and fully 
established with consent of a commanding majority in the division 
concerned, must be accepted without question. This wears some 
semblance of an irresponsible authority, for the idea of supervision, 
whether popular or by action of civil government, is clearly unten- 
able. But in reality there is adequate guard in the love of truth 
which must rule, for research has a single eye to discovery, while the. 
rivalry of joint explorers maintains a competent and watchful court 
of criticism. There is thus ample reason for confidence as we con- 
template the new order of things, which must continue for all time, 
placing in the hands of specialists the steady advance of knowledge 
in all departments. One consequence for the popular intelligence is 
iaevitable. This advance must imply, for the vast majority of the 
race a greatly increased exercise of faith in methods which they must 
trust, and the results of which they must accept without being able 
to test them. It is true, indeed, that specialists in one department 
must in like manner trust the specialists of other departments ; but this 
only shows more impressively that the demand of /ath is being 
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greatly extended by the necessities of intellectual progress, while the 
solidarity of the race, and the comprehensive unity of its intellectual 
life, are being demonstrated in new and striking modes for all who 
will study present day movements in their widest bearings. 

True wisdom, however, requires that our eyes be open to the dan- 
gers of our new position, as well as to its advantages and peculiar re- 
quirements. If specialism is a feature of our age, it involves us in 
special dangers. Intensity is gained by sacrifice of breadth. There 
is hardly anything which will more surely raise a smile in scientific 
circles, and more readily bring words of scorn to the lips, than the 
allegation that science tends to narrowness. But this is the inevitable 
tendency, sure to result in most baneful consequences, unless by the 
sovereignty of a higher intellectual life, specialists themselves con- 
trive to live above it, and help their comrades in research to do.the 
same. The urgency of the call for a world-wide intellectual sympathy 
must be made clear to the specialist, or the motive to effort is lost. 


You cannot intensify and at the same time widen. You cannot bring 


an instrument to a point and at the same time give it an extended 
surface. We cannot write contradictories. We cannot have special- 
ism, with the intense concentration it demands, without great limi- 
tation of area, and all the risks which narrowness of intellectual range 
involves. Fortunately, the popular mind hates narrowness of judg- 


ment and of interest, and every manifestation of a disposition to 
judge great things by little, or all things by a few. The popular mind 
will always do so, for intelligence working under common laws, in 
view of the common requirements of human life, is true in its in- 
stincts and strong in its testing power. The stream will absorb and 
sweep along all the tributaries, whereas water supply lodging in 
mountain pools, which does not flow into it, adds nothing to its mo- 
mentum. Popular thought is here a better safeguard than the crit- 
icism of experts, even though specialists of all departments were to 
constitute a common court of appeal, such as John Stuart Mill sug- 
gested for determination of the nice question: Which pleasures are 
in reality the highest? But the best results will never be gained un- 
less specialists themselves see their own particular danger, protecting 
themselves by cherishing lofty interest in the great problems of hu- 
man life, guiding their own life well, and, by participation in general 
work, showing themselves able to share in leadership for the race as 
a whole, as well as leadership in the midst of the necessarily small 
circle where the language of specialism is the tongue in which daily 
conversation must proceed. A wide intellectual sympathy, and with 
it a deep moral sympathy, becomes the pressing duty for scientific 
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men of our times. The specialist, as a man, must be identified with 
all the interests of humanity, as these are concerned with the rational 
life, involving all that belongs to the moral and religious life, else 
he must himself become a shrivelled man. The height of exclusive 
and enthusiastic devotion to science will not save him from intellect- 
ual narrowness, which must become conspicuous by reason of the 
manifestation which is given of intellectual acuteness and force. Sci- 
ence, with all her attractions and allurements, cannot deliver us from 
the responsibilities belonging to rational life, and providing for the 
fulness of its development. 

In considering the relation between special research and common 
thought, it appears on the surface that specialism, in some depart- 
ments, is much further removed from the region of ordinary thought 
than in others. In so far as it deals with laws of energy, or the 
structure of lower forms of organism, it is remote for the daily action 
of intelligence in the race. But when specialism comes to include 
the characteristics of human life, popular thought on that very ac- 
count becomes competent for its criticism. It is not thereby sug- 
gested that the stream of popular thought, leaving its proper chan- 
nel, breaks in upon the field of the specialist, flooding it for the time, 
and driving the workers from their occupation. On the contrary, it 
is indicated that specialism has come upon human life itself, as it 
must ultimately do; and that human intelligence, as self-conscious, 
has something to say for itself, and something so important, as to 
include the very facts for which the scientist offers his explanation. 
It is this identity of area for a department of special research, and 
for ordinary exercise of intelligence, which makes it needful that 
the two strictly harmonize, and affords warrant for the popular be- 
coming the test of the scientific. The science which proposes to in- 
clude humanity within the range of nature, must allow to humanity 
the right to judge of the theory. Here, if anywhere, science must 
expect to encounter the tests of popular thought. In many other 
departments specialists may work on undisturbed and even unheeded 
by the crowd. But where scientific and common thought meet each 
other, there we may look for troubled waters ;—at such a place we 
come upon the rapids, where steering becomes difficult and critical 
work. Specialists fitted for the task are those who by training and 
practice are familiar with the occupation. If specialists working fur- 
ther afield try their hand, it will at once appear how unprepared they 
are for what they have undertaken. This is only an example of the 
common warning which all specialists are constantly reiterating,—that 
only the specialist is a competent authority,—that the utterance of 
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others is unwarranted because uninstructed,—is dogma, not science. 
There are no natural grounds of warfare between different divisions 
of specialists, or between science and common thought. If conflict 
arise, it can be only by encroachment of one on ‘the territory of an- 
other, or by the dogmatism of theory, affecting to control the free 
play of intellectual life. The naturalist, the anatomist, the physiol- 
ogist, the psychologist, have all their defined region of inquiry; but 
no one of the four is competent to deal as the specialist does with 
the problems belonging to the other three spheres. 

If now we pass over to common thought, considering how it stands 
related to scientific research and discovery, it must be obvious that 
such thought has no inherent or natural antagonism to science. On 
the other hand, it must appear that common thought supplies in a 
most important sense the ultimate test of the harmony of science as 
concerned with man. Both of these positions are involved in the 
postulates of science,and must be acknowledged by all classes of 
specialists. That there is no inherent or natural antagonism to science 
in the common thought, science is continually proclaiming, correctly 
insisting that any such antagonism belongs to prejudice and super- 
stition, and is doomed accordingly to an early death, after which or- 
dinary thought will hold on its course in undisturbed acceptance of 
the verified conclusions of competent research. It is thus implied 
that the essential conditions of thought, delivered from the dominion 
of habits, associations, and traditional beliefs, are favorable to re- 
search, involving implicit trust in observations and exactly reasoned 
conclusions. If research be thorough and results be tested, and spe- 
cialists be generally agreed, the popular mind will accept the testi- 
mony borne. Specialists have only to work according to their own 
recognized laws, for which they will find undisputed freedom, and 
have only to report results in the ordinary language of the day, in 
order to find a willing ear for what they have to report. The re- 
sponsibilities for accuracy rest on the scientific; the willingness to 
hear all who speak in acknowledgment of. such responsibility i 
universal. 

The other side of the relation is one of immense consequence, 
needing to have fuller consideration from specialists than it has yet 
had. Common thought supplies the ultimate test of the harmony of 
scientific teaching as to man’s place in the universe. If, as stated 
above, the scientific may rely unhesitatingly on the acceptance of 
verified results by the public mind, this is an acknowledgment that 
all thought—scientific and common thought equally—is identical in 


its laws and forms of procedure. What distinguishes specialists from 
7 
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the general body of educated and intelligent men, is merely an ac- 
quired skill in the use of certain instruments, and detailed acquaint- 
ance with a limited field of observation. But the thought of the spe- 
cialist and of the ordinary intelligent business man is radically the 
same ;—and the common intellectual possessions of the race must 
afford the test of all schemes of existence professing to explain man’s 
place in the universe. When science reaches this high region of ex- 
istence—when specialists are thus at work upon man’s nature and 
place—the common characteristics of intelligence must engage chief 
attention. The scientist has to account for himself, and for the pos- 
sibility of reporting his results to the popular mind, and must not 
only, as always in reporting results, speak in the popular language, 
but must apply what can be accepted as an explanation of the gen- 
eral intelligence of the race. The powers of specialism—the limits of 
specialism—the ignorance of specialism—must all be recognized 
here. Yet to secure such recognition is a peculiarly difficult thing. 
A difficulty encountered nowhere else is met here. The source of it 
is the relation of scientific thought to popular thought, to which we 
are now turning attention. The scientist counts here in both groups, 
he belongs to the specialists and to the popular mass, and he is 
tempted to transfer the authority of specialism to his own utterances 
when these are concerned with points on which the people are as good 
authorities as specialists of his class. Here specialists at times forget 
their responsibilities, and become chargeable with violation of the 
laws of specialism themselves, which should regulate the ordinary, 
daily action of their intelligence. This inconsistency has become 
peculiarly glaring in the history of the utterances of scientific men in 
supporting the popular doctrine of Evolution, in connection with 
which the temptation to violate the laws of specialism seems to have 
proved too strong for many. Not content with research in their own 
department, and with a clear and orderly statement of conclusions 
reached, some venture to judge the whole order of existence by 
their own narrow field of observation. This is the vice of specialism. 
Against it every specialist should be on his guard, and all science 
should testify. This is the narrowness of specialism—deficiency in 
intellectual breadth —disclosing both intellectual and moral weakness, 
for which we should have nothing but reproach. Truth is too sacred, 
too large in its range—too important in its bearings on the guidance 
of human life, to allow a single plea in mitigation of the partisanship 
of a narrow specialism. Science must defend itself from reproach ; 
public opinion must retain and exercise its censorship here, for all 
have equal power and right to speak on such matters. 
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Illustrations are plentiful, and some use of them is needful to sup- 
port the criticism here submitted. The study of man’s nature and 
place in the universe implies several quite distinct fields of special re- 
search. Anatomy is one, being concerned with the structure of the 
body ; Physiology is a second, concentrating study on the functions 
of the vital organs essential to bodily life; Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology taken together make a third, which is occupied with 
man’s place in the scale of organic being; Psychology is a fourth, 
concerned with the activity of the intelligence, and with all attendant 
forms of activity and experience, dependent on intelligence. The 
third is closely related with the first and second; but the fourth is 
quite distinct from the other three, so that knowledge of one of these 
implies nothing as to knowledge of the fourth; and knowledge of the 
fourth implies nothing as to knowledge of any one of the other three. 
Each one is in a quite clear sense a distinct field, and having regard 
to the minutiz of specialism, each one implies a special knowledge, 
and a special ignorance. The specialism of Anatomy gives authority 
to its testimony as to one phase of human nature. The specialism of 
Psychology gives exactly equal authority to a testimony quite dis- 
tinct, being concerned with a class of facts of a quite different order. 
But the anatomist has no authority to bear testimony as to the field 
of Psychology; nor has the psychologist any authority to bear testi- 
mony as to the field of Anatomy. To overlook or disregard this is a 
glaring example of the narrowness of specialism, the intellectual vice 
we are here condemning, and against which we desire to rouse mer- 
ited reproach. The responsibility of scientific research, were it only 
fully acknowledged, in view of the clear laws of specialism, would 
deliver us from a vast amount of confusion, and would bring immense 
gain to the popular mind, after scattering its first and freshest gifts 
among the scientific. Al] would be delivered from every vain delu- 
sion which implies that any one of the four phases of specialism just 
named, or any group of these which excludes one or more of the 
four, is competent to say anything conclusive as to man’s place in 
the universe. 

That we are not making too much of a possible danger—that we 
are not fabricating a charge—must be clear to all, for the vice has 
become familiar to the popular intelligence. The risk lies in the very 
nature of specialism, and is not to be escaped without acknowledg- 
ment of it, and deliberate resistance and condemnation of it. The 
testimony of Herbert Spencer will be generally accepted here. “ Fac- 
ulty of every kind tends always to adjust itself to its work. Special 
adjustment to one kind of work involves more or less non-adjustment 
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to other kinds” (The Study of Sociology, p. 73). Again, “ Men who 
have aptitudes for accumulating observations are rarely men given to 
generalizing, while men given to generalizing are commonly men 
who, mostly using the observations of others, observe for themselves 
less from love of particular facts than from desire to put such facts to 

One prone to reading speculations rarely pursues to much 
purpose those investigations by which particular truths are reached ; 
while the scientific specialist ordinarily has but little tendency to oc- 
cupy himself with wide views” (/6., 315). 

If these positions are unquestionable, as we believe them to be, it 
is desirable that they should have universal acknowledgment. We 
advocate them here purely in the interests of intellectual progress, 
and not with any desire to fasten a charge upon one department of 
inquiry rather than another. We are quite free to admit the Psycho- 
logical Bias, as well as the Physiological ; and the Theological Bias, 
as well as the bias of Comparative Anatomy. The interests of all are 
connected with escape from bias in every form; and if this is to be 
achieved, specialists must recognize rigidly the limits of their sphere 
of research, must acknowledge freely the ignorance which all special- 
ism implies; and must be true to the responsibilities attaching to 
every attempt to guide the public mind to an accurate view of the 


universe, while all specialists are united in the laborious but grand 
attempt to reach a general interpretation of that which is found to 
be marvellous in the intricacy of its details. 

HENRY CALDERWOOD, 


Edinéurgh, 





VI. 


THOMAS CARTWRIGHT’S LETTER TO HIS SISTER- 
IN-LAW TO DISSUADE HER FROM BROWNISM. 


The following letter of Thomas Cartwright, the father of Presbyterianism 
in England, ts preserved in the Harleian MSS. 7581, in the British Museum, 
London, England. Tt is valuable as an argument of the Presbyterian leader 
against the practice of separation from the National Church, advocated by the 
Brownists of the time. The following is a faithful copy made by a careful 
scribe selected by Dr. E..M. Thompson, the attentive Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts of the Museum, at my request. The reader should note that: 2° = the, 
s'== that ; Lo:=Lord ; i= small); v for initial u; v for medial u ; then 
= than ; es for final ess. The spelling is of the Elizabethan period. The 
square brackets contain suggestions of the copyist. C. A. Briccs, 


Mr. CARTWRIGHTZ LETTER TO M“ Stusses His SistER in LAweE To 
PERSWADE HER FROM BROWNISME: 
To my lovinge sister in lawe Anna Stubbes. 

Sister, notwithstandinge my buisines presse me much, and I might for 
the multitude of them, although not vtterly have denyed, yett delayed vnto 
you this duity of aunswer; yett my desire to do you good hath prevailed 
with me ; the rather for that the day of my trouble approchinge, I knewe 
not, whether if nowe I lett it passe, I should after rewe the oportunity to 
aunswer to your letter. Nowe although I wuld have reioyced in the Lords 
guifte of memory bestowed vpon you, which retaigne so faythfully many 
of the speeches that passed betwene vs, yett my rewytinge herein is some- 
what abated ; in that I may partly feare you remember them to farther 
judgement; if havinge ro substantiall aunswer vnto the reasons I offer 
you, yet you should bowe no knee vnto the truth which euidently shyneth 
in them, or at the least in some of them. 

Howbeit let us comme to the discourse you make in your letter. Your 
grounde that you maie not communicate with us in the worship of God, 
ys, for that we are none of the Churche. Let us then see whether your 
reasons do throwe us as farre from the Church of Christ as your opinion 
and wordes do. You say we are not the Church; and why? first for that 
we are not obedient to the voice of Christ. Here I aunswer that our 
obedience is imperfecte as our faythe ys, and therefore that we are not to 
be shutt from the Church although our obedience were not full. Where- 
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vnto your replye is, that our synnes are presumptuous, and not of infirm- 
ity ; and therefore none suche as the Church offendeth in. But who are 
you that iudge your brother? And why do you iudge before the tym? 
and herein not to tarry vntill the day of the Lord shall open the hearts of 
all men. We professe that we doe herein accordinge to that we are per- 
swaded out of the word. If we be deceyved, as you saie we are, yett is 
our synne in infirmitie, that is to saie in ignoraunce, which in parte cleaveth 
to the most perfect vpon earth ; especially seinge you have not any that 
you can evidently convince vs of errour. And then you ought to have re- 
membered that, which the apostle saieth (Heb. 5) That euery high priest 
(and much more our Saviour Christ) doth moderately take pitty of them 
which are ignorant, and are deceived. And if it were so that we synned 
against our conscience through the light of the truth which shineth in our 
hearts, yet if we held this light in darkenes for feare, and for that, as you 
say, the word goeth not with it, and so it beinge in weakenes and not 
maliciously: It must needes follow that your iudgement of vs, to an 
vtter blotttinge of our names out of the record and register of the churche 
of God, is not free from the iust charge of an vnadvised and over hasty 
sentence. I adde for further aunswer out of the 1g. Psal. that the chil- 
dren of God have also theire proude and presumptuous synnes: where- 
vnto your reply was (as yet it is) that I wrest the truth; But you should 
tell out of what truth I wrest it which alledges the words as they are, 
and in that sence which yourself, if you have feelinge of synne, must 
needes have experience of; namely that you have advisedly contrary to 
your knowledge, in hope and presuminge that the Lord would be 
mercifull vnto you, broken the most holy commaundements of the Lord. 
Howebeit I will write more nowe then I did then say, and yet nothinge 
whereof I bring not warent of the scripture; That is to say, although the 
church ought indeede to be obedient vnto the voice of Christ, yet it fol- 
loweth not, that whatsoever company obey not the voice of Christ is there- 
fore none of the churche. The wief ought to obey the husband, and yet it 
followeth not, that because she obeyeth not, therefore she is no wief. 
wherefore, euen as the wief is a wief, although she obey not, as longe as 
she kepeth her fayth the plighte in marriage, and defileth not herself with 
another’s bed, even so it is inthe church, That although she be mani- 
foldly vndutifull, yet not having abandoned her husband nether by Athe- 
isme nor by Idolatry, she remayneth still the wife of Christ. What al- 
thoughe she should breake her faith by Idolatry or Atheism? yet as a wief 
that hath broken her faith is not forthwith out of accompt of a wief vntill 
ghe beinge convinced thereof be for that cause divorced from her husband; 
So the church notwithstandinge her spirituall adultry is not vnchurched, 
neither ceaseth to be reputed a church vntill such tyme as the Lo: takinge 
away the ministry of the word from her and the administracion of the 
Sacraments hath as it were by bill of divorce disabled her, in takinge from 
her all her Jewells and ornaments, wherewith he bewtified her, when first he 
contracted with her. And this (as in euery other place of the prophets) is 
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manifest Jerem. 3 where not the ro tribes alone, but Juda also, is charged 
with idolatry. Yet for all that either Juda ceased not to be the church of 
Christ, or there was at that tyme no church of God in the world; the latter 
whereot beinge absurde the former must needes be true and Catholique. 
This is yett more evident in the Jewes which lyved in our Saviour’s 
tyme who notwithstandinge that they had vtterly renounced the soonne of 
God, and that to z® [=the] crucifyinge of him, yet for all that are in the 2. 3. 
C 4. of the Actz. dealt with by Peter and other apostles as brethren and 
fathers, as with those to whome the promises do aperteine. So that theire 
synne and apostacy although neuer so greate nor so horrible dothe not dis- 
lodge them from their place in the citty of God, vntil such tyme, as beinge 
thorowlye convinced and sharpely reproued for theire synne, they declare 
themselues desperat enemyes of the truth wherevnto they have resisted. 
Now therefore consider with yourself, yf wee, as you say, are falne from 
the truth, whome have we had to convince vs of our apostacy & depart- 
ure from our God? You have indeed enowe that bitterly speake against 
vs, that denounce fearfull judgements vpon vs; but neither are they 
mynisters sent vnto vs; and yf they were, yet haveinge no reproofs in 
theire mouthes, nor arguments to confute vs, their thunderbolts of judge- 
ment and condempnacion are like headles arrowes, not taken out of the 
Lords quyver, but from theyre owne sydes, picked forth rather from a 
weake hand of their owne conceyt, then shott out of they [sic] myghty 
arme of the Lords spirit ; neither is the place of John 3. 36, that he that 
obeyeth not the truth shall not see lief against this, for besides that it is vn- 
truely alledged for the obedience of works which our Saviour doth euident- 
ly vnderstand of obedience of faith, as appeareth by the former part of the 
verse, you maie vnderstand, that they may and ought oftentymes remaine in 
accompt of the church, whome the L. will fearefully condempne. A second 
reason you have that we are not the churche of God: for that we have not 
the aucthority of Christ, nor the keys of his kingdom. That it is not Christs 
Church that hath not his auctoritie nor they keys of his kingdom, I willingly 
graunt. But you faile greatly in this, that proue not nor can proue that we 
have not z° auctoritie of Christ nor the keys of his kingdom, for yf you be 
demaunded why we have not, the somme of your aunswer ys, for that we vse 
it not; we shall after shewe howe vntruely you speake in this behalf. In 
the measne season your argument is not good, [that] the Church of Eng- 
land hath not auctoritie &c, because it vseth itnot. [It] is one thinge to 
have a thinge; another to vse yt. Will you say a rich carle hath no money 
because he vseth it not? or that a magistrate hath no sword, because he 
letteth it lye rustinge in the sheath and draweth it not out for the defence 
of the innocent and punyshement of the offendours? No more can you 
conclude, that we have not auctoritie of Christ nor keys of z° kingdome, be- 
cause we do not (or as you will say dare not) vse them. The prophet 
Ezech. 22. casteth the wicked priests in the teeth, that they wuld not putt 
drns [ ? differences] betwene the cleane and vncleane : where notwithstand- 
inge that they had not the vse of the keys, yet it followeth not that they 
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had not the right of them, for otherwise they might haue replyed against 
the L. and against his prophet that they were uniustly reproued for neg- 
lectinge that duity of separatinge if the auctoritie thereof belonged not 
vnto them. And the same prophet speakinge of the duety of good priests 
sayeth that they shall teach his people to putt differences betwene the holy 
and prophane, betwene the cleane and vncleane, where the Lo. calleth 
those his people, that were yett to learne the differences betwene the holy 
and prophane, z* cleane and vncleane. If therefore they maie be Gods 
people that did not yet knowe howe to speak, they maie be also his people 
that vse not the separacion, consideringe that they which knowe not 
whome and what to separat cannot iustly putt in practice the lawe of sepa- 
racion. Here also belongeth that St. Paule doth not crosse out the name 
of the Corinthians from beinge a church, because it had ceased to execute 
the censure of excomunication against the incestuous person. But it is 
further vntrue that the church of England vseth no aucthority of Christ 
nor keyes of the kingdom ; for first it byndeth by declaringe the judge- 
ments against the vnrepentant, and secondly it looseth in the preachinge 
of the glad tydings of the gospell to those which do believe, of which kynd 
of keyes our Saviour speaketh especially in the 16. of Math. and 20 of 
John, and is of all other the chiefest part of the keys, and that whereof the 
rest depend. Another part of the keys and of thauctoritie of Christ is vsed 
emongest vs and is prescribed of our Saviour Christ Math. 18. Namely that 
when a brother doth offend privatly, he is admonished privatly, and not 
restinge in the admonicion there is proceedinge by 2 or 3, and if thoffence 
be either publique or privat without amendement after suche proceedinges 
as hath bene said, then the minister of the church maie putt the offendour 
from the communion of the Lo: Table vniesse he will humble himself in the 
congregacion by an open confession of his synnes and profession of his 
earnest sorrowe for the same, And all this beinge (or at the least may be) 
by the lawes of the church of England exercised in euery congregacion of 
the land it appeareth z‘ [that] it is a sclander to say that there is no vse of 
Christs auctoritie or of the keys of the kingdome with vs. 

Nowe where you sayde that some of the mynisters have no knowledge to 
separate and those that have do not. First you answer not the poynt of 
the reason which yourself propounded, that the church of England hath 
no auctoritie of Christ, and Secondly in charginge those that have most 
knowledge to have in this behalf most synne; Either your passionate or 
partiall affection did overcarry you and cause you to forgett z* in this 
point; which I willingly thincke, or ells your own hearte gave you the 
clro¢ke vnto the penne: whilst the manyfold troubles of godly mynisters 
by them whome they haue removed from the vse of the sacraments or 
otherwise stunge by the preachinge of the worde, would not suffer you to 
be ignorant of theire care & fidelity in such cases. 

Your thirde argument that we are not the churche of Christ is for that 
we have no free eleccion of the mynisters of the church, If for this want 
we be not the church of Christ, howe much more are you none of Christs 
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church which haue no mynisters at all? and therefore no eleccion att all; 
neither free nor bounde. where I marvaill it doth not cause you to tremble 
in this course you have entred into, for that our Saviour Christ neuer freed 
you yett by any poster [? power] which he, ascendinge into heaven, hath 
euer geuen his church, but that there is not so muche as one emongest you 
that is fitt for the function of the mynistery by those necessary guifts which 
are required in the mynister of the worde. Whereunto you aunswer that 
you beleive that which Christ and his Apostles taught, and which you 
teache one another. But howe comme you to knowe that you beleive that, 
when neither your selues knowe the true exposicion of the Scriptures (as 
havinge no guift to reache vnto yt) nor have any to teache you. but thos 
alone which you reiect as none of the Churche. But to retorne vnto your 
reason, I say it is your stone whereat you often or rather allwaies stumble 
and fall as it were upon all fouer, That if there be any thinge wantinge 
in the Church which the Lo. hath required, That in sted you should con- 
clude thereof The Church with vs is not perfect, you conclude that there 
is non church with vs at all. Whereas in the constitucion of a mans body. 
or of a whole man, there are some parts required to the beinge of a man, 
as the heade the heart, &c. So it is in the body of the Church, there are 
somethings required to the beinge of the Churche, as the things recited in 
the beginninge of the 6. to the Hebr: and there be some things to the 
beauty and perfeccion of yt as this and divers like. For yf it be not of 
the beinge of the church allwaies to haue a mynistery, much lesse is it 
allwaies to haue the free choice of it. Here it was further aunswered, that 
there were some mynisters emongest vs, that had bene chosen by the free 
voice of the people and therefore that it was no cause to deny that there 
was no church emongést vs. And if it were not then saied (as I thincke it 
was) yet itt maie be nowe sayed That an after acceptance and likinge of 
the mynister, whome they did at first so vnwillingly admytte is a manifest 
confirmacion of theire mynistery. For as Jacob, by accepting of Lea the 
second night, which was thrust upon him the first night, thereby made her 
his lawfull wief, z‘ [that] he could not after reiect her: So likewise the law- 
full acceptaunce of a lawfull and able mynister, maketh his ministery law- 
full as yf the eleccion were free, which was not so at the first. And of this 
kynde of mynisters of the Lo: howe many there be maie in some part ap- 
peare by those townes and parishes which have travailled for the holdinge 
of theire mynisters, that have bene threatened to be taken from them, or 
for z° recouery of them when tbey have bene deprived of them. But here 
you reply and say that if the mynister be not chosen by the whole congre- 
gacion, it is no free choice, In such sort that if any one gaynesay the 
choice he is not duely chosen. I remember indeed that you so aunswered, 
and I thought it was so vnaduisedly sayde, that you would neuer haue re- 
membred it againe, especially if you had aduised with any of your owne 
sort, whome I neuer remember euer to have written or spoken to. My 
aunswer, that th’ eleccion in z* Church was taken from the maner of Civill 
eleccions, where the most voice did prevaile, misliketh you, as that which 
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is (as you saie) an odde reason by the worde of God. But wherefore is it 
odde? You ad not neither indeede can. As for that which I sayed, it is 
manifest by other dealings in the Church eleccion taken from Ciuille elec- 
cions, as the declara:ion of the consent of the eleccion by the liftinge vp of 
hands. Act. 14, and it maie further be confirmed out of that Councell that 
was holden at Jerusalem. Act. 15: where notwithstandinge that certen of 
thos which’ beleive of the Pharisees were of judgement that Circumcision 
should be ioyned with the Gospell. yet because the great part of the assem- 
bly iudged otherwise, it is also saied that the churche demed otherwise. 
And even in the matter of the appointment of the mynistery, the Apostle 
commandinge Timothy that he should not communicate with other mens 
synnes (I Tim.) in th’ ordinacion of vnfitt and vnable mynisters, he thereby 
geueth to vnderstand that there might be vnworthy men ordeyned mynis- 
ters against his voice, which yett could not have bene done if in th ordi- 
nacion there ought to have bene a full consent of the whole presbitery. 
Much more maie an eleccion be without the consent of the whole Church. 
And if the consent of euery singuler person in the church be necessary for 
the entraunce of a mynister upon his charge verely it is necessary for his 
continewaunce : So that by your sayinge, if any of the Church shall fall to 
a mislike of the mynister, forthwith his mynistery must be broken of. 
Againe yf the Church judgement must passe by the voice of all, Then if a 
person that is to be excomunicated, have any freind, that either in 
ignorance or partiality shall withstand the rest of the Church, there can 
followe no separacion, the person himself that is to be excomunicated be- 
ing one of the Church, not yieldinge to his throwinge out of the Church, 
maie hold himself in still, notwithstandinge the iudgement of the rest. 
Nowe where you say, that where one maie fynde fault justly, that then he 
cannot be chosen, I would gladly knowe who shall decide this, whether it 
be iustly or vniustly. He saieth it is vniustly the rest say no. Which maie 
be asked also in his case that is to be excomunicated by consent of the rest 
of the church for it maie be that the Church may be deceaved, and the 
man to be excomunicated only emongs them iudge aright. If it be carryed 
to another Churche, it had neede to be greater then the former, where if it fall 
out, one that misliketh the judgement of z* rest, the matter remayneth as 
before. And so by this meanes the Churches maie meet with a thousand 
wolues to deuower them, or euer they can meete with one Shepeheard to 
feede them. And where you saie that the members of the Church haue not 
so lerned Christ that should contend without a cause, you should vnder- 
stand first, That the best members of Christ have neuer learned so much 
ia that behalfe as our master Christ hath taught, and secondly, even z‘ 
which they haue learned they do not allwaies practize, but suffer themselues 
to be ouerreached by the crookednes of theire affeccions, which if it fell 
into the Apostle Barnabas Act: 25. 37, whilest he would needs receyve 
Mark into the society of the ministry of the worde, notwithstandinge he 
had greatly faulted in departinge from it, onely (as it should seeme) be- 
cause he was his brothers or sisters soonne Coloss: 4. 1o howe much more 
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maie it fall into vs which are but nouics in the grace of God vnto him? 
And yf the Apostle Paule and Barnabas beinge but two differed in judge- 
ment about the takinge or refusinge a man to the mynistery, howe may we 
looke for so full a Consent (ordinarily) in the choice. of Churche Mynisters 
as you seeme to ymagine? To this place also (I suppose) doth belonge 
that which you alledged out of the 10 of John. That we may clyme vp 
another way and not by the dore: where it seemeth that you would haue 
such as come not in by a free eleccion of the Churche and of euery one of 
the same to be theives and murderers. But what is it to wrest the Scrip- 
tures yf this be not? When that which was spoken against those that were 
vtter enemyes of our Saviour Christ and refused to be Shepperds vnder 
him and his ensigne, is applyed to such as comme in without a free elec- 
cion. Of thother side we are able to say, That the Porter hath opened to 
diuers of the Mynistery emongs vs, In that by singuler grace of knowl- 
edge wisdome and vtteraunce bestowed on them he hath sett his seale vnto 
theire mynistery. Agayne for that the sheepe have heard theire voice & 
have reioyced in yt, it is an argument that they clyme not, but comme in by 
the dore. For yf you will say that the shepe heare not theire voice, be- 
cause you fly from them, you take the proofe of your cause which is the 
cause it self and in question. And thes are the reasons (so farre as I can 
gather) out of your lettre why you esteeme vs to be none of the Church. 
Amongest diuers reasons I alledged to prove that our churches are the 
Churches of God, you touche onely two. The former taken from that 
which obiected of your owne experience before you departed from vs that 
you felt in yourselfe a desire of the coming of our Lo. Jesus which you 
yeldinge vnto me I concluded that thereof it followed that the true fayth 
which you have, you gott in our Churche, it beinge th’expres and pe- 
culier voice of the Church vnfainedly from the hart to desire the Lo. 
Comynge whereunto your* .... or is nothinge worth. For although 
all men... - have a desire to be saved yett forasmuchas th[ey are] 
naturally enemyes vnto God and Christ, they c.... t naturally flye 
from his judgement as from the . . . . ice of an enemy that is armed to 
their destruccion. And albeyt yt is not vntrue that euery ose [ ? for ONE} 
that vnfaynedly holdeth any religione, not vtterly excludinge Christ doth 
with somme comfort hope in God in Christ: yet yeildinge that they have 
some comfort, it followeth not thereof that they haue such comforth, 
as from whence they can vnfeynedly desire and longe for. the Appearaunce 
of the soonne of God to judgement, which is a speciall priviledge of Gods 
children, as both St. Paule and St. John do euidently declare. Another 
reason was that the Churches of God had geuen vs the hands of fellowship, 
acknowledged our Church theire sister, and one of the daughters of.the 
hyest, whereunto the aunswer is, that it is z° praise of men and not of God. 
Howbeyt the matter is not so easely avoyded as you thincke, yf you remem- 
ber, that he which refuseth to heare the Church,.ought to be as a heathen 
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or a publican, and yf you remember also that whatsoeuer the Church shall 
bynde vpon earth it shalbe bounde in heaven; which if it been spoken 
of euery lawfull congregacion, howe much more shall the congregacions 
and churches of God vpon the earth? And if you will say that all the 
churches of God in the world may erre, I yeild it you willingly. But as it 
is possible for them all to erre, so it is not possible for them all toerre in the 
principall and fundamentall points of salvacion. Nowe to know which is 
z® true church and which is the false, which is the spowse of Christ and 
which is a Strumpett, which are the children of the kingdom and which of 
darkenes is a principall and fundamentall point wherein the churches of 
God cannot be destitute of the instruccion and teachinge of the spirit 
out of the worde ; I graunt also that the Churche of God vpon earth can- 
not discerne of the invisible churche, and of the Company of the elect, 
otherwise then euery one is able to discerne of himself by the fruits of the 
spirit, as first of adopcion and secondly of sanctificacion. For there are 
many that runne very farre in wickedness, which yet are called in theire 
proper tyme. And there are of thother side many, that seeme by the fruits 
of the spirit of knowledge and zeale to touch the heavens with theire fiyn- 
ger, and yett are after throwne downe with Capernaum into the lowest hell. 
But yett of the visible Churche of God emongest whome allwayes are some 
of the elect (althoughe knowne to God alone) it is an easy thinge for the 
Church of God to discerne: and therefore the praise [sic] (testimony) of 
the Church in this behalf is not the praise of man but of God, not from 
beneathe but [from above?]. Howbeit to the end your cause beinge fa- 
voured, * . . . . thereof, maie bewraie the nakedness of it. So—.... 
—ore suppose it trewe, which is not soe that you are... . and are not 
yet that which you conclude hereof in . . . . of your letter: That you may 
not therefore ioyne with vs in spirituall worship of God it is not altogither 
and in euery respect sounde; For first it is a spirituall worship to heare 
the worde of God, and one of the principalle seruices that are and yett a 
Christian may heare the word where there are Infidels and vnbelevers and 
not onely to communicat with them in the worde, but to be glad that 
they will so farre communicate with them therein—z2 Cor : 24 :—[misquota- 
tion]. Secondly vnderstandinge yt of the prayre and Communion in the 
sacraments, it doth admitt excepcion : For notwithstandinge yf it were in 
my choice to avoide them, I ought not to ioyne with them, yet havinge no 
aucthority of separatinge of them, I ought not therefore to cease the ser- 
uice of God which is commaunded. When the Jewes were in Babilon, there 
was no holy assembly in all the cuntrye of theire captiuity, no not so much 
assitt any privat house or secret chamber, wherevnto yf z° babilonian Magis- 
trats wuld have thrust themselves, the people of God wuld not have thrust 
them from, either in the right of the place which was the Babilonians, or 
els in might of resistaunce of them. So you thincke that in such case Gods 
people should haue done well, neuer in 70 yeares to have opened theire 
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mouthes in prayer vnto God, neuer to have celebrated the sacrament of 
Circumcision because of their presence, and offer to communicat with those 
holly things. The godly parents of our Saviour and our Saviour himself 
failed not the Church assemblyes at Jerusalem in the solempne feasts nor 
communion vnto the holy things of the sacrifices & sacraments. In so 
much as not cominge apparauntly at z° beginninge of a certen feast he was 
chalendged Joh: 7.—Yett were there corrupcions crept into the holy things 
themselues beside an open and professed enmity of the membrer of the 
Jewes against our Saviour Christ and his disciples. Howbeit our Saviour 
by his callinge not beinge able to remedy those euills, he chose rather to 
ioyne himself vnto the Company of most notorious wicked men, then that 
he would separate himself from the holy things and in them from God 
whose they are. And seinge that by beinge of the wicked vnwillingly I 
take no harme, and am greatly hurte by separacion from the holy things of 
God there is no cause why I should lose the fruite of the one for the pres- 
ence of thother. And consider whether by this meanes, you, whose glory 
is to throwe out of the.church, are not yourselues throwne out, and after 
asort excommunicated from the holy things of God by euery particuler man, 
who either indeede or in your opinion beinge vnmeete to communicate, is 
either not so iudged of by your Church, or if he be, yett is in favour or feare 
supported by it.—I knowe what you are wonte to alledge here out of 2 Cor 
5. That we are forbidden to eate and drincke at the commen table with 
them much more at the Lords table. Yf you vnderstand this of those that 
are of the same religion, I graunt it true, for with an Infidell I maye will- 
ingly eate common meate 1 Cor 10 with whome notwithstandinge willingly 
I ought not to eate the holy meate: Howbeit there is here to be consid- 
ered that one which avoudeth such a mans company at the table ordeyned 
for the belly shall not therefore be bounde to absteyne from the Lords 
table prepared for z® spirituall nourishement. Because although it be in him 
to deprive him from his owne table, yet is it not so in his power to putt 
him from the table of the Lo: And yf the case were soe that the person 
excommunicated were placed at your table by the prince whose auctoritie 
in such a case you cannot avoyde, and order taken that you should neuer 
eate but he should eate with you, I aske you herein whether you thincke: 
that you should rather famish yourself then to take of the same table with 
him. And if you esteeme that you ought rather to eate of the same 
dishe with him, then pyne to death: much more ought you to partake at 
the Lords table with him, rather then, by absteyninge runne in danger of 
a spiritual famyn. So that when a Christian is bidden to forbeare to eate 
with an excommunicated person one way or other,.it is with this caution, 
so farre forth as by abseyninge from his necessary nourishement inward or 
outward he becomme not a murderer of his owne person, which is so often 
as for the presence of the wicked (whome he is not able to decline) he hin- 
dreth the good estate of himself, either bodily or ghostly. Where if you 
saie that these are cases supposed, and which neuer comme to practize, it is 
sufficient aunswer that they may comme to practize yf they neuer did, 
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and therefore haue the same strength of reason, as yf they were of con- 
tinewall experience. Howbeit you may consider this more apparantly in a 
faithfull woman, whose husbond beinge excommunicated commaundeth her 
to beare him company at the table. And forasmuch as the Church disci- 
pline doth not ouerthrowe the auctoritie of the husbond in his howse, which 
is of God as well as the other, the wief is to yeild vnto her husbond, all- 
though it be not without testimony of greif in that behalf. How much 
more should she so doe, yf her husbond would be so froward, as not to lett 
her haue any nourishment but at his borde. Your second reason is The 
Lord beinge one his people [must] not be diuided, some with Christ & 
somme not with him: As yf your vnity with Christ and separacion from 
all that are not his were not imperfect here and begunne onely, to be made 
vp when Christ by his Angells shall make a finall separacion betwene the 
shepe and the goats. Or as if there were not some cases where they beinge 
discerned one from another, yett are commaunded to be suffred to con- 
tinewe togither Math. 13. namely when the separacion of the bad cannot 
be without the hurte of the good. And finally as yf the presence of bodies 
in one place where the disagreement in Judgement is manifestly professed, 
doth either disvnite vs from our Saviour or revnite vs tothe wicked. And 
as for the sentence out of the Prophet—Come out from amongs them. It 
is not so much a departure from our owne corrupt natures as well as from 
the corrupcion of others.—And if you shall vnderstand yt of a departure 
from the place and companie of z°® wicked, yett you haue not proued that 
we are those Babilonians trom whome you (the onely Jewes forsooth of the 
world) are bidden to depart.—Yet haue I not written this, either to con- 
dempne your iudgement in all things you hold, nor to iustifie the sundry 
corrupcions that are in our churches of England. There be I confesse in 
the Church of England diuers things not suitinge well with the sincerity 
of the gospell: yet are there sundry also wherein you bringe an euill report 
of her, not as of a virgin in Israell, but as of one not att all the Israell of 
God, as well in charginge vpon her the euill which she doth not, as in takinge 
awaie from her the good which she doth, or rather which the Lord doth in 
her. Your assemblies also seekinge after diuers things which are to be de- 
sired, yet ouerreached not onely in the disordered maner of seekinge them 
but also in the things themselves that you sett before you: That yf you had 
your hearts desire in the things you seeke after, and should after your travaill 
bringe forth, yet would your byeth (as I am perswaded) have so small beiuty 
in yt, as it should drawe fewe eyes to a comfortable beholdinge of it: Nay 
I doubt not but many of those which dote after yt beinge nowe hidden in 
tlte wombe, would after it should see the soonne, beginne greatly to distaste 
it, and not without some lothesomnesse to looke upon it——. Thus Sister, 
haue I in loue and in desire to do you good, written some aunswer to your 
lettre, which I would with great labour haue done, had not my daily buis- 
ines taken vp some parte of my travaill that way and my cousins svddaine 
departure into the cuntry caused me to hasten myne aunswer more then 
otherwise I would haue done, if the conueyaunces of lettres from hence to 
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you-ward were not so seldome with any assuraunce and safety. But what- 
soeuer it is I protest and professe it is in perswasion out of the word which 
we both professe to be ruled by, accordinge to that measure of knowledge 
that it hath pleased the Lo: to impart vnto me. . And as I desire you 
should receyve nothinge of it but by the sealed measure and waight of the 
sanctuary: So I desire you that you would not (in preiudice) reiecte any- 
thinge before you haue metten yt by the standart measure of the word.— 
And if some one or other aunswer maie seeme light, yet do not yourself, 
nor the truth, (where it offreth a vieue vnto you) that wronge iniury, as for 
pouertie and weakenes in some one thinge, whether in truthe or in your 
owne conceit, you should without due examinacion disable the rest.—And 
albeit I care not who of your frends and favourers in this cause, examine 
myne answer, yet would I craue thus much att your hand, that it maie 
haue the first readinge in your chamber by your self—lest the course of your 
patience and indurent [ ?] readinge which other wise yourself would be 
content to hold on to the end, should by some tempest of spirit be broken 
of.—And if you remember first the commen frailety of all mankynd subiect 
to errour, and then the weakenes of your owne Sexe, and last of all the 
small ordinary meanes which you haue had at any tyme of discerninge 
exactly of the truth, it wille a good help vnto you of sobriety accordinge 
to the measure of the gifts of faith he hath bestowed vpon you. It re- 
maineth to desire that the lo: maie showe mercy vato you in openinge the 
eys of your vnderstanding, and blessinge vato you any good meanes which 
he disposeth for the bringinge you to the kingdom of his deare sonne, ouer 


all the hills and mountaines letts and stoppes z‘ either the Comen frailety 
of the fleshe or any particuler malice of Sathan against you maie cast in 
your waie., Your lovinge brother in lawe 

THO: CARTWRIGHT, 


Warwick, 30 August 1590. 





VII. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE SONG OF HANNAH. 


The song of Hannah, preserved for us in 1 Samuel ii. 1-10, is one 
of the finest specimens of Hebrew poetry. Its sentiments and language are 
re-echoed in many subsequent passages of Scripture, and find their counter- 
part in the Magnificat of the blessed virgin, Luke i. 46-55. The language 
of the song is of the same antique cast as the song of Deborah (Judges v.), 
and the song of Moses (Deut. xxxii.) It differs from them in style. It has 
more of the guomic character, using brief, terse, synonymous or antithetical 
parallelism. It is divided into two parts of two strophes each, which are 
composed of eight, ten, ten, eight lines in their order. The lines are uni- 
form in movement, and are measured by the threefold beat of the accent. 


I. 
Then Hannah prayed, and said: 
My heart doth exult in Jehovah, 
My horn (‘) is exalted in Jehovah, 
My mouth is enlarged (*) over mine enemies, 
Yea I rejoice in Thy salvation. 
There is none holy like Jehovah, 
Yea there is none beside Thee, 
And there is no rock like our God. 


(') The horn is the symbol of strength and dignity (comp. Pss. Ixxxix. 24 ; 
cxii. 9; cxxxii. 17). (°*) The widening or enlargement of the mouth is an 
expression of laughter and joy (comp. Ps. cxxvi. 2; Is. lx. 5). This strophe 
is composed of an introductory line, a synonymous tetrastich and a synony- 
mous tristich. 

II. 
Speak no more (’) proudly. (*) 
Let not bold (words) issue from your mouth, 
For an all knowing God (*) is Jehovah, 
And by Him (*) are deeds weighed. 
Heroes of the bow(*) are broken, 
But stumblers gird on valor ; 
The full for bread hire themselves, 
But the hungry keep holiday for ever ;(°) 
The barren doth bear seven, 
But the one having many children doth languish. 


(*) y5n-5y followed by a subordinate imperfect is an auxiliary verb, 
and is to be rendered adverbially. (*) The Massoretic text repeats 77795 
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by a copyist’s mistake. The second one destroys the measure, and we strike 
itout. (*) myy't da. The divine name 5x is usually employed with attributes. 
The abstract intensive plural is to be rendered as “a// knowing.” (‘) x is 
the Kethib. But the Qeri 45 is more correct, ¢. g. “of Him” or “by Him,” 
very emphatic in position. (°) p35 np. The construct relation has 
the force of combining the two words into one idea, like a compound noun. 
Hence the verb is constructed with the second noun. (°) The Massoretic text 
connects Jy with the next line. But it does not give a good sense there; it 
leaves one line too short and the next too long. The Septuagint gives an- 
other reading. Béttcher and Thenius change the reading to 74'yy and 
render “cease from labour.” We prefer to read sy “for ever,” and give 


the verb its pregnant sense. The strophe is composed of two synonymous 
couplets and three antithetical couplets. 


III. 


Jehovah kills and He quickens, (’) 

He brings down to sheol—and he doth bring up, (*) 
Jehovah disinherits and He enriches, 

He humbles, yea He lifts up on high ; 

He raiseth up from the dust the weak, 

From the dunghill He exalts the poor, (*} 

To enthrone him with nobles, (*) 


That He may give him a throne of glory as an inheritance, (°) 
For Jehovah’s are the pillars of earth, 
And He set upon them the world. 


(*) The participles represent the action as going on constantly and unin- 
terruptedly : “ Kills, quickens, brings down, disinherits, enriches, humbles, 
exalts, raiseth up.” (°) There is an abrupt change by the use of the 4 con- 
sec. imperfect, which we render by the emphatic present “doth bring up” 
(see Psalm xc. 3). (°) The imperfect takes the place of the participle to 
emphasize the habit of the action rather than its continuance. We can 
hardly express the difference in English. (*) 9% 4m has pregnant sense 
“enthrone.” (°) g5pq52 is subjunctive, “that he may give an inheritance.” 
This strophe is composed of a tetrastich of two synonyraous couplets which 
have the unusual feature that each line has antithetical verbal forms within 
itself ; a tetrastich of two synonymous couplets where the second is pro- 
gressive to the first; and a concluding progressive distich. 


IV. 


The feet of his favoured ones He guards, 
But the wicked in darkness are silenced, 
For not by power can a man prevail. (') 
Let Jehovah’s adversaries be frightened, (*) 
Over them in heaven may He thunder. 
Jehovah judgeth the ends of earth, (°*) 

In order to give strength to His king, 

In order to exalt the horn of His anointed. 


(*) There is a play upon words in the use of 4957 verbal form of 495, 


A man cannot have manly, warlike vigor, and prevail merely by power. 
8 
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The same idea is found in Zech. iv. 6-7. (*) H4pp is emphatic in position, 
and the verb is inserted between it and its noun. It might be expressed by 
the awkward sentence: “ As for Jehovah, let His adversaries be frightened.” 
(°) The judgment is a source of consolation to the pious, as it is regarded as 
constantly going on in history. "1 and —37) must be taken as subjunc- 


tives with weak 5. The text of the Septuagint differs inverse 10. It reads 
rire for amm, and my for 759, and inserts between them several lines 
from the Massoretic text of Jer. ix. 23-24. These express similar concep- 
tions, and probably have arisen in the text of the Septuagint from a marginal 
note. We do not hesitate to give our preference to the Massoretic text. The 
strophe is composed of a tristich, giving an antithetical couplet and an add- 
itional line progressive to it; a synonymous distich; and a tristich of a single 
line, followed by a synonymous couplet progressive to it. 

This beautiful song presents several interesting varieties of parallelism, 
and is remarkably symmetrical in structure, and entirely smooth in the 
movement of the lines. C. A. Briccs. 


THE NEEDS OF HEBREW LEXICOGRAPHY. 


HEBREW Lexicography has not kept pace with the general advance of 
Shemitic and of Biblical science. This is sid in full recognition of the ster- 
ling and permanent worth of the labors of Gesenius, with whom began a new 
era in Hebrew study. The lines established by him have remained to this 
day, and the best elements in the Hebrew Lexicons now in common use are 
those which have been practically unchanged since he wrote, It was among 
the great services rendered to English and American scholarship by Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson that he recognized the thorough learning and sober judgment 
underlying the dictionaries of Gesenius, and made them available for English 
students. 

But Gesenius died in 1842. The progress of investigation and inquiry 
in all departments of Shemitic work has been rapid since his day. There 
has been an attempt on the part of the German scholars who have prepared 
successive editions of Gesenius’ “ Handwoirterbuch” to meet the requirements 
of advancing scholarship, and to some extent they have done so. But the 
dominion of theory has been gradually gaining ground in the book, under their 
hand, to the sad detriment of accuracy and adequacy of detail, and without any 
radical improvement at those points at-which Gesenius’ work was left imperfect. 
The work of Fiirst, who has sometimes been elevated into a rival of Gesenius 
was too subjective and—one might almost say—whimsical to supplant that of 
the great Hebraist of Halle, and no English attempt to modify Gesenius, or to 
constfuct a Hebrew Dictionary on an eclectic plan (instance Tregelles and 
Davies), deserves consideration when we are speaking of the Hebrew Lexicon 
of the future. ‘ Robinson’s Gesenius,” thirty years old though its last revision 
is, is far better, even now, than any other available Hand-I.exicon for the He- 
brew student—and it is so for the reason that Gesenius was allowed to speak 
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freely in it, and that whatever was due to other sources than his direct labors 
was conceived in his spirit. 

But it would be the death-warrant of Shemitic philology to tie it fast to the 
precise methods of a past generation. We can best show our respect for 
scholars like Gesenius and Robinson by being true to the scientific demands 
of our time, as they were true to the scientific demands of theirs. They will 
never lose the glory of pioneers, and we shall be indebted to their explorations 
at every step of our way. ‘There is, however, a growing demand for a Hebrew 
Lexicon, which shall not be a mere reproduction, with incidental improve- 
ments, of work done long ago. It is in the form of a Hand-Lexicon that this 
demand seems most possible of realization, The great ‘Thesaurus, in which 
Gesenius deposited not only the conclusions but much of the material per- 
taining to his lexicographical studies, is not likely to be superseded for many 
years to come. But the less ainbitious project of a new Hand-Lexicon, which 
shall embody that which in his work has permanent value, but still freely adapt 
itself to new conditions, does not seem a wild one. At all events, it will do 
no harm to suggest some desirable features of such a work. 

(t.) It is time that a- Hebrew Lexicon, designed for use by students, should 
foliow the Thesaurus just referred to, in having its words arranged etymologi- 
cally, and not by the mere accident of their initial letters. The genius of the 
Shemitic languages demands this arrangement, and it is adopted as a matter of 
course by lexicographers of them all, when they think themselves free to ob- 
serve scientific principles. The alphabetic arrangement, which might be de- 
fended at a time when enthusiasin for Hebrew study had to be stimulated by 
every possible means, and the entrance upon it smoothed to the utmost ex- 
tent, is not now needed as it once was. Hebrew study is taking its rightful 
place, and taking it by the force of considerations with which the ease or diffi- 
culty of acquiring the language has little to do. On the other hand, it is a 
necessary but lamentable result of the alphabetic arrangement that very few 
of those who study Hebrew get any fair conception of the formation of He- 
brew words, or the relation of a simple stem to its derivatives. The etymo- 
logical arrangement compels a familiarity with word-formations, and can be so 
managed that no insuperable obstacle shall be raised by it in the pathway of a 
beginner. Some students will grumble at first, but the arrangement proposed 
will surely commend itself, in the long run, to all who pursue the study earn- 
estly. It is our experience that students are not reluctant to submit even to 
hard work for good results. 

(2.) Well worth mentioning, in the next place, is the desirability of separat- 
ing the Hebrew from the Aramaic words which occur in the Old Testament. 
The Aramaic language is entitled to distinct recognition, and its vocabulary, 
as far as this is represented in the Old Testament books, should not be treated 
as if it were a mere variation from the Hebrew. When it is made into an in- 
dependent collection, we may hope to find, even in the average student, a 
more intelligent view of the relation of Shemitic languages, and in particular 
the basis for a clearer understanding of the appearance of the Aramaic in por- 
tions of the sacred books of the Hebrews. That the misleading term ‘ Chal- 
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dee” has nearly had its day as a designation of the Biblical Aramaic, we are 
glad to believe. 

(3.) It would seem quite superfluous to say that a Hebrew Lexicon should 
exhibit the actual phenomena of the language, but this is precisely what the 
lexicons in current use do not fully do. The late German editions of Gesenius 
are especially defective here. ‘The requirement does not seem to have been 
clearly understood, ‘The habit of constructing forms by analogy, to supply 
defects in paradigms made for elementary grammatical study, has been perni- 
cious when admitted to the lexicon. Whether the habit should be banished 
from the grammar, we do not now discuss. In the lexicon, at least, it has no 
justification, No form should have a place here which does not actually oc- 
cur, unless in the case of those ordinary ground-forms which may be fairly as- 
sumed ; these should, however, be invariably marked as not actually found. 
Every anomalous or even unusual formation should be supported by at least 
one cited passage. The distinctions of X’#d and Q’r7 should be carefully re- 
corded, More than this, the frequency of use should be indicated—if necessary 
by figures, showing the actual (or approximate) number of occurrences of dif- 
ferent words, or one word in different meanings ; in short, whatever inay assist 
the student in gaining a fair idea of the actual facts of the language in those 
literary monuments which have preserved it to us should be diligently studied. 

(4.) There should be a much more critical study of the text than has been 
yet exhibited in any lexicon. For this purpose the work of those who have 
made a specialty of the textual problems, together with the remarks of critical 
commentaries under this head, must be examined and sifted. Probable results 
of textual criticism cannot, of course, be at present substituted in a lexicon for 
the phenomena of the Massoretic text, but should be exhibited by the side of 
the latter. Not more than a beginning, indeed, can be made at present in this 
direction, but as textual studies are more and more pursued they will exert 
more and more influence upon the lexicon, and a beginning might be made 
even now. Of course the Massoretic text employed should be the best attain- 
able. Ginsburg’s noble edition of the Massorah has at length put a vast mass 
of material within the reach of scholars, Baer and Delitzsch, too, are happily 
extending their work over a large part of the Old Testament. Hahn or Theile 
or Letteris will no longer do. 

(5.) Much work is yet to be done in the definitions. These must be re- 
vised, and current statements in many cases altered, The order of meanings, 
and the discrimination of shades of meaning, call for careful attention. The 
monographs which treat of prepositions and other words or stems, and which 
are likely to be multiplied as scholars more and more discover the fruitfulness 
of such detailed investigation, must be mastered, and independent work done 
alorfy the same general lines. The whole great subject of synonyms must be 
considered with breadth and precision of judgment. ‘The usage of kindred 
words in the sister languages is of great importance to the determination and 
arrangement of the definitions, especially in the case of rare words, but the 
Hebrew usage itself must here be the main reliance, In short, the exhibition 
of the meanings of words must be made to appear the most important thing 
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in the book, and the care expended upon this must be proportioned to its im- 
portance. 

(6.) The great advances in Biblical Theology must be recognized, and the 
earnest attempt must be made, without commitment to 2 priori views of the 
Old Testament religion, to exhibit the true meaning of the significant terms 
used in enunciating Hebrew belief, and in describing religious practice. The 
rise and growth of great religious and theological ideas is reflected in the his- 
tory of the words which express them. Cremer’s ‘ Biblico-Theological Lexi- 
con of the New Testament Greek” may suggest what is needed for the Old 
Testament. ‘There is a wide and attractive field of study here opened to the 
lexicographer, Biblical Theology, thoroughly and objectively treated, will 
claim no inconsiderable place in the coming Hebrew Lexicon. 

(7.) In illustrating the forms and meanings of the language by citations, care 
should be taken to make the citations fully representative, from late books as 
well as early books, from the more obscure as well as the more prominent, 
It should be attempted to exhibit the complete usage of the important words, 
as far as this is possible in the condensed style necessary to a lexicon, and the 
difference in frequency of usage in books of different periods and authorship 
should be observed, This remark applies, not only to different books, but 
also to the different documents which may be distinguished in books popularly 
considered units. In all this matter the competent lexicographer will indeed 
be cautious, and discriminate between mere hypotheses and fairly established 
conclusions as to age, integrity, etc., but these matters cannot much longer be 
ignored in the lexicons, “The need of accuracy in citation, and the value of a 
citation of all the occurrences of a word, whenever this is possible (with some 
indication, of course, that it has been done), are too obvious to need more 
than a mention. 

(8.) We come to the vexed subject of etymologies. Here certain things 
need to be kept distinct. What we have called the etymological arrangement 
of words involves definite ideas as to the relations of the various words which 
may be grouped under one head. Within these limits the etymology of He- 
brew words may be studied with safety and profit, There are also circum- 
stances under which a ground form, absent in Hebrew, but occurring in a 
sister language, may be properly (though with cautious judgment) assumed, to 
explain Hebrew words of derivative form, just as it is not only allowable, but 
inperatively demanded, to bring in all the actual facts, offered by the sister 
languages, which may explain the form or meaning of Hebrew words. Further 
yet, there are groups of stems related in meaning, between which a relation- 
ship of form is also highly probable, if not certain, and the facts in these 
cases are likewise to Le noted. But all this is far removed from the attempt 
to reduce all-Hebrew words to a certain small number of biliteral roots, with 
conveniently indefinite meanings, which may then be developed, according to 
the exigencies of the case, into a larger or smalier number of related—or con- 
flicting—significations, We are still very far from a time when any complete 
system of Shemitic roots can be constructed, and it caps the climax of scientific 
hardihood when roots which are postulated on a very limited basis of lin- 
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guistic fact are supplied with assumed meanings, and these, in turn, trans- 
formed by skilful juggling into the diversified senses borne by actual words. 
A lexicon designed for students is no place to air one’s etymological theories. 
The limitation thus proposed is not such as to impair the usefulness of the 
book. It is simply intended to insist on the difference between actually ob- 
served, or highiy probable fact, and all purely 2 prior7 and baseless construc- 
tions, We might be glad to exhibit a full system of Shemitic biliteral roots, 
but it cannot now be done, according to any scientific principles, and it is a 
deceptive undertaking to act as if it could be, or had been, done. 

(9.) It may be proper to add that employment of the cognate languages 
should be such as to recognize their relative importance to Hebrew Lexicog- 
raphy. On the whole, the other North Shemitic languages touch the Hebrew 
more closely than the South Shemitic languages do, and the Assyrian more 
closely than the Aramaic ; but none of them can be overlooked. The more 
the lexicographer knows of them all, in their history, their dialects, their com- 
binations, the better. He must even know how the Assyrio-Babylonian is 
linked with the Akkadian, and the Sabean must have a living reality to him, 
while the forms and usages of post-Biblical Hebrew will give him many needed 
facts. He must, in a word, be a sound Shemitic scholar. 

Other desiderata will perhaps suggest themselves to some,-but those named 
seem to us to be the chief. They may be differently emphasized and variously 
illustrated, without greatly affecting their real importance. It cannot be ex- 
pected that any one work will speedily satisfy them all, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous folly on the part of any who might attempt such a new departure 
as has here been outlined, to assert their ability to fulfil all the conditions of 
an adequate realization of it. The grade of their work, however, will cer- 
tainly not be lowered by considering some of the particulars to which patient, 
conscientious study in Hebrew lexicography may with profit be directed. 

FRANCIS BROWN. 





VIIL. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


PLANS AND PROSPECTS. 


Wit the present Number the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW enters upon the 
sixth year of its existence. The support it has received justifies the belief 
that it is meeting a want that is not otherwise supplied ; and it is the inten- 
tion of the Association which is charged with the special responsibility of 
its management, to spare no pains during the present year to make it still 
more worthy of the hearty support of the Churches represented in its editor- 
ial staff. The continued existence of the REvVIEw is now, we are glad to 
say, placed beyond reasonable doubt; though it is still to be regretted 
that so many of the ministers and elders of our Church feel that they can 
afford to do without it. Failure to subscribe for the REview is in many 
cases due, we do not doubt, to the fact that the attention of those from 
whom support may be fairly looked for, has not been specially turned to the 
matter ; and many who have intended to take the Review have simply put 
it off, as many of us have the habit of doing with even more important 
concerns. 

There can surely be no question respecting the importance of having a 
high-class theological Journal as the channel of Presbyterian thought, and 
we hope that among the ministers and laymen of the Presbyterian Church 
there will be found a sufficient number to encourage the maintenance of 
the PRESBYTERIAN Review upon the lines of high excellence which have 
characterized it during the past five years. We especially bespeak for the 
Review the kindly interest and co-operation of the ministers of our Church, 
who, of course, must be depended upon for the principal support of an 
organ like the one under consideration. 

The Editors are aware that if they wish to secure a generous support for 
the REviEw they must do their best to meet the requirements of the Church 
to whose interests it is particularly devoted ; and they have not been slow 
to heed suggestions that have reached them from time to time, touching 
several matters in regard to which it has been felt that the Review is open 
to improvement. The results of these suggestions will appear in the present 
and in succeeding Numbers. Meanwhile, we beg to call attention to some 
of the new features of the Review for the current year. 

Without abating from the high standard which the Review has set for 
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itself in the several departments of Scientific Theology, we shall aim in 
every Number to have some short, practical articles, bearing upon Christian 
life and work, that, it is hoped, may be found interesting and helpful to all 
office-bearers and to Christian laymen who take an interest in the practical 
side of the Church’s life. From time to time we shall introduce articles of 
a literary character, which, because of their religious bearings, will, never- 
theless, be fully congruous with the aim of a theological Review. In illus- 
tration of what we mean, we may call attention to Dr. Murray’s admirable 
paper on The Religious Belief of Shakespeare, which appeared in our July 
Number last year, and was subsequently reprinted in the British and Foreign 
Lvangelical Review. 

There is a very obvious and necessary connection between Philosophy 
and Theology, especially at the present time, when philosophical discus- 
sions, for the most part, have theological implications, and new departures in 
Theology as commonly have their roots in philosophical premisses. In future 
Numbers, therefore, as in former years, we shall provide for the discussion 
of fundamental ethical and metaphysical topics; and, in the department of 
Book Notices, we have introduced a section that will be devoted to short 
but careful reviews of the most important and most recent philosophical 
literature. Some of the most accomplished students of philosophy have 
promised to give us their assistance in making this new feature worthy of 
comparison with the survey of theological literature, which has been such 
a conspicuous feature of the Review from the beginning. We have not yet 
exhausted the catalogue of improvements with which we introduce the initial 
Number of our sixth volume to its readers ; for while the main object of a 
Review, conducted after the manner of this, is the elaborate discussion of 
new questions in religious thought, the editors feel that its value would be 
enhanced if space were given in each Number to brief articles upon such 
topics of the time as would naturally come within the purview of a Theo- 
logical Journal. ‘These will appear, hereafter, in the form of editorial con- 
tributions. 

The Editors cannot but feel gratified with the very flattering reception 
which has been given to the Review both in Great Britain and Germany, 
and the special mention which is so often made of the department of 
Literary Intelligence convinces them that while taking pains to improve 
the quality of the leading Articles, they must endeavor to make the Book 
Notices even more worthy of the high reputation of the Review. It may 
not be out of place to say to our readers in this connection that we do 
not simply review the books that are sent to us for that purpose by pub- 
lishers, but that on the contrary a careful selection of books, recently pub- 
lished ‘in Great Britain and on the Continent, is made every quarter, and 
the books so selected are assigned to writers who are known to have special 
fitness for this work. 

In their desire to enlist a more general interest in the REvIEw, and to 
give it a more representative position in the Presbyterian world, the Pres- 
BYTERIAN REVIEW ASSOCIATION have invited a number of leading divines, in 
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Great Britain and Canada, to co-operate as Associate Editors in the work of 
the Review. Dr. Flint and Dr. Calderwood, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Dr. Croskery, of Magee College, Ireland, have accepted the in- 
vitation of the Association, and we are looking daily for favorable replies 
to similar invitations from Dr. Blaikie, of Free College, Edinburgh ; Dr. 
Gibson, of London, and Principal Cavan, of Knox College, Toronto. The 
REVIEW ASSOCIATION have reason to congratulate themselves and the 
readers of the REVIEW upon this very valuable accession of strength. 

We are at pains to relate the steps that have been taken to improve the 
REviEw, because we intend, with the appearance of this Number, to take 
vigorous measures to increase its circulation. At the same time we are 
bound to appreciate the difficulties that we may have to encounter, and 
the objections that may operate against a very rapid growth. The support 
of the REVIEW must come mainly from ministers. Though not meant exclu- 
sively for their use, it is more likely to be generally appreciated by them. 
If it is to maintain its high standard it must be, to a certain extent, tech- 
nical, It deals with questions that ministers, by their professional training, 
are especially qualified to discuss. And for this very reason it ought to 
commend itself to them. There are those of course who have no sym- 
pathy with profound or erudite theological discussion, and who are not 
slow to excuse their own want of interest in such discussions by belittling 
them. We should be sorry, however, if we thought that such men represent 
in any great degree the mind of the Church. It would argue ill for the future 
scholarship of a Church that has always taken a leading part in theological 
erudition if the opinion should gain ground that ministers can afford to 
be indifferent to the technical literature of their profession, and that the en- 
richment of that literature is not a very important function of those who 
enjoy the advantages of leisurely foundations, and the facilities which 
prompt to scholarly endeavor. We are living in a time of great intellectual 
activity. All thought just now, strange to say, has very close theological 
affinities. The hard-worked pastor has no time to acquire the erudition of 
the specialist. The specialist can master his own department only by un- 
relenting determination to be ignorant of what is outside of his sphere. 
Yet we all have an interest in knowing how thought is tending, and what is 
being done in the great departments of theology. Some system of theolog- 
ical brokerage is necessary, therefore, in order that both pastor and pro- 
fessor may do their work at least cost and to the greatest advantage. The 
religious newspaper, which in our land and age has assumed such large 
proportions, does a most important work, but it cannot do the work of the 
Quarterly. It fails as a paper when it undertakes to perform the functions 
of a Review. 

It should be remembered, too, that the character of a Review must neces- 
sarily be determined by the particular intellectual environment to which it 
is adapted. Truth does not change, but the theological perspective is 
not invariable. We have the same body of doctrine now that we had fifty 
years ago, but it stands related to different conditions of thought. Hence 
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every age has to make its own books, and of the making of books there is 
noend. This must be kept in mind when the Review is criticised. 
Undoubtedly, there are different types of theological tendency in the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States. There are, and probably will 
be, in every living church. It would not be difficult to precipitate those 
differences if it were best. The management of the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 
however, is based upon the supposition that the interests of the Church are 
better conserved by a single Theological Quarterly that emphasizes the 
points upon which all shades of opinion in our Church agree, than by two 
or three Reviews that would magnify and be the organs of points of differ- 
ence. It would be obviously unreasonable, therefore, to expect that a 
Journal that is the property of six Theological Seminaries should be con- 
ducted as it would be if it were the organ of any one of them. Our dog- 
matic position, however, is a very definite one. The PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW 
is committed to the theology of the Reformed Confessions and the West- 
minster Standards, and its readers may rest assured that it will be loyally 
devoted to its exhibition and defence. THE EDITORS. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMISSION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
COUNCIL. 


THE Belfast meeting of the Presbyterian Council, if not the most brilliant, 
was certainly the most decisive and the most progressive that has been held. 
It proved the vitality and the permanence of the movement, and it indicated 
pretty clearly the lines along which its march will be. The Edinburgh meet- 
ing of 1877, where for the first time the old world and the new met on equal 
terms, and in about equal numbers, was a new thing under the sun; it was an 
interesting spectacle for the modern Athenians, who are about as fond of a new 
sensation as their namesakes used to be; and as regards others, Edinburgh is 
a place which most people are not sorry to have an excuse for visiting. Phil- 
adelphia was hardly less attractive to people on this side of the water ; for 
America, in its sudden rise and rapid magnificence, is a wonderland to the old 
country, like a creation of the Arabian Nights, which all are eager to see ; 
but we need a special errand to carry us over; for however Britannia may 
rule the waves, she has a great dread of sea-sickness, and in her secret heart 
a great preference for ¢erra firma. So there was considerable external at- 
traction to both the first councils ; the experimentum crucis, to determine the 
inherent attractiveness of the alliance, remained to be made. 

That experiment was made at Belfast. The capital of Presbyterian Ulster, 
though a remarkable and very interesting place, had no such special attrac- 
tions. » There was nothing in it to induce a hundred and thirty ministers and 
laymen to undertake journeys of from six thousand to twenty-five thousand 
miles in order to be present, to say nothing of as many more whose homes 
were nearer the scene. The fact that half the members present came from 
Canada, the United States, Australia, New Zealand, not to mention foreign 
missionaries at home on furlough, or members from the East of Europe, like 
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Dr. Dalton, of St. Petersburg, or the three brethren from Bohemia, indicates 
very clearly how strong the desire was for such a meeting of fellow-laborers 
and fellow-churchmen, Here in one assembly, sitting, praying, and conferring 
together, were two hundred and fifty ministers and elders, most of whom were 
strangers to one another, yet very quickly they came to feel themselves 
brethren; they entered with the freedom and frankness of old friends into 
delicate and difficult discussions, and at the end of the day no one complained 
that his time had been misspent; all or nearly all owned that the purpose of 
the gathering had been amply fulfilled. It will not be said that there was any 
want of freedom in the discussions, or any unnatural restraint on members, 
hindering the free expression of their opinions. It was both a profitable and 
a pleasant gathering ; and had it been announced that no meeting of the same 
kind would ever be held in future, there would have been great disappoint- 
ment. Among those whose approval could have been least reckoned on before- 
hand, were the foreign-speaking delegates and the delegates from the antipodes, 
from Australia and New Zealand. It would not have been very strange if the 
foreigners had been of opinion that in a council where they were vastly out- 
numbered by the Anglo-Saxon members, and where the proceedings were con- 
ducted in a foreign language, they were placed at so great disadvantage that it 
would not be worth while for them to attend other meetings of the kind. And 
as for the friends from the antipodes who had come so far, and sacrificed so 
much, it would have surprised no one if they had not found all their expecta- 
tions, or at least their desires, fulfilled. Yet from no classes of members were 
the expressions of interest and satisfaction stronger than from the continentals 
and the distant colonials; indicating surely that the Council had been found 
to answer all reasonable expectations, and consequently that it was the duty 
of its more active friends to do all they could to improve its organization and 
enlarge its sphere of influence. 

This was the feeling under which the Council was asked, and under which 
it agreed, to appoint an Executive Commission. In this step there was no 
departure from the original constitution, as agreed on at London in 1875. It 
was arranged then that a “ business committee” should do whatever needed 
to be done between one meeting of Council and another ; the difference is, 
that for “business committee” there is now substituted the more compre- 
hensive designation ‘* Executive Commission,” and the work to be done is 
more specifically laid down. It is believed by those who urged the taking of 
this step that the efficiency of the general movement will be greatly promoted 
by it, 

To make this apparent, it is hardly necessary to do more than notice 
the manner in which the business of the Council has been carried on hitherto, 
from meeting to meeting. The London Conference of 1875 appointed a 
business committee to make all arrangements for the Edinburgh meeting, and 
to the Convener or Chairman of that Committee (the writer of this paper) 
fell the superintendence of all, and the practical carrying out of most of the 
arrangements connected with bringirg together for the first time and employ- 
ing, in an’ orderly way, delegates from forty or fifty different ecclesiastical 
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bodies, in all parts of the globe. The work took up nearly all his leisure 
time for two years. In 1880 the duties were more divided between different 
committees and chairmen, yet we believe that Dr. Schaff’s share of the work 
must have occupied months of his time, while Dr. Mathews and the Convener 
at Philadelphia had to make very solid contributions of theirs, At Belfast, 
Dr. Watts said that his work for the Council had taken ten months out of his 
life. It is not easy to convey to the public mind any adequate idea of the 
labor at once of mind and body required for maintaining intercourse and 
making the necessary arrangements with so large and scattered a body, and 
bringing all to a focus at the precise moment when the Council assembles. 
The Council has been fortunate hitherto in finding volunteers to take in hand 
most of the necessary arrangements ; but no prudent body of such magnitude 
can safely trust to such a contingency for alltime coming. Oftener than once, 
Death has made disastrous inroads on the ranks of Committees, putting a 
heavy pressure on other men, who, in such circumstances, would not decline 
the post of labor and responsibility, but to whom it may have been more 
than inconvenient at the moment to staid in the breach, 

The financial arrangements of the Alliance, too, have hitherto been on a 
very unsatisfactory footing. At each of the three places where the general 
meetings have been held, a fund has been raised ; at Philadelphia and Belfast 
that fund was contributed entirely in the countries where the meetings were 
held, while at Edinburgh, three-fourths of it had a similar origin. These local 
funds defrayed the local expenses, a portion of travelling charges, and all the 
general outlay, for advertising and otherwise, connected with the meetings. 
But no regular fund was provided for doing anything in the intervals between 
the meetings of Council. The Philadelphia Council, indeed, passed a resolu- 
tion for raising a small annual fund, but through various causes, that resolution 
was little better than a dead letter. The Belfast Council was much concerned 
for this omission, and took steps to repair the neglect, But at the best, the 
Philadelphia provision would have sufficed for little more than the inevitable 
current outlay, and could have afforded no substantial aid for any additional 
work. In 1879, a Journal was begun, by private enterprise, devoted to the 
interests of the Alliance. In 1882 that Journal began to get into difficulties, 
which might have been easily overcome had the Alliance possessed the means 
of rendering a little help. The Journal had to be discontinued, to the sore 
discouragement of those who had toiled in its cause, and to the great disap- 
pointment of many of the friends of the Alliance. At the Belfast Council, there 
were no representatives from some of the churches that in 1877 had sent men 
to Edinburgh. It is believed that in some cases this arose from misapprehen- 
sion, and that the misapprehension might have been removed by a.personal 
visitt ‘ But no fund existed to defray the charge of such visits, and in reference 
to these churches, things had to be left to their course. 

In the case of two of the meetings of the Council, there was prepared a 
short “Call to Prayer,’ designed to unite the various churches in prayer for 
one another, and for the blessing of God on the coming assembly. It may be 
useful to observe what steps would have been requisite in order that full justice 
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might be done to such a proposal. The paper should have been drawn up at 
least six months before the meeting. It should have been translated into 
French, German, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish. Copies should have been dis- 
patched to all the churches, including those at the antipodes, so as to be re- 
ceived and acted on in good time before the meeting of Council. To get all 
this done would probably have required a good week or fortnight of any man’s 
time. When it came to be thought of, there was very little time to bestow on 
it, and the promoters were glad to get the “call” launched in any way, though 
very few could hear of the proposal, When the Council resolves to issue a 
pastoral letter, it isa serious matter to get it sent to all concerned. Work of 
this kind should certainly not be left to hap-hazard arrangements, but should 
be so provided for as to give reasonable ground for the expectation that it shall 
be done carefully and thoroughly, and in good time. 

If any further proof were needed of the insufficiency of the former arrange- 
ments of the Alliance for the transaction of its current work, the condition of 
the Society in Great Britain which comes nearest to it in its composition and 
objects will supply the necessary material, The Evangelical Alliance is not an 
Alliance of churches, but of individuals ; and if this makes its structure more 
loose, it makes it at the same time more easy to manage, We have before us 
the Report of the British Section of the Alliance for 1883. The work done by 
this branch of the Society was as follows: The Secretaries held meetings in 
various places to explain the objects and operations of the Alliance, and ad- 
vance the cause of Christian union, An annual Conversazione was held in 
London. Quarterly prayer-meetings weie held in the office of the Alliance. 
An address and programme of subjects fur a week of universal prayer was pre- 
pared, translated into many languages, and circulated over the world. In 
Austria, in Egypt, and in Switzerland, efforts were made to secure religious 
liberty and kindred objects. ‘The Alliance co-operated with other bodies in 
commemorating the fourth centenary of the birth of Luther. It carried on its 
journal, Zvangelical Christendom, and it made preparatory arrangements with 
a view to a General Conference, to be held in Sweden [Denmark, as it turned 
out] in 1884. 

For these purposes it received, chiefly from public subscriptions, a revenue 
of £1,615. os. 6d., or upwards of $8,000, and it maintained two secretaries, 
a London office, clerks, and a journal, We can only rejoice that the Evan- 
gelical Alliance received so generous support; but if these were the arrange- 
ments of the British organization alone of the Evangelical Alliance, it cannot 
surely be thought that the Presbyterian Alliance is guilty of great extravagance 
in asking a revenue of $5,000 to carry on its current work on both sides of the 
sea and in all parts of the globe. 

The Belfast Council was fully impressed with the duty of rendering its or- 
ganization more efficient, and for this end it appointed an Executive Commis- 
sion, in two Sections: one for the American side, and the other for Europe and 
the British Colonies, other than Canada, The objects of the Commission are 
stated in full in the minutes of the Council, but in this place it will be suffi- 
cient to notice a few of the more important. 
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The Commission is charged with all the more general arrangements con- 
nected with the next meeting of Council, such as preparing the programme, 
arranging for speakers, receiving commissions (credentials) and applications of 
churches wishing to join the Alliance. Hitherto, the programme has been ar- 
ranged in the place where the meeting was to be held—an arrangement that 
threw too much work on the local members of the Committee, and perhaps gave 
them too much influence. This will hereafter be arranged by the Commission, 
while the local committee will be limited to local arrangements ; at the same 
time there will be a friendly understanding between it and the Commission. 
If any travelling expenses are defrayed, it will not be by the local committee, 
as hitherto, but by the Commission. This arrangement will correspond to 
what is done by the British Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Social Science Association, and similar bodies, all of which have a general fund 
for current and general expenditure, while a local fund, raised on the spot, de- 
frays the expenses of the meetings and other charges strictly local, including 
any excursions or entertainments which may be given to the members. The 
Executive Commission will likewise have the charge of gathering in the Re- 
ports to be submitted to the Council, and having them printed so as to be in 
the hands of members when the Council meets—an arrangement which has 
hitherto been impossible, but which will secure for the Reports a much more 
careful consideration. 

The Commission is empowered to communicate with the churches of the 
Alliance, and to send deputations to them when the circumstances require. I 
do not know whether on the American side there would be found much scope 
for work of this kind. But on the Continent of Europe there are openings not 
afew. Thus: 

1. The adjourned Conference of Reformed Churches of Germany that met 
in September last at Marburg should certainly be recognized, when it meets 
next autumn, if only to show a brotherly interest, and readiness to admit them, 
if they desire it, to our Alliance. 

2, Some time ago, Professor Comba, of Florence, and the Rev. Donald Miller, 
of the Free Church of Scotland, Genoa, Italy, discovered an interesting knot 
of Reformed churches in one of the Italian Cantons of Switzerland. One of 
their parishes had asked the Waldensian church for a pastor, and a brother of 
Professor Comba was appointed to the charge. Might not a brotherly recog- 
nition of this little church be also a duty ? 

3. Switzerland has not a few other Reformed churches that have not yet 
joined the Alliance. Some of them, having no creed, are not eligible ; but 
ought there not to be a more deliberate survey of the whole country, and in 
some instances a personal visit, in order to ascertain what other churches are 
eligible, and to bring the Alliance more formally under their notice ? 

4. In the Appendix to the Proceedings of the Belfast Council, pp. 150, 151, 
there is a very interesting communication from the Evangelical Reformed 
Church of the Kingdom of Poland. It is touching to hear of a church in 
Poland with a Synodical Presbyterian form of government, numbering 6,000 
souls, in ten congregations, sadly dilapidated, having but four pastors in all ; 
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but casting a wistful eye toward our Alliance. Would not they, too, be better 
of a visit ? 

These are only samples. There are other continental churches in the Alli- 
ance that would rejoice greatly in a visit from a deputation. And if an Amer- 
ican delegate were to go side by side with a British, the interest would be 
much deeper, and the impression decidedly stronger. 

Another charge to the Executive Commission is to aid the Committees of 
the Alliance. One of these committees, the Continental, is charged with a 
specific duty—to raise a sum of money on behalf of the Bohemian and Mo- 
ravian Church. The object is a very interesting one, and wherever the case 
is fairly stated a cordial response always follows, But who is to carry this 
out? The cause is liable to suffer greatly if there be no one at the disposal 
of the Alliance to take it up and move it forward, We hope our volunteer 
friends, Dr. Breed and Dr. Cattell, will be able to work it effectually; but a 
secretary, to look after mechanical details, would doubtless aid the movement 
greatly. A volunteer, like the present writer, full of other duties, may go here 
and there from time to time to sow the seed; but much of that seed is lost 
through want of an agency to reap the harvest. 

Then there is the question of a Journal. It seems quite essential that so 
wide-spread a body as the Alliance should have a literary bond of communi- 
cation. Here let me correct an erroneous impression that would be conveyed 
by the report of my speech on the last day of the Belfast Council, as given in 
the volume of ‘* Proceedings.” As I had no opportunity of correcting the re- 
port of that speech, it contains several errors. But what I wish especially to 
correct is a passage from which it might appear that 1 was opposed to an at- 
tempt to have a journal im any form. What I said was, that when I was 
asked whether the Catholic Presbyterian might be revived, I had always said 
“No,” because the causes that had hindered its success before would hinder 
its success again. But I added, it is quite a different question whether a 
journal of some kind might not be started. Why did the Catholic Presbyterian 
not succeed? For three reasons: 1. Because leading men in the churches, 
whose papers would have excited interest, were very slow to contribute. My 
expectation at the beginning was that such men would be glad to have an 
organ in which to unburden their minds on important subjects, as our more 
secular writers do in the Contemporary, the Fortnightly, and the lVineteenth 
Century. Strange to say, this proved not to be the case; our great men 
seemed not to have much “burden”; there were not many words in their 
bosoms “like a burning fire.” 2. Writers were generally rather timid; they 
shrank from burning questions, and especially they shrank from discussing 
these from the more modern point of view. 3. Our model working ministers 
showed no great inclination to give their views on practical subjects; when a 
subject was started, in the hope that it would lead to such an interchange of 
views, it was hardly ever taken up, except by controversialists, and the con- 
troversial spirit on practical questions is out of place. It seemed to me hope- 
less to expect that, under under these circumstances, a journal like the Catholic 
Presbyterian could be made to thrive, Its experience serves to show that 
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great discussions must be left to the PRESBYTERIAN Review and similar or- 
gans, What seems to me desirable is a smaller journal, either monthly 
or quarterly, that shall furnish three things, (1) Letters from the different 
churches, supplemented by extracts from their journals or magazines, giving 
an account of their operations and proceedings. (2) Short notes on the cur- 
rent religious topics of the day. (3) Notes of important new books, with ex- 
tracts from the contents showing their drift and character. But even such a 
journal would need some material guarantee. After one journal has caused 
loss to its publishers, a second could not be started by private enterprise. Be 
it large or small, its publishers must needs be guaranteed against loss. But 
ultimately a journal of this kind, with moderate allowance for literary labor, 
might come to have a large circulation, and instead of requiring subsidies, 
peradventure might become a source of revenue to the Alliance. 

‘The first business of the Executive Commission, in its two sections, will be 
to secure a revenue. ‘he sum fixed on, to be raised in ordinary years, is 
one thousand pounds, or five thousand dollars, Half of this sum is to be 
raised on the American side, Canada being included with the United States, 
and half on the European side. ‘The most natural and simple way of providing 
this income would have been by an assessment on the churches forming the 
Alliance, the sum of the assessment being what is desired, and each church 
being assessed in proportion to its number of delegates. ‘The total number 
of delegates being about 300, the amount of this assessment would have been 
about £3.105., or $17.50, annually for each delegate. But it was seen that 
an assessment at this rate would have been too heavy on the poorer churches, 
especially in the Continent of Europe, and that even in other cases there 
might have been great unwillingness to grant it out of the small fund which 
churches usually set apart for general purposes. It was considered, at the 
same time, that it would be a great benefit to the Alliance to have some part 
of its income certain; and as it was thought that no church would grudge an 
annual contribution of one pound or five dollars per delegate, that amount 
was fixed on as the proportion to be asked from the churches. It was agreed 
that the rest of the income should be obtained by contributions from in«ividual 
friends, ‘The British section of the Executive Cummission, at a meeting on 
the 29th October, resolved itself into committees of the various churches, 
appointing a convener or chairman to each, and requested them to set about 
the work without delay. The representatives of the three largest churches 
agreed each to aim at raising #100 a year. There is every reason to hope 
that the needed income will be at once realized, 

It will then be the business of the Executive Commission to find a Secre- 
tary. The two sections of the Commission must co-operate in this appoint- 
ment.’ ‘The duties will be of so peculiar and comprehensive a kind that it 1s 
not much wonder that some friends are asking whether any single individual 
can overtake them all, He will have to “ bestride the world like a colossus”; 
he must learn somehow to stand with one foot on Europe and the other on 
Awerica, having his home on one of the continents, but spending a consider- 
able part of his time in the other. It will be his business to keep alive an in- 
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terest in the Alliance in the chief centres of influence ; to arrange such deputa- 

tions as the Commission may resolve*to send; to assist the various committees 

in their work ; to be the organ of communication with the several churches ; 

to gather from time to time statistical information ; to bring the two sections 

of the Commission to a practical bearing on points where they have to act to- 

gether; to look after the ingathering of the yearly revenue; to superintend 

the printing of reports ; to co-operate with the local Committee in the years 

when a General Council is to be held; to act as one of the Clerks of the 

Council ; to edit the volume of Proceedings, and to transmit to the various 

churches such communications as the Council may direct to be sent to them, 

We have not included among his duties the editing of a journal, because it is 

impossible for any man, moving about as the Secretary must do, to act as an 

editor. The very enumeration of such services shows that the post will be no 

sinecure. Should the General Secretary have his home in America, it will no 

doubt be necessary to have an official of some kind on the other side ; some 

one must be found to edit the journal, if it be resolved to publish one ; a sec- 

ond clerk is indispensable at the meetings of Council; and if the British Ex- 

ecutive Commission is to be an active body, no little labor will devolve on its 

clerk, On the other hand, if the Secretary shall be found in this country, an 

agent for America will be hardly less necessary. It is plain that the Commis- 

sion must feel its way in regard to these things, proceeding cautiously, and 

only as Providence may make its course clear. If on mature consideration it 

should be deemed desirable to modify the constitution fixed at Belfast, the 
next Council will no doubt grant a bill of indemnity if all the Belfast instruc- 

tions have not been carried out, What was done at Belfast in the matter 
could not but be done with considerable haste, and it is not desirable that laws. 
passed in such circumstances should be like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. It may be that a little will have to be done tentatively before any irrev- 
ocable step is taken, for the case is so peculiar, inasmuch as two hemispheres 
constitute the field of operations, that we are without any kind of precedent 
to guide our course, 

Meanwhile, there should be no delay in collecting the very moderate rev- 
enue. In no circumstances will it be a disadvantage to have a little money in 
hand, If a journal is to be published, no time should be lost in proceeding 
with it, The present winter has been lost, but the journal should be ready to 
begin its course before the beginning of another season. There is ample and 
very useful scope for deputation work. Co-operation in the Foreign Mission 
Field is a most promising subject, but demands great attention to details. It 
were well to set about such operations before the tradition of the Belfast meet- 
ing has faded away, and brethren begin to remember but dimly how good and 
how pleasant a thing it was for them to dwell there together in unity. 

We are unwilling to close this note without a brief reference to the great 
Christian principles that underlay the foundation of the Alliance of Reformed : 
Churches throughout the world holding the Presbyterian system, on which 
hitherto, we may say without presumption, the smile of Providence has rested, 

First, there was the great duty of aiming at union in the Church of Christ. | 
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For, however strong our denominational attachments may be, however much 
we may have of the secret feeling that in éther churches there is something or 
other that we do not like, something not so nice as our own, and however 
much indirect good may come from the rivalry of churches, our consciences 
tell us that union, not separation, is the proper condition of the Church of 
Christ, However strong our conviction may be that outward uniformity is not 
union, and that there may be more true union without uniformity than in some 
cases where uniformity is absolute and unmitigated, we cannot but feel that the 
Protestant Church is too fragmentary, and in her broken condition may well 
afford sport to the Church of Rome. The Christian conscience of the Presby- 
terian churches, enlightened and quickened by the Spirit of God, was the first 
force that led to the Alliance. 

Coupled with the conviction that it ought to be, there was a strong craving 
that it shonld be. In these days, when the world has become so small, when 
ancient kingdoms may be traversed in a few hours, when the very ends of the 
earth have come together, and for one who travelled in the days of our grand- 
fathers, thousands travel now, it would be strange, it would be wicked, were no 
attempt made to bring together representatives of churches whose views on 
nearly all vital points, and whose practice on practical matters are the same, 
Besides being in itself pleasant, would not this help to realize one of the great 
ends for which the Church of Christ has been constituted? Would it not en- 
able one part of the church to promote the edification of other parts? Is it 
not the purpose of our great Head that all the gifts and graces bestowed on 
one section shall be turned to account for the benefit of all? And will not” 
this purpose be served by bringing representatives of the various se.tions to 
meet and pray and commune together? Will they not go back from such 
conference refreshed in spirit, and with new heart for their work? Kindly 
fellowship is a great help to agreement. When we know and love our 
brethren, we are disposed to a more charitable view of points on which 
we may differ from them. To know each other’s experience, to become 
familiar with each other's methods, may give us many valuable lessons for the 
more efficient prosecution of God’s work. Beyond doubt, it was the purpose 
of the great Head of the Church, that by mutual consultation and prayer, his 
servants should try to ascertain the truth; and wherever such consultation and 
prayer take place in his name, revelations of the Master’s will are sure to be 
given, It is a beautiful sight when a great Council engages in prayer. The 
communion service in Belfast was impressive to a high degree. Men from all 
parts of the world bowing befure their Lord, owning that to his death and 
dying love their salvation was due, and consecrating themselves, soul and body, 
to his service, was like an Apocalyptic vision—a thing never to be forgot, 
and supplying an impulse of unrivalled force. 

There was a special consideration. in favor of a confederation of Presby- 
terian churches, that had much influence with some who began this movement. 
According to the Presbyterian form of church government, there is a gradation 
of church courts, from the Kirk session on to the General Assembly, the ob- 
ject being to secure as you go upwards a larger and larger,share of the collect- 
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ive wisdom of the Church. But what is any of our General Assemblies ? 
Only the representation of a section of the Presbyterian Church. ‘The found- 
ers of that church saw clearly that something more general than what is called 
a General Assembly was needed to carry out the Presbyterian principle to its 
full extent, and to secure in one assembly the collective views of the entire 
church. If even three hundred years ago the desirability of something like a 
united council of the whole church pressed on men’s minds, notwithstanding 
physical obstacles that were then insuperable, surely the project is not to be 
less thought of now that through the wonderfully increased facilities for travel- 
ling, these obstacles have been to so large an extent overcome? Naturally we 
might have thought that the General Council should have the same authority 
over the whole church that particular Assemblies or Synods have over their 
own sections of it. But this is now clearly seen to be an impossibility, hardly 
even to be aimed at. An (Ecumenical Presbyterian Council must depend for 
its authority on its moral weight rather than on any legal power. But the fact 
that all our subordinate arrangements point to a General Council, makes it 
easier and more suitable for the Presbyterian Church than for any other to 
have such a council. And this is our answer to those who say—‘ Your con- 
federation is too limited. Why exclude the Episcopalians, or the Wesleyans? 
We know many an Episcopalian and many a Methodist with whom we can 
hold much more genial fellowship than with not a few Presbyterians. Why 
make your Alliance sectarian? Why not make it Catholic in the fullest 
sense?” We cannot say that we are much moved by such views. 
The answer is simply, that for a Confederation of Presbyterian churches 
the way is prepared by our having a common creed, a common gov- 
ernment, similar forms of worship, common methods of work, common 
traditions, 2 common literature, and above all, by one system pointing 
to a General Council as its apex, by its requiring something of the kind, in 
order to avoid an anomaly, and complete the Presbyterian idea. And what- 
ever doctrinaires may think, all practical men will be of opinion that one thing 
at a time is not a bad rule. Let any one attempt at once to form a confeder- 
ation of all Evangelical churches (not merely an alliance of embers of them), 
he will be overwhelmed by the impracticability of the scheme. Whereas if a 
little patience be exercised, if the one thing that i: practicable be done now, 
and if in a short time the Presbyterian confederation become strong and firmly 
knit, we may be able, without embarrassment, to think of a wider confedera- 
tion. Nothing could have been more pleasant or more quickening than the 
visit at Belfast from the Wesleyan brethren. But they never dreamt of re- 
proaching us for forming an alliance from which they were excluded. The 
Wesleyans had indeed followed our example by forming a Wesleyan GEcumen- 
ical Conference ; no doubt they felt, as we do, that that was a large enough 
undertaking for the time, though the larger-hearted among them might have in 
their distant horizon a still wider fellowship, and pray that in God's time the 
day might come when the same church walls would embrace all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 


Looking back on the past history of the Presbyterian Alliance, we cannot 
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but mark the great kindness of God, who has led it on throngh difficulties and 
dangers, and averted many a dreaded evil. ‘Through his good hand upon it, 
we trust it will be led on to greater and greater usefulness in days to come. 


W. G. BLAIKIE. 
Edinburgh. 


The American Section of the Executive Commission of the Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian system, met in New York City 
Dec. 6, 1884. It was agreed to raise the sum of $500, in order to pay 
existing liabilities. It was also resolved to raise as soon as possible its 
share of the amount named by the Belfast Council, as required for the ex- 
penses of the Alliance. George Junkin, Esq., of Philadelphia, was appointed 
Treasurer. The Commission was resolved into Sub-Committees representing 
the different ecclesiastical organizations belonging to the Alliance, with the 
following Chairmen; Rev. Dr. Chambers, Reformed Church in America ; 
Rev. Dr. C.S. Pomeroy, Presbyterian Church in the United States of America ; 
Rev. Dr. Wm. F. Junkin, Presbyterian Church in the United States; Rev. 
Dr. W. J. Robinson, United Presbyterian Church of N. America; Rev. Dr. 
Benj. Bausman, Reformed Church in the United States; Rev. Dr. James 
Royce, Associate Reformed Synod of the South; Rev. Dr. Wm. Roberts, 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church; Rev. Principal MacVicar, Canada 
Presbyterian Church; A. C. C. Stewart, Esq, Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church; Alex, Kerr, Esq., General Synod Reformed Presbyterian Church ; 
James Neeley, Esq., Synod Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

It was decided that the amount should be raised if possible on or before 
Feb. 1, 1885. Contributions should be sent in drafts to Geo. Junkin, Esq , 
Treasurer, 6th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. The American Section were 
unanimous in all their actions. As soon as the funds have been raised the 
Executive Commission will enter upon the important work devolved upon it. 
In the judgment of many it is essential for the efficient working of the Alli- 
ance that there should be but ove permanent secretary for the Commission, 
and in view of the nature of the work to be done, that this secretary should 
be located in Great Britain, which is near the Continental Churches and the 
mission fields needing the attention of the General Secretary. Edinburgh or 
London are easier of access to the majority of the Presbyterian Churches 
scattered through the world than New York or Philadelphia would be. 

Tarsot W. CHAMBERS. 

New York. 

THE CENTENARY OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The fong series of centennial anniversaries of the events of the Revolution- 
ary war having ended, there arises a new series relating to what occurred 
after the conclusion of peace. Among the first of these is the centenary of 
the Theological Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, which was ob- 
served with appropriate ceremonies at New Brunswick, N. J., on the 28th 
and 29th of October last.. It appears that the unfortunate division which 
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rent the Dutch Church in the middle of the last century was composed in 
1771 upon conditions, one of which was that due provision should be made 
for the theological instruction of the candidates for the sacred ministry. The 
years of war and the civil and political distractions which preceded them, 
hindred any active measures for carrying out this plan. So soon, however, 
as peace was concluded, the matter was taken up, and the Synod which 
met in 1784 formally established a Professorship of Theology, and named 
John H. Livingston, D.D., as the man to hold it. He accepted the ap- 
pointment and was duly inaugurated the next year in the old Middle Dutch 
Church in Nassau Street (recently taken down), when he delivered an elo- 
quent and able discourse in Latin, which was published, and a few years 
ago was reprinted. Dr. Livingston continued to hold his office (the major 
part of the time in connection with a pastoral charge) until 1825, when his 
long and useful life ended. There is no record of any other similar pro- 
fessorship (except in colleges) having been founded on this continent during 
the eighteenth century. It is not surprising that the Reformed Church 
took a deep interest in observing the hundredth anniversary of an event so 
distinguishing and honorable. 

The exercises of the occasion were varied and interesting, bringing up to 
the view the whole subject of theological education and its manifold rela- 
tions to the school, the college, the church, the missionary field, and the 
general interests of Christ’s kingdom. ‘Two of the services may be spec- 
ially referred to. One was a discourse by Professor Demarest, recounting 
minutely the history of the institution from its earliest beginning, tracing its 
changes of place, its successive enlargements, its increase of funds and appli-. 
ances, its numerous alumni and its bearings upon the denomination. ‘This 
narrative was exhaustive in its material, and very skilfully arranged. As it 
is to be printed at length in the record of the proceedings, it will be easily 
accessible, and on perusal will be found alike interesting and suggestive. 
The other was the afternoon when letters and addresses were received from 
other kindred seats of sacred learning. Letters were read from several in- 
stitutions in Holland, chief of which was the University of Utrecht, where 
Dr. Livingston studied and received his doctor’s degree. Communications 
were read also from a number of theological seminaries of our own land, 
viz , Andover, Bangor, the Protestant Episcopal schools of divinity at Cam- 
bridge and Philadelphia, and the General Seminary of N. Y. city, and from 
Lane, Prince Edward, and Columbia. Others were represented by delegates, 
who in turn rose and presented the congratulations of the bodies from 
which they came. Dr. Green spoke for Princeton, Dr. Thompson for 
Hartford, Dr. Osgood for Rochester, Dr. Gerhart for Lancaster (German 
Reformed), Dr. Hopkins for Auburn, Dr. Knox for the German Seminary 
at Bloomfield (N. J.), Dr. Butts for Drew, Dr. Prentiss for Union (N. Y.), 
and Dr. G. E. Day for Yale. ‘These utterances were all exceedingly cor- 
dial and effective, and were listened to with the deepest interest. (A num- 
ber of other institutions would have been heard from but it appears that 
the letters of invitation unfortunately miscarried.) Presbyterians, Baptists, 
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Methodists, Congregationalists, and German Reformed, there, by their rep- 
resentative men, declared their hearty fellowship in the distinctive features 
of the Gospel and their oneness in the Lord Jesus Christ. The evidence 
of Christian unity thus furnished in the most free and outspoken manner 
was decided and gratifying. No one who was present will ever forget the 
occasion and its solemn and tender interest. After all it is true, and can 
never be too much emphasized, that in regard to all bodies of believers who 
hold the Head, the points in which they agree are more, and more important 
than those in which they differ. It is well that on proper occasions this 
should be distinctly made known. We trust that the venerable seminary 
will continue its course for another century, steadily growing in strength 
and usefulness, and sending forth in all directions streams that will make 
glad the city of our God. T. W. CHAMBERS. 
New York. 
THE NEW ORGANIZATION FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUC- 
TION IN HEBREW. 


It is the custom in the United States to begin the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage in the Junior year of the Theological Seminary, and consume the first 
half of the year in elementary grammatical instruction. This has long been 
deemed an evil by Theological Professors, inasmuch as the limited time for 
the study of the Old Testament was needed for the higher work of Biblical 
Interpretation, Biblical Criticism, and Biblical Theology. It is only by a 
very severe and strained effort on the part of Professors and students that 
the elementary instruction can be given in the few weeks between the open- 
ing of the term and the Christmas recess. It has been justly thought that 
the proper place for elementary Hebrew instruction was in the colleges; that 
these had a duty to perform for the theological seminaries in preparing their 
students in Hebrew as well as in Greek and Latin and philosophy; and that, 
especially in view of the large number of elective studies offered in the col- 
leges to the Junior and Senior classes, the theologues should have the 
opportunity of electing Hebrew rather than natural science or political 
economy, or other studies which, however advantageous in themselves, are 
not sa necessary to ¢hem as the preparation for Biblical studies which would 
come with an elementary instruction in Hebrew. 

The colleges have, however, been slow to respond. Instead of strength- 
ening their courses by the addition of Hebrew as an optional, many of 
them have weakened themselves by reducing the requirements in Greek, so 
that it has become manifest to many of the Professors in the Biblical de- 
partments of the seminaries that it would be better tor ¢hem to receive the 
collegg students at the close of the Junior year and give these students a 
special preparation for the seminary course. This state of affairs has con- 
tinued, and indeed grown worse, so that several of the seminaries have been 
obliged to give a special drill in Greek grammar to the graduates of the 
colleges, as well as elementary training in Hebrew. This has increased the 
burdens of their Junior year. The Hebrew Professors and their associates 
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have again and again urged upon the college authorities to introduce 
Hebrew as an optional study, but with the exception of a very few, such as 


the University of Virginia, Lafayette, Rutgers, and Dartmouth, they have 
found no response. 


It was the original design of the founders of several of our leading theo- 
logical seminaries that an elementary knowledge of Hebrew should be 
required for entrance. It is altogether probable that the theological semi- 
naries would carry out this programme if the colleges would do their duty 
and give as much heed to the suggestions of theologians as they do to the 
loud demands of the men of literature and natural science. The theolog- 
ical seminaries of Scotland require Hebrew as a condition for entrance 
upon a theological course. This is the appropriate plan for our seminaries 
also. The colleges do not furnish the preparation that is needed, the 
Hebrew Professors are obliged to take it into their own hands. In the 
meanwhile, Prof. W. R. Harper, Ph.D., of the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, Morgan Park, Chicago, an able and enthusiastic teacher, organ- 
ized a Hebrew Correspondence School for the training of ministers who had 
never studied Hebrew, or neglected it and saw the necessity of reviving it. 
This proved a marvellous success, and several hundred students enrolled 
themselves in his classes. Among these were nota few theological students 
who desired to prepare themselves for Biblical study in the seminaries. 
Prof. Harper soon found it necessary to organize a Hebrew Summer School 
in Chicago. This was largely attended. He was aided by the Hebrew 
Professors in the several theological schools of Chicago and vicinity. This 
summer school grew into three during the past summer, and the Hebrew 
Professors of the Eastern and Middle States gave their assistance. There 
is also a call for a fourth Hebrew Summer school in the South. 

The work has now assumed such large dimensions that it has been 
thought best to organize it and put it in charge of a Board of Trustees 
representing the theological seminaries of the country of all denominations. 
Thirty-four Hebrew Professors have given their adherence to the scheme, 
and it is expected that the entire body of Hebrew Professors will become 
attached to the organization. It has been agreed to raise an endowment 
fund of four thousand dollars for five years, or twenty thousand dollars in 
all, in subscriptions agreeing to pay a certain sum yearly for five years, or a 
sum total for the whole time, as the subscriber may prefer. 

It is designed that the Correspondence school and Sumner schools shall re- 
main under the management of Prof. Harper. He is to act as the represent- 
ative, and under the advice of the body of Hebrew Professors who are 
trustees of the fund, and are also to aid him with courses of instruction in 
the schools. These schools are to do a threefold work—(1) Give that ele- 
mentary training in Hebrew which is necessary for a theological seminary 
in order that the students may enter at once upon the study of Hebrew 
exegesis ; (2) Continue to give a training in Hebrew to the pastors of 
churches, laymen, and elect ladies who cannot enter theological seminaries ; 
(3) To give training in the cognate languages to those who cannot study 
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them in the theological seminaries. This work is a gradual growth from 
small beginnings until it has reached its present magnificent organization. 
It only needs the few thousand dollars of endowment to ensure its perma- 
nence for five years at least. It is altogether probable that by that time it 
will become entirely self-supporting. Prof. Harper, by his own personal 
effort, has already raised, as we have been informed, more than half of the 
sum required. . He has generously offered himself and all that he has thus 
far gained for the use of the body of Hebrew Professors. They certainly 
will do their best to sustain him. They ask their friends to contribute 
financial assistance to this important organization, which will be of vast 
service to all theological seminaries and at a very moderate expense. 

It will now be possible for the Hebrew Professors of the United States to 
do what they have longed, prayed for, and labored for, namely, give their 
students a real mastery of the Old Testament Scriptures. The time hitherto 
taken up with the elements will soon be devoted to the study of the Hebrew 
text itself. The gain will be about fifty lectures when the seminary course 
is adapted to the proposed change. This is equal to more than the entire 
time given in most seminaries to the Hebrew text in the Semior year. It is, 
therefore, better than a fourth year’s course so far as the Old Testament is 
concerned. It will be entirely feasible in the term 1885-5 to divide the 
Junior classes of the seminaries into two sections, making one of these an 
advanced Hebrew class, so that immediate advantage may be taken of the 
workings of the organization. This will involve the Hebrew Professors in 
a considerable amount of extra work for a few years. But we are confident 


that they will cheerfully undertake it, in view of the grand results which they 
hope to attain, namely, the ultimate establishment of the rule in all our 
American Theological Seminaries that theological students shall enter the 
seminary with an elementary knowledge of the Hebrew language, and the 
gain of some fifty lectures for more advanced Biblical study. 

C. A. Briccs. 


New York. 
THE WICLIF QUINCENTENARY. 


WE received, a short time ago, a printed sheet from the Rev. Prof. 
Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D., of St. Andrews, convener of the Commit- 
tee, of the Alliance of Reformed Churches throughont the world hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system, on the Desiderata of Presbyterian History, 
calling the attention of the churches to the Quincentenary of the death of 
Wiclif, December 31, 1884. The distinguished historian of St. Andrews 
aptly reminds us: “In a copy of a Hussite missal or hymnal ‘ richly illumi- 
nated by living hands, Wiclif is pictured at the top lighting a spark ; Huss, 
below him, blowing it into a flame; Luther, still lower, waving on high the 
lighted torch. It is a true picture of that succession in which, one after 
another, they followed with brightening lustre this Morning Star of the 
Reformation till the sky glowed through all its arch with the radiance of the 
upspringing light.’ Surely, then, Wiclif and his work deserve to be held in 
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grateful and lasting remembrance by all the friends of Protestant truth, 
freedom, and purity.’ 

It is not to be expected that the anniversary of the death of Wiclif should 
be celebrated with as great enthusiasm as the anniversary of the great 
Reformers Luther and Zwingli. And yet Wiclif stands out before all others 
as the Herald of the Reformation, the morning star of that great day of 
History in which the Christian world is now rejoicing. A century before 
Luther was born, Wiclif started a movement for Reform, which was 
destined to conquer after a century of struggle. It has long been deemed a 
disgrace to British Christianity that the numerous manuscripts of Wiclif 
scattered through the libraries of Europe should remain unpublished, and 
therefore inaccessible to all but the very few students who are able to make 
long and expensive journeys and are skilled in the decipherment of ancient 
writings. It seems to be an appropriate occasion on which to rally a suffi- 
cient number of contributors to enable the Wiclif Society of London (com- 
posed of British and German scholars) to roll away this reproach from us. 
The Lord Mayor of London has given the Society the benefit of his name 
and influence. The General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Great Britain and the Council of the Alliance of Reformed Churches at 
Belfast have given the scheme their endorsement. The first volume of the 
series, the Latin Controversial writings, has appeared, and it only needs a 
general interest upon the part of the Librarians and the influential ministers 
and laymen to speedily accomplish the editing, printing, and circulation of 
the complete works of this divine, who is certainly the master mind of 
Great Britain in the department of Christian Theology. 

It is a singular fact that continental scholars have been more active and 
fruitful in the revival of an interest in Wiclif than British scholars. The 
best work on Wiclif is the Johann von Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der 
Reformation, in two volumes, by Prof. Lechler, of Leipzig, translated by the 
late Principal Lorimer, with some important additions. It has gradually 
become clear that the Bohemian reform of Huss and Jerome of Prague was 
simply a transfer of the views of Wiclif to that region, and that the depend- 
ence of John Huss upon Wiclif’s writings can be easily traced from the 
earliest influence through the philosophical writings to the theological and 
polemical writings which were probably first introduced into Bohemia by 
Jerome of Prague, on his return from studying at Oxford in 1403. This 
has been established in a recent work of Prof. Loserth, of Czernowitz, 
and translated by M. J. Evans under the title Wiclif and Huss (London, 
1884). 

Prof. Loserth correctly states: “In truth Wiclif is one of the most origi- 
nal minds England ever produced, and the only properly so-called Reformer 
before the Reformation. Remarkably enough he is pronounced a great 
philosopher, and to philosophers his works are all but unknown. He is 
counted one of the most learned theologians of his age, and his tractates 
moulder in the dust. Almost all the works over which the educated world 
in our districts became intoxicated are now forgotten, or at best are still 
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shown in libraries as rarities.” Wiclif, indeed, stated the most radical of 
all the principles of the Reformation, which has ever been the banner of all 
the reforming movements in Great Britain, namely: “The Holy Spirit 
teacheth us the sense of Scripture as Christ opened the Scripture to his 
apostles.” 

Wiclif was a master mind in all departments of learning. The Reforma- 
tion and Western church history will never be entirely understood until the 
works of Wiclif are published and mastered by Christian scholars. They 
contain not a few far-seeing utterances which have their appropriateness to 
the present age, and the present condition of Christian knowledge, and 
practice; and which will help the churches in that new revival toward 


which they are hastening. - C. A. BricGs. 
New York. 


EVOLUTION AND APOLOGETICS. 


THERE are two methods open to those who defend Christianity against 
the assaults that are made upon it by anti-Christian thought: it may be 
shown that the hypotheses which are alleged to be contrary to the claims 
of Christianity are not warranted by fact; or, it may be shown that even 
supposing that they were true, they would not discredit revealed religion. It 
is evident that these methods are not mutually exclusive ; and that when it is 
possible to employ it, there is advantage in the latter method. The Chris- 
tian apologete cannot be expected to speak with the exceptional authority 
in scientific matters that belongs to the professed students of science; and 
he may very properly confine his apologetic method, if he choose, to the 
more humble function of pleading by way of demurrer to the charges that 
are brought against Christianity. 

The ideas embodied in these remarks are so obvious that we should 
hardly think it necessary to make them, were it not that it is quite com- 
mon to regard this second method in the light of a new apologetic,—a 
great mistake ; and also to consider it as indicative of an undue spirit of 
concession,—an idea equally wide of the truth. The difference between 
these methods should be understood in order that we may appreciate the 
difference of opinion that now prevails respecting the proper way to deal 
with the religious aspect of Evolution. 

We need not say to the readers of this Review that the general theory of 
the world-process known as Evolution is not new, that it is as old as the Greek 
philosophy, and that it has been appearing and re-appearing under the dom- 
inant influence of representative thinkers in all the Christian centuries. The 
feature that gives special importance to the theory now is that it claims at 
least to have been definitely established upon a basis of inductive proof. 
The theologian can qualify himself of course for expressing an opinion in 
regard to the adequacy of the evidence that supports this hypothesis; at 
the same time he may be pardoned if he prefer to say that scientific hypothe- 
ses must be dealt with by scientific men, and that the premature rejection of 
them as irreconcilably opposed to Christianity, and the premature incorpo- 
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ration of them into the body of accepted dogmatic truth, are alike to be 
seriously deprecated. The theologian who adopts this position sees clearly 
enough that his abstention from the expression of opinion in regard to sci- 
entific questions must stop somewhere—unless he is prepared to say that he 
is content to accept his theology only as tentative, and subject always to the 
sanction of scientific men. The very idea of such an attitude, however, is, 
of course, absurd. Reserving to himself the right, therefore, to traverse the 
positions taken in scientific hypotheses, by showing or trying to show that 
they have no adequate foundation in fact, and justifying this right explicitly 
upon the ground that the laws of thought are the same for all cases, and that 
the scientific specialist has no monopoly of the logic whereby the facts of his 
science are to be judged, even though it be conceded that he has a better 
acquaintance with the facts : the Christian apologist is nevertheless prone to 
take the more cautious position of one who strives to show that even though 
the alleged hypotheses were to become accepted as sober scientific truth, 
there would be no reason why Christians should be panic-stricken or feel that 
the cause of the Gospel had been put in jeopardy. And when it is remem- 
bered how the now generally accepted views of the cosmogony, when first 
promulgated, were regarded as subversive of faith in the Rible, we may 
be excused for thinking that the cautious method of apologetic which is 
being so generally adopted in regard to the hypothesis of evolution is emi- 
nently wise. 

The word Evolution has been defined by some in a way which excludes 
the supernatural ; and if the definition were accepted, it would be absurd 
to talk of theistic evolution. But we must not allow this definition to be 
imposed upon the word. We must insist that those who are at such pains 
to tell us that we know nothing but Phenomena shall consistently adhere to 
their theory of knowledge. If, then, we know only phenomena, the doctrine of 
Evolution means simply that the phenomenal world has been going through 
a process of Becoming ; that this Becoming has been gradual; that nature 
flows and does not leap; that the ascent of life from the Ameeba to the 
Mollusk, and from the Mollusk to Man has been up an inclined plane 
and not up a staircase. This is all that Evolution, in the nature of the 
case, can mean, if we are to accept phenomenalism and repudiate meta- 
physics. The Agnostic may say that he does not know what lies behind 
phenomena, and this is the same as saying that he does not know what does 
not lie behind them. If, however, as is generally the case, he goes on to ac- 
count for the phenomenal world by inventing some metaphysical entity such 
as Force, or some unapproached and unapproachable stuff such as Atoms, 
as the basal substrate of phenomena, he abandons the fundamental axiom 
of his philosophy and concedes all that Theism demands. That good 
people can be found who, with the best intent, affirm that evolution is 
Atheism, we do not doubt ; but it should be understood, and the sooner it 
is understood the better, that such people are not the wisest or the safest 
defenders of the truth. It was Clerk-Maxwell who said that he had tried 
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all the atheistic theories of the universe, and that there was not one of them 
that did not need Theism to make it work. This is literal truth; and 
a more egregious blunder is hardly conceivable than that of assuming that 
Evolution and Atheism are synonymous. 

It may, however, be said that while Evolution is compatible with Theism, 
it destroys one of the strongest arguments for Theism—to wit, the argu- 
ment based tipon design; and that if the arguments for Theism were 
taken away, we should be left, to all intents and purposes, in an atheistic 
position. This is a serious statement, and deserves fuller notice than can 
be given to it here. For it must be conceded that theistic belief would be 
materially weakened if the reasons for that belief were taken away ; and it 
must be admitted still further that while the teleological argument is by 
no means the only argument in support of reasoned Theism, the cause of 
Theism is so closely identified with it that our religious life would ex- 
perience a very serious shock if it were to be shown that the teleological 
argument is worthless. When, therefore, Dr. Charles Hodge said of the 
Darwinian theory that it was Atheism, meaning that it was really a theory 
of chance, we believe that he was right. It is, however, one thing to ac- 
cept the theory of evolution in general, and another thing to accept a par- 
ticular theory of evolution. It is one thing to say that the various species 
of animals are related to one another by common descent, and quite a 
different thing to say that species have been evolved in accordance 
with the unmodified Darwinian doctrine of Natural Selection. If an in- 
definite tendency to vary in all directions be the postulated attri- 
bute of all organisms, and if out of this tendency the present bio- 
logical order has come, it will be very hard to reconcile this result 
with any doctrine of real teleology, or to see in fact how it differs 
from the Epicurean doctrine that explained the cosmos by a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms. We do not risk much, however, if we say that such 
a view, as to the genesis of species, is not generally accepted by those 
who nevertheless accept the theory of common descent. In order to 
escape from the doctrine that the species have been fortuitously produced, 
it is necessary to hold that the tendency to variation in organisms is not 
indefinite and in all directions; but that there is a law of variation, 
a subjective principle, so to speak, which conditions the variations; 
or, to explain it otherwise, that the variations follow a plan; and that 
there is a teleology immanent in the very nature of the organisms 
providing for the existing order of biological development. This, 
again, only shows that the doctrine of evolution cannot be made rational 
withoyt invoking the idea of design, and that instead of being antagonistic 
to the theistic proof which builds upon design, the idea of design is woven 
into the very web of nature. 

In the question whether the ancestry of existing species goes back in par- 
allel lines to specific creations, or whether these lines converge in a com- 
mon parentage, theologians, so far as we can see, have, as theologians, no 
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particular interest. The Bible has no doctrine concerning the origin 
of species. What by some is supposed to bear upon the subject is only 
the affirmation that like produces like—a statement which is a lead- 
ing postulate of all theories of evolution. The supposed interest of the 
theologian in the origin of species is the bearing of the general question 
upon the genesis of man. Of course if all species were special creations, 
man was a special creation. But because man is a special creation, it does 
not follow that all species were likewise special creations. It is a mistake 
to make the general question concerning species a Biblical question, sim- 
ply because the specific question touching the creation of man is a Biblical 
question. 

It is, however, said sometimes that the doctrine of evolution, though not 
atheistic, is hostile to the idea of Creation, and to the providential rule of 
God, and there are evolutionists who believe neither in Creation nor 
Providence, nor, for that matter, in God. But it is a mistake to say 
that a belief in the gradual genesis of the existing cosmos is hostile to 
either Creation or Providence. For, in the first place, the doctrine of 
evolution does not pretend to account for the substance of anything; it 
only pretends to account for its form. The child grows into manhood ; 
but growth is only ihe organic arrangement and adjustment under new 
conditions, of chemical elements that had existed in other forms before. 
To say that the forms which matter assumes are accounted for by a gradual 
change rather than by sudden transitions does not obviate the necessity for 
inquiry respecting the origin of matter itself. Some will say, of course, that 
matter is eternal, and add that there is no Creator; but that is because they 
are materialists, not because they are evolutionists, It is equally gratuitous 
to say that the doctrine of evolution stands in the way of the doctrine of 
Providence. If aman be a believer in God, and, at the same time, believe 
that the phenomena of this world are in constant flux, and that the present 
form that the world has assumed is the result of infinitesimal changes akin 
to those that are constantly going on, he will probably believe that evolu- 
tion is simply a word that expresses the uniform mode of God’s manifestation. 
In fact, a man might have such a reverent habit of contemplating the world 
as to see in its phenomenal manifestations the immediate exercise of the 
Divine Power. Men whose piety and reverence for Scrip:ure have 
never been called in question have believed that “ Providence is continued 
creation.” There are good reasons for saying that this is not a true view of 
Providence, but we have never heard that Jonathan Edwards who held it 
disbelieved in either Providence or Creation, because he practically identi- 
fied the two. Yet we see no way in which the general doctrine of Provi- 
dence could be affected by evolution other than by supposing either that 
God invested matter with certain properties or certain primordial forms with 
certain tendencies, and left them to work out their natural results—in which 
case we have simply extended the area within which the ordinary doctrine 
of second causes operates; or else that. the phenomenal world isin every 
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moment of its existence an immediate expression of the Divine power—in 
which case we have simply modified the old doctrine of concursus. 

There is, therefore, no reason why, on the ground of evolution, the scep- 
tic should say a word against Theism, Final Cause, Creation, or Providence ; 
and thus a large area of theology is kept free from any necessary complica- 
tion with this hypothesis. Other questions, however, remain. One of them 
is whether the doctrine of evolution is compatible with the Bible accounts 
of miracles. This is a question of great moment, for we can not remain 
Christians if we deny miracles. It is not necessary here to define the word 
miracle or to say, with absolute accuracy, what class of events are described 
by it. It is agreed on all sides that the Bible claims to present to us a mes- 
sage from God, and that whatever intrinsic evidence of divine authorship 
there may be in the message itself, it claims to be confirmed and corrobo- 
rated by certain exceptional phenomena in the outward world, which are 
called ‘ signs’ and ‘wonders.’ ‘The question is not whether the message of 
the Gospel needs miracles for its vindication ; but whether the miracles 
and the message are not so related that the fate of the one necessarily de- 
cides the fate of the other. Take, for example, the Resurrection of 
Christ. This at least is a miracle that enters into the very essence of 
Christianity. If Christ be not risen our faith is vain. Instead of asking 
the general question whether miracles are compatible with Evolution, let us 
ask a more concrete question, whether a belief in Evolution is compatible 
with belief in the Resurrection of Christ. 

Now it is clear that the word Evolution means nothing or else it is incom- 
patible with such a phenomenon as the resurrection of a dead man. If the Res- 
urrection of Christ could be accounted for by evolution, the sudden appear- 
ance of a new species could be accounted for in the same way, and the word 
Evolution would give no hint regarding the process by which the present or- 
der of things has come about. Just in so far then as a miracle is believed 
in, must the sufficiency of evolution as a complete theory of the universe 
be denied. But the theistic evolutionist is under no obligation to deny a 
miracle, simply because he is under no obligation to believe in the un- 
broken reign of evolution. Suppose, for example, that he accounts for 
physical change by the direct exercise of Divine power: the miracle is 
then an unusual exercise of that power. There is no @ priori impossibility 
in the case. That evolution is the rule does not prove that a miracle may 
not be an exception to the rule. Or suppose, again, that he interprets the 
phenomena of the external world by referring them to the uniform opera- 
tion of physical forces: he is still under no obligatioa to deny the possibility 
of miracles. To the charge that he is under such obligation, he would reply, 
just a$ it has been said over and over again in answer to those who make 
the argument based upon the uniformity of nature:—he would say, that while 
it is true that physical forces act uniformly, it is also true that the operation 
of those forces may be arrested or changed by the intervention of a human 
will; and that we have only to believe that God can do, in the exercise of 
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His will, what we do in the exercise of ours, in order to make miracles both 
possible and rationally conceivable. We can think of only two ways in 
which a man’s theory of evolution can stand in the way of his belief in mir- 
acles. He may assume that evolution is not only the law, but a law that 
has no exceptions; or he may adopt a theory of causation that makes 
the human will a middle term in a series of physical antecedents and conse- 
quents, thus destroying the argument in support of an occasional intrusion 
of the Divine will, which is borrowed from the analogy of our own volitions. 
In other words, the evolutionist denies miracles only by begging the ques- 
tion or by becoming a materialist. 

As we have already said, it does not follow that evolution accounts for 
man because it accounts for the species of animals inferior to man. There 
are not a few Christian men who accept the doctrine of common descent 
as to the origin of species, who hold that man was a special creation, and 
that the words of.Genesis contain a plain, historical account of his origin. 
At the same time we are obliged to face the question whether the doctrine 
of evolution applied to man is capable of being reconciled with the Bible. 

Were evolution an accepted fact the picture presented to our view in the 
organic world would be a rising scale of physical and psychical develop- 
ment, culminating in reasoning, praying Man. The correspondence between 
this picture and that presented in the first chapter of Genesis is too close 
to be accounted for upon any other hypothesis than Inspiration. We have 
no fear that any theory of evolution can do aught but enhance the evidence 
for the supernatural origin of the Bible. 

It is conceivable that there has been a chain of many links connecting 
the intelligence of man with the lowest orders of intelligence in the animal 
world. It would be one thing, however, to admit this as a fact and another 
to have a metaphysical explanation of the fact. Some undoubtedly would 
use this fact to support a materialistic philosophy that denies the separate 
existence of the soul, and all intuitionalism. Others would impose a Panthe- 
istic interpretation upon the phenomena of rising intelligences. The Theist 
and the Christian would regard man (and, perhaps, all intelligences) as a 
direct creation of God. The apologete owes it to Christianity to say that, 
though facts were to force him to believe in an uninterrupted line of psy- 
chical development, they could never force him to accept materialistic or 
pantheistic metaphysics. 

Mind-wise man is related to God ; body-wise man is made of the dust of the 
ground. This is the plain teaching of the Bible, and though Evolution 
were true, it would not conflict, but, on the contrary, be in fullest harmony 
with this statement. What the process was by which man was made we do 
not know: but if it could be shown that Man is related to the inferior 
animals, so far as his body is concerned, it would be none the less true that 
God made him out of the dust of the ground. Still it is hard to see how 
the facts of Scripture regarding the creation of woman, the descent of the 
human family from a single pair, the original righteousness of our first 
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parents, their fall and that of their posterity through a2 single act of dis- 
obedience, and the subsequent provisions of the economy of grace in which 
Adam’s representative character is presupposed, can be accounted for 
except by believing in the special creation of Adam and Eve; it would be 
going farther, perhaps, than we have any right to go, to say that these facts 
never can be harmonized with Evolution : we do not see how they can. 
And we see no reason for going in quest of any theory that will effect this 
reconciliation, inasmuch as there is not the slightest evidence that contra- 
venes the doctrine that man was an immediate creation of God. 

The doctrine of evolution is claimed by its advocates to be a scientific 
doctrine resting upon undeniable facts of observation. It is very com- 
monly supposed that the opposition to Christianity made by evolutionists is 
an opposition of science. We have tried to show that it is not evolution 
in its scientific aspect so much, but rather the metaphysical complement 
of evolution that is especially hostile to the gospel. Some of the most 
conspicuous defenders of evolution hold a materialistic or pantheistic meta- 
physic, and those who know the hypothesis of evolution only as it is ex- 
pounded by these anti-theistic thinkers are very apt to suppose that a 
theory of evolution that is at once theistic and Christian is impossible. 
For the sake of truth, as well as for the sake of those who may be brought 
under unjust suspicion because of their known sympathy with some phases 
of the evolution hypothesis, this mistake ought to be corrected. 

But we cannot forget that Evolution has made no adequate answer 
to the objections based upon missing links and sterile hybrids; that it 
has found no bridge that connects the continent of Death with the con- 
tinent of Life; and that a distinguished scientist at a famous gathering 
of learned men in Edinburgh said not long ago that Evolution is entitled 
to no scientific standing in the world. If we may not say that the hy- 
pothesis has been proven to be false, we can certainly say that it has not 
been proven to be true. Taking everything into consideration, therefore, 
the present aspect of the question warrants these practical conclusions : 
(1) Theologians are not called upon to adjust theology to this unproved 
scientific hypothesis. (2) Evolutionists can be consistently hostile to Chris- 
tianity only by being Atheistic, and they can be Atheistic only by being 
illogical. (3) Wise dealing with this question will consider not only how to 
keep Christians from becoming evolutionists, but also—a matter often over- 
looked, apparently, by those who write without weighing the full effect of 
their words—how to keep evolutionists from giving up Christ. 


F. L. Patron. 
Princeton. 
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THE MASSORAH : Compiled from Manuscripts; Alphabetically and Lexically 
Arranged. By CHRISTIAN D. GinsBURG, LL.D. London: Volume I, 1880 
(Aleph to Yod). Volume II, 1883 (Caph to Tav). Folio, 758 and 830 pp. 


When one of the Talmudic authorities commands his disciples to make a 
hedge about the Lgw his primary reference is, no doubt, to the Oral Law which 
so elaborately fences about the written code. The text of a written code, how- 
ever, needs protection as well as the legislation itself, and this was early made 
plain to the Rabbis. Alongside of the Oral Law, therefore, grew up a body of 
rules intended to secure uniformity and accuracy in public readers and in writ- 
ers of the sacred text. This code grew more elaborate as its students got fur- 
ther away from the living language. As a “tradition,” it endeavored to take 
the place of that living use of a language which makes us so at home in our 
mother tongue. No one can learn all about a language from its written monu- 
ments. Even with our own alphabet much is left to tradition—pronunciation, 
emphasis, and that indescribable inflection which is never thoroughly mastered 
except in early life. The more meager alphabet of orientals leaves still more 
to be supplied from the reader’s understanding. It is only natural that the Tal- 
mud should distinguish as it does between Mzgra and Massoreth. The former 
is the bare unvocalized text ; the latter includes everything which must be sup- 
plied by the reader in order to correct rendering—pronunciation, accent, pause,. 


cantillation. The word P9079 °F (M7079) undoubtedly means, in this instance, 
tradition, and Talmudic usage has given the rule for following generations. 
The single instance in which the word s p79 occurs in Scripture (Ezech, xx. 
37) need not be discussed here. 

The word itself indicates that the tradition was at first entirely oral. But an 
oral tradition always shows a tendency to become fixed by writing. At first 
scattered notes are written down privately for the behoof of the learner. As 
these unauthorized and divergent transcripts multiply, the need of a standard 
edition is felt, and at last the recognized leaders make such an edition. This 
recognized code, in its turn, becomes the centre and object of a new body of 
oral (and afterwards of written) commentary. This is the history of the Oral 
Law, in which we have had in succession Mishna, Gemara, and supercommens 
tary. The tradition about the text cannot be so clearly traced. In its earlier 
stages it formed a part of the Oral Law, and Massoretic notes are still found in 
the Talmud. In the second period it was embodied in the points. These in 

10 
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turn needed a commentary, and what is technically called the Massora is this 
commentary—an interpreter sometimes more obscure than his text. While we 
cannot as yet follow this history with accuracy, we are yet justified in saying 
that the period of Massoretic activity must have begun about the seventh cen- 
tury of ourera. From that time we have a series of celebrated punctuations 
of the school of Tiberias whose names are preserved to us culminating in the 
celebrated Aaron ben Asher, who died about 930. In the latter part of this 
period the scribes not only had a developed system of punctuation, but had be- 
gun to write in the margins of their manuscripts the miscellaneous notes which 
embody their tradition. Zhe Codex Petropolitanus (of the tenth century, and 
with the so-called Babylonian punctuation) has already a tolerably full Massora, 
divided also (as it has been ever since) into Massora parva and Massora migna. 
About the same time separate books of Massoretic content: began to be com- 
piled. We have still the modest treatise of Aaron b. Asher himself (—Die 
Dikduke ha Famim des Aharon ben Moscheh ben Ascher, herausgegeben von 
S. Baer and H. L. Strack, Leipzig, 1879), which consists of grammar and Mas- 
sora in about equal parts. Later, fuller and of purely Massoretic content is the 
Ochla we Ocha, published by Frensdorfi (Hannover, 1864). The second Rab- 
binical Bible printed by Bomberg, contains the Massora, collected from manu- 
scripts by the editor, Jacob ben Chayyim, and this was reproduced in the later 
editions, including Buxtorf’s. From his time to the present almost nothing has 
been done in this department of study. We may congratulate ourselves that 
this reproach to Biblical science is done away by the publication of the work 
te’ore us. e 

Three folio volumes are contemplated. The two already published give the 
Hebrew text. The third is to contain an English translation of the terms em- 
ployed, and an essay on the rise and history of the Massora. In regard to the 
Hebrew part now in hand, it may be said in the first place that it is considera- 
bly fuller than anything heretofore published of the same class. Frensdorff’s 
Ochla contains only 186 quarto pages of text. The ordinary Massora is re- 
stricted to the margins of the Rabbinical Bibles, with some eighty pages of 
supplement devoted to the Massora Finalis. Doubtless there is a great deal 
packed into this space by means of abbreviations, while on the other hand 
there are a good many repetitions in the new work. But when all allowances 
are made, there must be more matter in Dr. Ginsburg’s two stately volumes 
than in any of the earlier editions. As to the source of this fulness we are as 
yet in the dark. That the whole is compiled from manuscripts we may well be- 
lieve. But there are manuscripts and manuscripts, and we hope the forthcom- 
ing essay will enlighten us as to the character of the different sources. 

In the second place, the work before us is printed in good, honest Hebrew 
type, and the references are made by chapter and verse. In the manuscripts, at 
least, so far as the marginal Massora is concerned, the obscurities are almost 
incredible. The scribes being limited to a small space, used an immense num- 
ber of abbreviations. For the sake of calligraphic display they made the Mas- 
sora take all sorts of fantastic shapes—triangles and arcs, and they even imi- 
tated with it conventionalized flowers and animals. Their references also are 
made by means of Chaldee mnemonic sentences which leave the uninitiated 
altogether in the dark. If any one doubts this, let him take one of them at 
random—for example, the one given by Ginsburg, p. 33, under the word 54,95. 
The datum is “4335 occurs with qameg in seven verses, and their sign in the 


language of the Targum [Chaldee] is 45959 DbI> "5072 “00 MM 
MISNICP?” Who will discover the seven Bible verses from which these seven 
catchwords are taken? Not many, we venture to say, even among Jewish 
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scholars. In the same connection, we may mention as an advantage, that the 
arrangement in our book is alphabetical instead of following the order of the 
Bible text. It is thus easy to find any word at once, and without the means of 
a concordance—which, moreover, would often leave us in the lurch. As an aid 
to the use of earlier editions and of manuscripts, the Massora of the Rabbini- 
cal Bibles is given in an appendix to the second volume with references to the 
body of the work. This arrangement leaves nothing to be desired. 
_ Bearing in mind now that “the office of the Massora is simply to keep the 
Hebrew text of the Bible with all its peculiarities in exact accordance with the 
traditional norm,” let us open the first volume at the first page. The first note 
there given is as follows: “The whole number of Alephs in the Scripture is 
forty-two thousand three hundred and seventy and seven, and their sign [nota- 
tion in Hebrew letters) is 37 [thousands] + ftyz. The number of Alephs in 
the Tora is twenty-seven thousand and fifty-five=f5 +>.” A similar note is 
given under each letter of the alphabet, and the whole series is repeated under 
the word [4 with mnemonic verses embodying the separate numbers. The 
table is there referred to Rabbi Saadia Gaon. In the same connection are tables 
of the unusual letters—large, small, and suspended. Returning now to our 
first page, we find as the second and third items the verses in which Aleph is 
provided with so-called tagin (crowns) or ornamental strokes. Next we have 
an inverted [p3py] Aleph mentioned—one not found in the ordinary editions 
or mentioned in the place cited in the usual Massora. Then comes a list of 
passages in which Aleph has Dagesh (or Mappik). This is followed by a list of 
words beginning with Aleph, which occur (in this exact form) but once in the 
Bible. The succeeding rubrics are : 

Places (four in number) in which Aleph is written, but not read. 

Words lacking an Aleph (that we shall expect to find). 

Pairs of words—in each pair one word has an Aleph not in the other. as 
Dah and Dy1Nh- 

A list of words in which Aleph is consontal. 

A list of words in which Aleph is quiescent. 

A list of words which occur but once, and which end with Aleph. 

A list of words which have a superfluous Aleph at the end. 

Words which have Aleph where we should expect Hé. 

Words which show a noteworthy sequence of letters, as x, 44, ‘J5, etc. 

These titles give a pretty clear idea of what Buxtorf calls the censura circa 
literas. In our edition they occupy nineteen pages, and we then come to the 
words, taking them up in order —9%, 7, and soon. A few specimens only 
can be given from this portion of the work, as follows: 

The word 38% occurs three times with Pathach; twice in Hebrew, once in 
Chaldee. 

The form ‘J7{)7'98 occurs once in the Law, once in the Prophets, once in the 


Hagiographa. The same is true of other words and expressions, as stops) po. 
The name Abiah belongs to a woman in two instances. 
$5. is used with the preposition 5y, except in three instances where it 

has dx. 

Twice we have the names Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob together; four.times’ 

Abraham, Isaac, and Israel. 


Isaiah uses the expression ®IWSY AWD WINN five times, and it is not 
found elsewhere in the Bible. 


M1771 Dw occurs four times in the Tora, and four times inthe Psalms. In 
the Prophets this is the common form of expression, 
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e 

Aaron and Moses are mentioned in this order three times (elsewhere Moses 
and Aaron). 

Three verses contain the word 9 five times. Three verses also contain AX 
six times. Three words in the Bible have eleven letters each. Three verses 
have each seventy-two letters; three others eighty letters. Two verses have 
each seven words and twenty-eight letters. This is to teach us (adds the note) 
that these two verses (Gen. i. 1, and Ex. xx. 1) are one in meaning. 

Six verses have each a chain of five words of two letters as Gen. xxxv. 17, 
where we read 3 ? NT DI 7D 

Six pairs of sentences are discovered, each pair alike, except that in each @ 
has a particle (a single letter) not found in 4 and é at the same time, has a word 
not found in a. 

Six words are given, each of which has the same letter three times in succes- 
sion, as F}325.- 

Thirteen pairs—in each pair the expressions are the same, except that where 
one has PR the other has PR The putting together of such pairs is the 
leading idea in the book Ochla we Ochla, already mentioned. 

Eight men receive in Scripture the title (anda WN. 

In one case, attention is called to the fact that a certain verse (Jer. xxxiii. 17) 
is to be interpreted of the Messiah. This shows how grammar and interpreta- 
tion run into each other in a work of this kind. A similar instance has already 
been quoted in the note on Gen. i. 1 and Ex. xx.1. In fact, many of the com- 
putations of the Massora seem to have been made with an idea of Kabbalistic 
speculation. 

The extent of the Massora may be conjectured when it is seen that the letter 
Aleph alone has nearly fifteen hundred distinct headings, some of them giving 
hundreds of references—one at least has over a thousand. Of these, fifteen 
hundred rubrics, the particle (or rather two particles) 49% appropriates two hun- 
dred and fifty. In the lack of a concordance of Hebrew particles (Noldius is 
notoriously incorrect and inconveniently arranged) it seems as if this work 
might do good service in this stead. Proper names also are given in the Mas- 
sora, though not found in the usual concordances. 

We have discovered a single typographical error, ys being once printed 
erroneously for ys (No. 1,049 Prov. xix. 2). In a few cases, as is almost una- 
voidable in Hebrew type vowel points are blurred or broken off. A minute ex- 
amination would doubtless discover other errors among the thousands of cita- 
tions, but on the whole, we judge the printing to be exceptionally accurate. 
Occasionally a query arises as to whether a particular affirmation of the Mas- 
sora can be right; as where it gives a8 as -the correct form in Hosea iii. 1. 


All the editions, including Baer’s Liber Ducdectm Prophetarum have 47% 


which is also the form required by the sense. Only the Codex Petropolitanus 
favors the Massora having a “short Tseré’’ over the Aleph. Doubtless such 
points will be discussed in the third volume. 

Our mention of Baer brings up the fact that Dr. Ginsburg in the preface to 
hig second volume makes an assertion which militates against the reliability of 
the other scholar. It is nothing less than that Dr. Baer garbles his authorities, 
making them say what he thinks they ought to say, but what they do not actu- 
ally affirm. We shall look for a controversy as the result of this charge, and 
can only hope that it will not fall out to the damage of Biblical science. Taken 
with Prof. Strack’s recent assertion that Baer is falling more and more into the 
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refinements of the later Vagdanim it is enough to make us view with caution, 
the in many respects admirable editions of single books published by this au- 
thor with the endorsement of Prof. Delitzsch. So much the more earnestly is 
it to be desired that some one whose accuracy and fidelity are above suspicion 
may give us in addition to the Massora a Massoretically accurate edition of the 
Hebrew Bible. Meanwhile students of the grammar cannot afford to neglect 
the Massora now put before us in a really worthy form. H. P. SMITH. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Translated by the Rev, T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1884.——PRAISE-SONGS oF ISRAEL. A 
new rendering of the Book of Psalms. By Prof. JoHN DEWitTT, D.D. N.Y.: 
Richard Brinkerhoff. 1884..—-THE BooK OF.PSALMS IN ENGLISH BLANK 
VERSE, using the verbal and lineal arrangements of the original. By BEN 
TEHILLIM. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 1883. 


The simultaneous appearance of these three new versions of the Psalms of 
Israel, in England, Scotland, and America, shows the widely spread feeling that 
a new translation of these choice poems of the ancient church is greatly needed. 
The translators could not wait for the appearance of the version of the Revision 
company which has been promised in 1885. Indeed, Prof. DeWitt, one of the 
American revisers, frankly teils us: “‘ The Revisers have been constantly reminded 
that they are not independent translators, and changes that would otherwise 
be immediately adopted, must often be ruled out in favor of the less accurate 
rendering that has the ground, unless the latter were decidedly misleading.” 
In other words, the revised version of the Psalms soon to appear from the press 
will not only be a compromise among the translators themselves, but also a 
compromise with popular prejudice in order to secure it speedy general accept- 
ance. We are not surprised, therefore, that Prof. DeWitt and Dr. Cheyne 
should decline to wait for the revision and hasten to present their translations 
to the public. 

No one who has studied the Psalter in the light of Hebrew scholarship, and 
with the principles and methods of the Higher and Lower Criticism, has failed 
to see and recognize the very great need of Revision. The faults of King 
James’ version consist chiefly: (1) in the neglect of the principles of Hebrew 
Syntax ; e.g.,an inadequate conception of the Hebrew tenses and moods, and 
the temporal, conditional, circumstantial, and final clauses. The Aramaic syn- 
tax blinded the Rabbinical scholars and their Christian followers to the prin- 
ciples of Hebrew syntax. The study of the Hebrew language, in the light cf 
the Arabic and other cognates, has raised Hebrew syntax from the grave of 
centuries; (2) in the reliance upon the assoretic text, and without sufficient 
care to ascertain the purest form even of this comparatively late text of the 
Hebrew Scriptures; (3) in the neglect of the principles of Hebrew Poetry, the 
parallelism of lines, and the strophical arrangement which, indeed, were not at 
all known in the times of the translators of King James’ version. There are 
numerous other faults of translation, but they are minor matters compared with 
these three great classes of faults which are spread all over the common version 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. It is clear, therefore, that no revision will be 
accurate and acceptable to the Hebrew scholars of our day which does not cor: 
rect these faults. 

A great deal is said in our day about the preferences of the people, 
and that we must yield to popular prejudices except in essential matters. 
We beg to differ from this opinion. In our judgment the Christian people 
want the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. They dislike ped- 
antry and merely scholastic changes which do not alter the sense to any appre- 
ciable degree. But they want the Scriptures to be made as plain and intelligible 
as possible. They are willing to yield their favorite Biblical phrases if they are 
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erroneous. Those Hebrew scholars will be acknowledged by the people as their 
teachers who do not yield to their prejudices and who do not compromise with 
error to a hairbreadth for the sake of popular acceptance. 

When we apply these tests to the revisions of Dr. Cheyne and Prof. DeWitt 
it is plain that they are both very great improvements upon the common ver- 
sion. 

(1). Inthe matter of syntax, it is wonderful what new and varied beauty the 
ancient Psalms gain when the rich coloring of Oriental syntax is even faintly 
reproduced in the English tongue. Both of these eminent scholars are ripe in 
this department. Prof. DeWitt excels in his admirable judgment and taste in 
the rendering of the Hebrew tenses. It is evident that he has mastered the 
subject; but in the rendering of the moods and clauses we must give the palm 
to Dr. Cheyne. The moods are carefully distinguished in Arabic, but in Hebrew 
the jussive and cohortative forms are seldom used, and the subjunctive form 
is never employed. Nevertheless all these moods exist, and are to be traced in 
their appropriate use with certain conjunctions and certain kinds of clauses. 
It requires a very delicate sense of the currents of expression in Hebrew syntax, 
in many cases, to determine the rendering. Dr. Cheyne falls considerably be- 
hind our ideal. But every Hebrew scholar will concede that both Dr. Cheyne 
and Prof. DeWitt have rendered real service in their efforts to reproduce the 
beauties and varieties of the Hebrew syntax in an English version of the 
Psalms. 

(2). In the lower or textual Criticism Prof. DeWitt is too slavish in his adher- 
ence to the Massoretic text. We have noted that he abandons it in the Refrain 
of the 42d Psalm. The error here lies, indeed, on the surface. But generally 
he seems content with the common Hebrew text. Dr. Cheyne is a better critic. 
He does not hesitate to amend the text when it seems necessary. He does not 
attempt to translate when he deems the text corrupt and incapable of an intel- 
ligent rendering. Hence there are occasional lines and verses omitted from the 
version. He says, and we think justly: “ The younger school of Hebrew schol- 
ars look upon the textual and exegetical tradition much as the Sanscrit school 
represented by Dr. Max Miiller looks upon the exegetical tradition of Sayana; 
and earnestly as it deprecates the excesses of some isolated critics, it will not 
pretend to translate that which cannot be translated, simply because the fre- 
quent irregularities of Hebrew usage make some current rendering, apart from 
exegesis, not absolutely inadmissible. The present translator is very conscious 
of his fallibility; but he prefers to offer in such cases a plausible and worthy 
rendering, based upon some natural emendation, to airing his grammatical 
acumen at the expense of propriety and connection. Rather than do this, in- 
deed, he has sometimes left a blank in his version to indicate that the text is 
perhaps corrupt, and certainly to the translator unintelligible.” 

The only faults we have to find with this method are that such omissions 
ought to have been explained in every case to the reader, and some specimens 
of the rendering of other scholars should have been given to explain the state 
of the question. The textual criticism of the Old Testament is indeed in its 
infancy. But it is manifest to Hebrew scholars that we can no more rely with 
childlike confidence upon the common Massoretic text for the Old Testament 
th’ain we can upon the so-called received text of the New Testament. The New 
Testament revisers abandoned the received text of the New Testament for a 
better text. If the present revisers have not sought a better text of the Old 
Testament, in our judgment they have failed in their duty, and their work will 
not be accepted. We shall see what they have done in a few weeks and be 
able to judge of its merits. In the meanwhile, such emendations of the text of 
the Psalms as are given by Dr. Cheyne are very welcome. 
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(3). Jn the matter of the Higher Criticism, Prof. DeWitt’s version is exceed- 
ingly defective. The arrangement of the lines and strophes in parallelism is 
entirely capricious. The reviewer cannot discern any principle that has been 
applied or any consistent method. Prof. DeWitt seems to have a prejudice 
against the longer lines of Hebrew poetry, which are measured by five beats of 
the accent, and ordinarily makes them over into two lines. Sometimes he breaks 
up lines measured by five accents. His strophical arrangement seems to be 
nothing more than a division of the psalm into convenient parts. In the mat- 
ter of parallelism of lines Dr. Cheyne is ordinarily correct, but he also fails in 
the strophical arrangement. We are not surprised at this; for but little atten- 
tion has been given to the structure of Hebrew poetry, and there is a wide- 
spread prejudice against any structure whatever. The correct view will have 
to battle its way into general acceptance. Both of these versions, however, 
show a finer appreciation of the more internal characteristics of Hebrew poetry, 
and are to be commended for their beauty and elegance of style. 

The version of Ben Tehzllim (a pseudonyme of an author, who may be ad- 
dressed to the care of Andrew Elliot, publisher, Edinburgh,) is metrical in 
English blank verse. The author has found no difficulty in this attempt. 
“The present translator has succeeded almost beyond his expectation in mak- 
ing out what appears to himself an intelligible rendering.” We regret to say 
that, in not a few instances, it will appear otherwise to his readers. We wel- 
come any attempt to reproduce Hebrew poetry in English poetry. In our 
judgment Hebrew poetry, and especially the Psalter, will never assume their 
proper place in the world’s literature and in the use of the church until some 
great poet, who is also a Hebrew scholar, shall rise up to accomplish this im- 
portant task. We cannot regard the attempt of Ben Tehillim as successful. 
There is the external form of poetry, but the more internal sfzrz¢ of poetry is 
not in his version. 

Hebrew Poetry can be readily reproduced in English Poetry. The lines are 
measured by word-accents, and these can be reproduced in English Poetry of 
the same number of accents. The strophical arrangement and varieties of 
parallelism are not difficult to reproduce. Prof. Bickel has given the entire 
range of Hebrew Poeiry in German Poetry of the same poetic structure. It 
will be still easier for some English poet and Hebrew scholar to do the same for 
English Poetry. There are several scholars working at it, and we hope ere long 
to see some of their work in print. C. A. BrIGGs., 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. y the Rev. SAMUEL 
h 


T. Lowrie, D.D., Pastor of the Ewing Presbyterian urch, New Jersey. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. |No date, but 1884.] 8vo, pp. 540. 


This is one of the most thoughtful commentaries that the American Church 
has yet produced. It is the fruit of eight years’ study of the Epistle. And the 
author, by his experience in class-room and pulpit, and by his studies in Old 
Testament exegesis, has been very specially prepared for the task of expounding 
the unique Epistle to which he has consecrated so much labor. The character 
of the book he has given us is accurately set forth in its title: it is “an explana- 
tion of Hebrews.” It is not at all the type of commentary that we are accus- 
tomed to in our Meyers and Alfords and their companions and imitators. Its 
object is not so much critical as expository, and the writer’s interest lay less in 
the settling of such critical questions as emerged in the study of the Epistle 
than in drawing out the meaning of the Author in all its rich fulness. This 
does not mean that the work is uncritical; it means that it is more than crit- 
ical—it is reconstructive. Dr. Lowrie himself, in a chance sentence on page 
345, fairly, though unintentionally, expresses and defends his main purpose: 
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“If this be thought too narrow a view, it is, anyway, better than that method 
which expends many words on the critical question and not one on the relation 
of the words in the present context.” He expends few words on the critical 
problems and many on the meaning of the Author. This purpose determined 
the form of the book and its method of presentation. It is not broken up into 
brief notes on verse after verse, but is composed as a continuous discours2, and 
hence needs to be read with sustained attention; and its method is inductive 
rather than glossamatic (Meyer), reconstructive rather than analytical (Zimmer). 
If any one consults it for a history of the exposition of this Epistle, or for refu- 
tations of erroneous views, or in the hope of catching by a hasty glance the 
meaning of a single text, he will probably go away utterly disappointed. These 
are things which the book does not profess to give. But if any one goes to it 
with the serious purpose of understanding the Epistle to the Hebrews, he will 
be delighted and instructed. 

It is in character that the book lacks all trace of Prolegomena. The author 
has not set himself to discuss and estimate all that has ever been said 7woAvuuepac 
ka toAvtpérac about the Epistle. He had not set himself to gather together all 
that he knew or believed and could defend about it. He had set himself to ex- 
plain it. This he does; and in its proper place, what may be learned from it 
about itself, and its destination, and object, and author, he tells us. A rather 
copious index enables the student of Introduction to turn up the passages read- 
ily, where its testimony to such matters is discussed, and thus no one need go 
away in ignorance that the author believes the letter to be Paul’s, and to have 
been addressed probably from Italy and to the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
or of the grounds of his so believing. Already at ii. 3, the attentive reader may 
meet with a somewhat elaborate note, which thoroughly disposes of the objec- 
tions to the Pauline authorship of the letter which are usually drawn from that 
verse, by the very simple expedient of comparing it with the language in which 
Paul addressed the Jews of Phrygian Antioch (Acts xiii.). The observation that 
the ¢io 7juac here is unemphatic, and that the stress falls on the twofold contrast 
between the Lord and those that heard him, and between the first speaking and 
confirmation of the Gospel, will confirm Dr. Lowrie’s conclusion by exhibiting 
the a0 as nothing new, and the very form of the sentence as implying, thus, 
that not different hearers but different times and agents are asserted. 

If the book does not give, however, what it does not profess to give, it does 
very fully perform what the title promises. It does explain Hebrews ; and that 
after a very rich and suggestive manner. Not content with lucidly and often 
very ingeniously expounding the words of the Epistle, Dr. Lowrie goes on to 
expound its meaning; and not the least valuable part of the commentary is 
found in the numerous inferences that are stated and briefly justified. This, no 
doubt, makes sometimes hard reading; one is amazed and sometimes almost 
overwhelmed by the rapid blows of suggestion after suggestion that crowd one 
upon the other. But is not this compression of matter and wealth of suggestion 
just the virtue of virtues ina commentary? The source of Dr. Lowrie’s orig- 
inal inspiration as an exegete, he frankly tells us, was the teaching of Dr. Von 
Hofmann, whom he delights to call his master. His indebtedness to Von Hof- 
mann would have been apparent even without the ample acknowledgment in 
the Preface. It does not consist, however, altogether in the use of Von Hof- 
mann’s expositions of this Epistle—although these have been freely used espe- 
cially for the latter portion of the work ; it is not the words or the results, but 
the spirit of the “ master” that the “ pupil ” has borrowed, and that to such an 
extent that he may be well called the American von Hofmann. All the chief 
characteristics of the latter’s exegetical methods repeat themselves in him, and 
the reader is constantly wondering whether he be not risen from the dead to 
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show forth again such mighty works. No one who is acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Von Hofmann will imagine that we are reflecting on Dr. Lowrie’s orig- 
inality ; on the contrary, to be Hofmannic is to be, before all things, original. 
But, in both the excellences and defects of this exposition, Dr. Lowrie exhibits 
the completeness of his assimilation to the spirit of his model. For instance 
(must not the critic remember that it is his duty to find fault ?), it cannot be 
denied that Von Hofmann’s amazing fertility of resource often produced an 
over-subtlety and ingenuity that gave birth to a multitude of new readings of 
old texts—all of which had genius in them, but none of which could have been 
thought of by anybody but a Von Hofmann—not even by the original author 
of the words himself. Now Dr. Lowrie exhibits all of Von Hofmann’s 
fertility in suggesting new views and all of his plausibility in commending 
them; new combinations and new explanations appear to suggest them- 
selves to him naturally and without search. And none that he puts for- 
ward can be asserted to be grammatically impossible. Is it strange, how- 
ever, that we feel bound to say with Meyer, when speaking of like exegetical 
novelties, that in our judgment “ hardly a single one will on trial prove itself 
to be correct’? As specimens we may notice his treatment of the O. T. quota- 
tions in i. § seg., ii. 12 seg., X. § seg, not as proofs drawn from Scripture, but as 
illustrations freely expressed in sacred language; his denial that xaS’ écov in 
iii. 3 expresses proportion ; his emphasizing of the first clause of iii. 14 as the 
chief statement in its context; his explanation of the oaffarioudc in iv. 9 as re- 
ferring to the weekly rather than the eternal Sabbath ; and his obscuring of the 
parallelism between “earth” and “heaven” in xii. 25. We cannot, of course, 
justify our rejection of all of these interpretations here. As to iv. 9, we should 
point out (1) that the dpa refers directly to verse 8 only and draws its inference 
sharply from it, and verse 9 is the conclusion of the whole argument only be- 
cause the two conclusions coincide; (2) that the question does not turn on the 
meaning but on the reference of ouffar,; and (3) that the aorists are borrowed 
from Gen. ii. 2. It will be well, however, to confine ourselves to a few remarks 
on the very important point of the quotations in i. 5 seg., ii. 12 seg., and x. 5 seg. 
It is to be frankly allowed, of course, that it is always an open question to be 
settled from the context, with what intent an author adopts O. T. words. But 
it must be asserted equally that this must be settled from the context. In the 
present cases it appears plain to us that the Author of Hebrews appeals to the 
O. T. for proof. And we cannot allow the validity of Dr. Lowrie’s objections 
to this, which are not drawn from this context, and do not appear to us Zer se 
altogether sound. At times he comes perilously near denying, indeed, certain 
great principles in the interpretation of the O. T., which we hold to be obvi- 
ously true, as, for instance, the /yfzca/ character of the whole O. T., as well his- 
tory as prophecy, “ by virtue of which the historical sense does not exhaust the 
design of the utterances, but leaves open higher references to the further de- 
velopment of the theocratic relations, and especially to the Messsianic era” 
(Meyer on 1 Cor. i. 9), and the absolute zzspzration of the O. T. (which he else- 
where clearly and unequivocally asserts), by virtue of which every word of it 
becomes a word of God and is to be quoted and used as such. When he ob- 
jects that thus a norm of interpretation for the O. T. is introduced which pro- 
duces results which would never have been dreamed of apart from it, we par- 
tially admit it, but point out an inconsistency in his reasoning and practice. Is 
it any more uncritical to allow the difficulty of finding in the words of Isaiah, 
literally understood, the meaning assigned to them by the Epistle, to condition 
or alter our interpretation of Isaiah, than it is to allow it to condition or alter 
an interpretation of Hebrews itself? Dr. Lowrie says (p. 60): “ Of course, the 
fundamental fact that determines us to this view is, that here, as in i. 5-13, it is 
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impossible in the original O. T. context to interpret the language quoted in the 
sense in which our passage presents these words. Therefore, we reject the 
common view, etc.” Is our interpretation of the N. T., then, to be determined 
by our ability to find what it says true and right? If it is wrong to subject our 
interpretation of the O. T. to our interpretation of the N. T., is not the reverse 
process equally wrong? For our part, we are quite content to gather from the 
N. T. the canons of interpretation it actually follows, and believe them to be 
sound and true. Nor is Dr. Lowrie consistent in his attitude here taken; at 
p. 121, where he is commenting on iv. 3-5, he accepts everything that he here 
denies. We appeal from him to himself. 

Continuing for the moment, in a carping vein, we do not find ourselves able 
to follow Dr. Lowrie in his interpretation of ii. 3. The emphatic juei¢ appears 
to us to draw out the contrast with the foregoing too plainly and strongly for us 
to fail to see that those under the old and those under -the new dispensation 
are contrasted ; and the essence of the argument with the emphatic ry/cavrng¢ is 
necessarily of the nature of a mznxore ad majus, even though this is not expressed 
in the introductory particle, but left to be understood from the context. So, too, 
we can not see that the two predicates of ii. 9 can be co-ordinate. The rév be- 
fore the one and its absence before the other is a finger-post to guide us. Ap- 
parently the dé clause must go with the last clause, rv—7. be attached de- 
scriptively to "Iycotv, while dos:j—éoveo. is predicate. The dia clause thus gives 
the ground of the crowning as in Phil. ii. 8, and the ézw¢ clause takes up again 
the zaijua which was put forward for emphasis. The passage is, however, a 
very difficult one, and the last word is yet to say on it. 

The reader would fall into a great error, who supposed that the space we have 
thus given to recording our objections to certain of Dr. Lowrie’s expositions is 
due to the infirmity of his book and not to the natural infirmity of critics. As 
a matter of fact the interpretations in which we cannot accord are not to be 
named beside those with which we agree: the passages to which we object are 
as nothing to those which we sincerely admire and from which we have received 
real instruction. Indeed, even where Dr. Lowrie in our judgment goes astray, 
he is still both suggestive and instructive ;—like Hofmann here too, he errs not 
though blundering, but through an excess of exegetical sensitivity which cannot 
but see more than one way of taking any passage. We have left ourselves small 
space, however, to point out some of the excellences of his work. The treat- 
ment of the opening verses of the Epistle may be adduced, as a very noble 
specimen of the best and most thorough constructive exegesis. The wealth of 
sound inferences which are stated by the way, wrings every secret from this 
concourse of stately words and calls forth the admiration as well as the entire 
consent of the reader. The exposition of chapter iv., again, is a fine piece of 
careful and honest work, and so strongly commends the comparatively new 
view that it takes of these verses as to shake our confidence in the traditional 
interpretation. We have already pointed out our objection to the exegesis of 
verses 9 and 10. A specimen on the other hand of lucid and convincing expla- 
nation may be found in the notes on the much debated verses 12 and 13. We 
cannot quote the whole of the three’or four pages in question, but even the 
briefest extract will carry conviction: “It is more natural to understand verses 
12 and 13 as describing the executive [rather than the déscrzminating| power of 
the Word of God. This is a logical notion to connect by For with what pre- 
cedes. . ... In Biblical rhetoric the sword expresses retributive justice. We 
must retain that meaning in the present passage; and the more so as it fits the 
context. .... His punitive sword falls irresistibly and unerringly where there 
is disobedience. The jocnts and marrow must be taken in a spiritual sense. 
..- » Render with von Hofmann: ‘ doth joints and marrow of the soul and spirit.’ 
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Not separation of body and soul, or of soul and spirit, is meant, for yeproud¢ does 
not signify separation, but dvzséon that sunders the whole into parts, and so to 
speak dismembers soul and spirit Verse 12 having represented the irre- 
sistible and unerring efficiency of the word as a sword, ... . v. 13 represents 
every creature as manifest to the judge of the heart and everything ready for 
the blow of execution In other words, verse 12 represents how annihila- 
ting the blow will be when it falls, while verse 13 represents that things are ready 
for the blow to fall.” The episode on Melchizedek vii. 1-25 is handled with the 
most admirable lucidity. The exegesis of the very important passage v. II-vi. 
20—covering nearly sixty pages,—is so rich and thoughtful as to tempt one to 
yield himself to its guidance. There appear, however, to be serious difficulties 
in the way of following Dr. Lowrie through the mazes of this difficult section. 
At the very beginning we feel that the 742. and yép of v. 12 force us to accept, 
against Dr. Lowrie, the ordinary view that the Apostle is blaming his readers 
for not knowing the things he is going to teach, although we do not see, with 
Dr. Lowrie, that he promises to teach them the “elements.” He rather pro- 
poses to teach them “the things hard to express” (v. 11),—meat and not milk 
(v. 13 and 14), and therefore exhorts them (vi. 1) to leave childish things and 
press on with him to full growth. We do not find the reference of the 0¢é of vi. 
1 with Dr. Lowrie in v. 14 only, but in the whole previous context which con- 
stitutes thus the spur to the action here contemplated. The subjects discussed 
in the succeeding part of the Epistle range themselves in our understanding of 
them, therefore, not under “elements,” but under “things hard to tell.” We 
agree with Dr. Lowrie in refusing to take the genitives in vi. 1 as genitives of 
the material, but differ with him in taking them as genztzvd objectZ rather than 
subjectz ; we understand them to express the superstructures for which Paul does 
not wish to again lay foundatzon,—the emphasis which falls on this last word 
must not be overlooked, as in our judgment it is the key to the passage. It is 
not repentance, etc., then, but a foundation for them which the Apostle classes 
with the “word of the beginning of Christ”; and he hints that he is tired of 
always laying foundation anew and never progressing to the things themselves. 
In this view, the roivo of verse 3 apparently refers to the intention expressed in 
v. Ia, and not as Dr. Lowrie thinks to the laying of foundation spoken of in v. 14, 
And the yée of verse 4 does not justify “if God permit,” as Dr. Lowrie under- 
stands it, but rather the omission of laying a new foundation, by the reason, 
namely, that it will be useless. They already knew the truth—had been already 
once enlightened as to it (vi. 4), and thus had foundation for the Christian pro- 
fession and life laid; nothing further could be done for them who continued at 
their peril to reject the free offers of the Gospel they had received (vi. 6). For 
(vi. 7) they are like land rained upon and tilled by God, which if it still bring 
forth thorns is nigh to cursing. But (vi. 9), blessed be God, the Apostle can- 
not believe that they are such as this, because he knows (vi. 10) that God will 
not allow those who began in the right path to fall from it. If this sketch adum- _ 
brates the right interpretation,_-and it seems to us the only one not only con- 
sistent with, but suggested by the Apostle’s connective words and emphases,— 
it is obvious, as Dr. Lowrie also sees, that the whole controversy concerning the 
bearing of the passage on the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints is gratuit- 
ously saddled upon it. Save that it ends by denying that God can allow those 
who have once served him to fall away (vi. 10), the passage has no bearing on 
“falling from grace,” just because it is discussing the use made of the knowledge 
of Christianity (¢wrodévrac), not of the grace of regeneration. The section found 
at x. 26-39—Dr. Lowrie’s exegesis of which is thorough and complete and leaves 
nothing to be desired—is exactly parallel.with our present one. And, as Dr. 
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Lowrie rightly insists, ii. 3 sg. is the parallel to both. So also essentially is 1 
Cor. x. I-13. 

We had marked several more passages of interest, where we wished to call at- 
tention to Dr. Lowrie’s admirable notes, but our,space is long since exhausted. 
We pause only for two brief remarks. First, we wish to congratulate the pub- 
lishers on the form and appearance of the book, which are so good that it is a 
pleasure to handle it. And secondly, we wish to pronounce the church happy 
whose pastors can produce such expositions. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


THE following works on the New Testament may be briefly noticed : 


Description Technique des MSS. zrecs relatif au Nouveau Testament, conservés 
dans les Bibliothéques de Parts. Supplement aux Legour sur la Critique Textu- 
elle du Nouveau Testament professeés 4 l’Ecole Supérieure de Theologie de 
Paris, en 1882-1885. Par M. Abbé J P. P. Martin. (Paris: Maisonneuve 
Fréres, etc.) 1884, 4to. Photolithographed text, pp. xix, 205. This is a truly 
wonderful book in the exhibition it makes of what treasures lie at our doors so 
soon as Critics acquire the energy to search for them. The Abbé does not fail 
to point his finger of amused scorn at the great critics who have gone on, year 
after year, and age after age, copying one another, and never once thinking of 
looking for themselves. It is, indeed, startling to learn that some sixty-five 
valuable N. T. MSS. have been lying all this time in the Paris libraries un- 
dreamed of by the compilers of Prolegomena and Introductions—nay, have 
been for generations entered and described in the printed catalogues of those 
libraries. To tip the moral with a still sharper point, the Abbé points out that 
the critics have chosen the MSS. to know and those to be ignorant of at hazard: 
numbers 118 and 120 of the National Library, and again numbers 96 and 98, 
have been taken and 119 and g7 left; 193, 194, 199 have been taken and Igo, 
192, and 196 left. Ina word, it is made only too plain that the collectors of 
MSS. have gone to their work in the most superficial and careless manner. 
The Abbé presents here descriptions of all the Parisian MSS. he has been able 
to find, and his descriptions bear in the main the marks of care and accuracy. 
Especially his full account of the Cursives is valuable. He communicates the 
description of one new uncial, which he characteristically calls “ Codex Martz- 
nianus,” and to which he gives the symbol Q, and 48 cursives, as well as 16 
service-books. Thus the cursive list of the Gospels is carried up to 776, in Acts 
to 264, in Paul to 343, and in the Apocalypse to 123; the Evangelaria reach 
number 428, and the Apostoloi 130. Some of these MSS. are valuable, as. ¢. ¢., 
743 of the Gospels, which presents the same arrangement at the end of Mark as 
L. The Abbé has not, however, yet completely exhausted the Paris Libraries, 
as we find that Dr. Gregory catalogues one uncial which he has omitted: O”. 

The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels in the Text of the Revised 
Version. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., and W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. (London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1884.) 16mo, pp. xxxix, 156. This little book consists of 
two very separable parts. The first thirty-nine pages are a new exposition of 
his theory of the origin of the Gospels, by Dr. Abbott, half of it addressed to 
the English reader and half to Greek scholars. It is hard not to be grateful for 
anything that so pleasing a writer gives; but after his article on “ Gospels” in 
thé Encyclopedia Britannica, and his two books, “ Onesimus” and “ Philochris- 
tus,” the peculiarities of his theory scarcely need further elucidation, especially 
as he promises us in due time a full exposition and defence of it. It is hard, 
too, not to be able to get the remaining and most valuable part of the volume 
save as weighted down by this “ rider,” as they say in Congressional language. 
The rest of the book is an admirable English representation of a part of Mr. 
Rushbrooke’s valuable “ Synodticon,” the remaining features of which are prom- 
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ised to us in a companion volume. For this part of the book we have nothing 
but unalloyed gratitude, and the study of it cannot fail to yield valuable results. 

Die Paulinische Lehre vom Gesetz nach den vier Hauptbriefen. Von Lic. Dr. 
E. Grafe. (Freiburg in B., 1884.) 8vo, pp. iv, 26. An interesting and sug- 
gestive little treatise (it is a “‘ Habilitationsvorlesung”’), but lacking in depth of 
analysis and insight. Five senses of “ Law” are distinguished : (1) The Mosaic 
Law as contained in the Pentateuch, (2) The Pentateuch itself, (3) The whole 
O. T., (4) The moral intuition—the law written on the heart, and (5) norm, rule. 
The distinction between véuo¢ and 6 véuoe is denied (Grafe would profit by read- 
ing Lightfoot on Galatians or Gifford on Romans) ; as also that Paul makes any 
distinction between ceremonial and moral law. Hence it is denied that Paul 
conceives of Law as in one of these aspects abrogated by Christ, while in the 
other it is continued in force (1 Cor. ix. 20 and 21 need to be more deeply stud- 
ied by him) ; and asserted that all law—which never had it as its purpose to 
produce righteousness and only increased sin—was abrogated by Christ, and 
henceforth men are not under law but under grace, and law is no longer either 
a means of salvation—(which it never was)—or a rule of life——-Der Rimerbrief 
und seine geschichtliche Voraussetzungen. Von Prof. Dr. Wilh. Mangold. (Mar- 
burg, 1884.) 8vo, pp. 368. As is well known, Mangold’s work on the “ Epistle 
to the Romans and the Origin of the Roman Church” (1866) almost ruled Ger- 
man thought for a decade—until, indeed, Weizsiacker’s paper in the Fahrbicher 
Jur Deutsche Theologie called men back to common sense. He now once more 
comes before the public in defence of his theory in a work in three parts, treat- 
ing of—I. The integrity of Romans, in which he holds that xvi. 3-20 is part of 
a lost Epistle to the Ephesians, and xvi. 25-27 entirely un-Pauline, but xv. and 
the rest of xvi. genuine. II. The first readers of the Epistie, in which he at- 
tempts once more to prove that they were Jewish Christians; and III. The 
purpose and train of thought of the Epistle, in which he treats it as an attempt 
to convert Jadaic Christians to Paulinism. The strength of the work is, of 
course, thrown under the second head, but the thesis it puts forward can only 
produce the most tortured exegesis : thus vii. 4-6 is thought to prove that they 
were Jews before conversion, év oi in i. 6 is made “among,” in a geegraphical 
sense, etc. The whole difficulty which so many writers exhibit in understand- 
ing Romans is due to their false predetermined opinion that strict Judaizing 
Christianity was original Christianity, while liberal Christianity was invented 
by Paul. When we realize that liberal Christianity was essential Christianity, 
and Judaizing an innovation now just spreading in the world, the “ Problem of 
the Epistle to the Romans” ceases to be a problem.——Erélarung des Briefes 
Pauli an die Galater. Aus dem handschriftlichen Nachlass der academischen 
Vorlesungen, von Dr. F. A. Philippi, herausgegeben von Dr. Ferd. Philippi. 
(Gtitersloh, 1884.) 8vo, pp. 214. It may be doubted whether the publishing of 
academic lectures after the death of a writer is a kindness to him; but the hand 
of Philippi is still visible in this volume. He takes strong and solid ground 
against the charge of inconsistency between Acts and Galatians. Like Sieffert, 
he held that at chapter ii. Paul leaves the proof that he did not learn his 
Gospel from the other apostles.——Crétical and Exegetical Hand-book to the 
Epistles to the Galatians and Ephesians. By Heinrich August Wilhelm 
Meyer, etc. With a preface, translation of references, and supplementary 
notes to the American edition, by Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., etc. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1884.) 8vo, pp. xvi, 561. This is another volume 
of Funk & Wagnalls’ reprint of T. & T. Clark’s translation of Meyer’s 
Commentaries. Anything that points to the popularity and use of Meyer in 
the English-speaking churches is a good sign: he is the prince of exegetes. 
Dr. Jacobs’ notes are mostly in the line of the later history of exegesis. The 
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statement in the preface that “ only one writer (Bruno Baur [szc])” has doubted the 
genuineness of Galatians, illustrates how unsafe it is to copy even a Meyer (p. 7) 
without verification. Criticalana Exegetical Handbook to the Gospei of Matthew, 
by H. A. W. Meyer, etc., with a preface, and supplementary notes to the Amer- 
ican edition, by George R. Crooks, D.D., etc. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1844.) The American preface traverses Meyer’s opinions as to the historical 
character of certain parts of Matthew and refutes them. . If the book is to have 
circulation among American pastors, it needed such a supplement, and Dr. 
Crooks has done well to prefix it. Dr. Crooks’ notes are few and mostly of 
the apologetical order; they are, however, good and generally satisfactory. On 
exwivowv, it is a pity that he does not seem to have seen Lightfoot’s elaborate 
note in the appendix to his work on a “ Fresh Revision of the New Testament,” 
or the discussions by Rénch in Hilgenfeld’s Zeztschrift, 1844, 4, and by Warth 
and Lickle in the Studien and Kritiken, 1844, 4. Zur Auslegung der Stelle 
Phil. I7., 5-11; Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Paulinischen Christologte. Von Prof. 
Dr. Wilh. Weiffenbach. (Karlsruhe, 1844.) 8vo, pp. 78. Weiffenbach, on the 
ground that these verses belong to a section, the object of which is to exhort 
to harmony, strangely enough understands them to speak of Christ’s spirit of 
harmony! He takes dpzayyé¢ actively, and insists on an essential distinction 
between ¥éo¢ and 6 véoc. He presses éuoaua into expressing a docetic idea——La 
Bible Francaise du moyen ége. Etude sur les plus anciennes versions de la Bible 
écrites en prose de langue d’oil. Par Samuel Berger. (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale. 1884.) This is an admirable volume. The most important previous 
studies in the same field were those of Reuss, printed in the Strassburg Revue 
de Theologée, and Trochon’s Z£ssaz. A companion volume has since appeared 
from the same press: M. Jean Bonnard’s “ Les 7raductions de la Bible, en vers 
Srancats au moyen age.” Mr. Berger’s own important paper on the attempts to 
revise the Vulgate in the middle ages (Revue de Theol. et de Philos., January, 
1883) also stood him in good stead; for the history of the French Bible cannot 
be written without involving the history of the Vulgate. Berger’s chief results 
are as follows: The first fragment of a French Bible was made on English soil, 
and consisted of two translations of the Psalter, one based on the Psalterium 
Gallicanum and the other on the Psalterium Hebraicum. These were made by 
the same hand, and at first as interlinears, and afterward reduced to readable 
form. They date from about 1100. The first part of the N. T. done into French 
was the Apocalypse, in the twelfth century. The first French Bible was made 
by a company of scholars about the middle of the thirteenth ceutury, probably 
at Paris, and on the basis of the Revised Vulgate of the University of Paris 
(1226). Guyard Desmoulins translated the Hzstorza Scholastica of Petrus Com- 
estor into Picard French about the end of the thirteenth century, mixing with 
it certain passages from the Bible-text. Later transcribers added other parts 
of the Bible (of course, drawn from the Bible of 1250) until a composite work 
of about a two-thirds Bible resulted; and this became the standard French Bible, 
which was reworked, indeed, but always essentially retained throughout the 
middle ages, and which, indeed, did not fail to influence the translators of the 
sixteenth or even later centuries. ‘“ We can affirm that there never has been, 
from the middle ages to the borders of modern times, more than one single 
version of the Bible which has had in our country a real popularity, and which 
deserves to be called, by way of eminence, the French Bible of the middle ages.” 
M. Berger apparently settles also the vexed question of the “ Bible des Vaudoi's,” 
by proving that they never had more than fragments,—a Psalter, a version of 
Gregory's Moralia on Job, and a translation of some of the lectionary Gospels 
and Epistles.—-—Bzb/e-Class Primers, edited by Prof. Salmond, Aberdeen. Zhe 
Life of the Apostle Peter, by the Editor, (Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark. 1844.) 
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pp. 95. A most excellent study rather than sketch of the life of Peter, the spe- 
cialty of which is the careful exegetical work on the sources. Each passage in 
the N. T. where Peter is mentioned or which may have a bearing on his life is 
taken up in turn, in chronological order, and carefully studied in its relation to 
his life. What is lost thus in unity and breadth of treatment, is gained in bib- 
lical coloring and surety of results. It is astonishing how much is condensed 
into the small space of this little book ; it is almost our most satisfactory study 
of Peter’s life. By a slip (?),a Roman garrison is assigned to Capernaum at 
p. 22; and on p. 23, note 6, for ““ Roman reckoning,” should be substituted, 
“the reckoning current in Asia Minor,” with a reference to the martyrium of 
Polycarp, etc. The Romans counted the days from midnight, but apparently 
not the ours. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Fesus Christ, 
etc., with a Commentary and Critical Notes. By Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.S.A., etc, 
A new edition, condensed, and supplemented from the best modern authorities. 
By Daniel Curry, LL.D. Vol. II. The Epistles and Revelation. (New York 
and Cincinnati. 1884.) Clarke—good old Adam Clarke—is a standard that we 
all delight to read,—with discretion. If he needed revising at all, no doubt Dr, 
Curry was the man to undertake the work, and what he has done he has done 
well. But for our part we had rather read Clarke and Curry separately, and will 
hereafter, as heretofore, take our Clarke uncurried. Dr. Curry has nevertheless 
revised with real care the critical notes, and added further annotations from the 
best recent commentators, and thus done much to make the work level with 
the times. —— 7he Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-School Les- 
sons for 1885. By Rev. Jno. H. Vincent, D.D., and Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D. 
(New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1884.) pp. 333, 8vo.—Hal/-Hours with the 
Lessons of 1885. Chapters on the Bible-texts chosen for Sabbath-school Study 
during 1885, etc. By Twenty-four Presbyterian Clergymen. (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1884.) pp. 467, 16mo.—T7he Westmin- 
ster Question-Book. International Series for 1885. A manual for teachers and 
older scholars. Vol. XI. (Philadelphia: Ditto. 1884.) pp. 191,32mo. We 
have thus thrown together three of the Sunday-school teacher’s helps that are 
during these days being ‘furnished in such numbers from every religious pub- 
lishing house. They represent the class, and illustrate how much is being done 
for Bible-study among the laity by the system of uniform lessons, The first 
mentioned is a Catena, made up of extracts from modern commentaries, and 
has the defects and excellences which have attached from ancient times to 
such works. The second is a series of sermons on the lessons, designed to pre- 
sent and press home, as could not be done in ordinary notes, the chief practical 
teachings of each. The third is no more of a question book than a series of les- 
son-papers. We are pleased to note that ministers of both the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian churches have been brought together in the preparation 
of the excellent sermons of “ Half-Hours.” The brief commentary in the 
“Question-Book ” is of rather high and marked critical character. The notes 
for the first lesson cover but one 32mo page, and yet manage to convey about 
what is needed to be known in Acts xx. 1-16. As specimens of its critical 
character, observe: verse 5, “the use of the pronoun as shows that Luke, the 
author of Acts, had rejoined Paul at Philippi”; verse 7: “' Zhe first day of the 
week—observed as the Christian Sabbath from the time of the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion”; verse 3: “ Three months—during which time he wrote his Epistles to 
the Galatians and Romans.” Despite Drs. Vincent and Hurlbut we shall con- 
tinue to say Beroéa, not Bérea, and Milétus, not Miletus (Acts xx. 15; see, how- 
ever, verse 17). We prefer the correct division Gaius of the Question-Book” 
also to the Gaius of Drs. Vincent and Hurlburt. 
BENJ. B. WARFIELD, 
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Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


DiE KETZERGESCHICHTE DES URCHRISTENTHUMS, urkundlich dargestellt, von 
D. ADOLF HILGENFELD. Leipzig: Fues’s Verlag. 1884. 


A book of 642 pages on the heresies of primitive Christianity, by the chief 
living representative of the Tiibingen school of historical criticism. Dr. Baur, 
the great master and founder of that school, introduced a radical revolution in 
the history of the apostolic and post-apostolic age by his treatment of the 
Petrine and Pauline tendencies, and the irenical compromises, which resulted 
at last in the formation of the orthodox Catholic system, and the expulsion of 
the Ebionism and Gnosticism of the second century. No scholar before him 
had grappled with the intricate problems of those heresies with such boldness, 
independence, and power of critical combination, after Neander had prepared 
the way by his work on Gnosticism, which appeared in 1818. Since the death 
of Paur, in 1860, Hilgenfeld, of Jena, has pursued those problems with inde- 
fatigable industry and perseverance, and published the results of his studies 
from time to time in his “ Journal of Scientific Theology.” 

The book under notice covers the whole field, and presents his final conclu- 
sions in four books. The first treats of the pre-Christian heresies among the 
Jews: namely, the Essenes and the Samaritans. The second book discusses the 
heresies mentioned by Justin Martyr in the first half of the second century : 
namely, the various phases of early Gnosticism: Simon Magus, Menander, 
Saturnilos, Basilides, Valentinus, Cerdo, and Marcion. The third book deals 
with the Gnostic and Ebionite heresies of the great anti-heretical work of 
Irenzeus, who wrote between 170 and 180, Here the systems of the Valentinian 
school (Ptolemzus and Marcus), Tatian, the Carpocratians, the Nicolaitans, 
Cerinthus, are critically examined. The fourth book is devoted to the heresies 
of Hippolytus (died Cc. 230), a pupil of Irenzeus and presbyter of Rome. They 
were made known through his PAzlosophumena ; or, Refutation of all Herestes, 
which was discovered in 1848 at Mount Athos, and published first by Miiller, at 
Oxford, 1851 (under the false name “ Orzgenzs Philosophumena”) and better by 
Duncker and Schneidewin, Guttingen, 1859. The same heresies come under 
review here, and the additional ones of the Quartodecimani, the Monarchians, 
the Montanists (or Kataphrygians), and the Patripassians. 

Hilgenfeld has made an ingenious attempt to reconstruct the hereseology of 
Justin Martyr, the oldest writer on the subject, as Lipsius had reconstructed 
the Syntagma of Hippolytus. He has carefully collected all the fragmentary 
sayings of the heretics, and presented their views in their own language as far 
as possible. His aim is not dogmatical and polemical, but purely historical and 
critical. The patristic writers, Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Hippolytus, and Tertul- 
lian, aimed at the overthrow of heresy and the defence of the orthodox or cath- 
olic system of doctrine as laid down in the Scriptures, and maintained in the 
apostolic churches of the East and the West. The Tiibingen School regards 
heresy as an essential element in the development of primitive Christianity. 
According to Baur, Christianity itself, as taught by James and Peter, was orig- 
inally Judaic and even Ebionitic, and Paul is the real author of Christian univer- 
salism, who emancipated the gospel from the trammels of Jewish legalism. 
Ritschl (1850 and 1857) modified this extreme position; he carefully distin- 
guished between original Christianity and Ebionism, and recognized a common 
basis between the former and the Pauline Universalism, Hilgenfeld occupies 
a middle position between Baur and Ritschl. He follows the successive phases 
of the civil war between orthodox Christianity and heresy down to the Montan- 
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istic controversy toward the close of the second century, when the victory 
of the former was completed. He holds that heresies and schisms are neces- 
sary for the development of truth (appealing to 2 Cor. xi. 19), and that heresy 
itself contains elements of truth as well as orthodoxy. “/m geistigen Kampfe,” 
he says,‘ soll auch die Irrlehre an das Licht kommen, nicht bloss,um 2u unterliegen, 
sondern auch, um das, was ste an Wahrheitsgehalt hat, zu Tage zu fordern.” 
We cannot accept his stand-point, but are nevertheless very thankful for his 
careful and laboricus investigations, which can only promote in the end the 
cause of historical truth and justice, PHILIP SCHAFF. 


ULRICH ZWINGLI, ein Martin Luther ebenbiirtiger Zeuge des evangelischen 
Glaubens, Von JOH. MARTIN USTERI. Ziirich, 1883. pp. 144. 


This is an excellent monograph, and is cordially recommended to all students 
of the Reformation. The author has made a personal and long-continued 
study of Zwingli’s works, and so has something fresh to say. His object is to 
trace Zwingli’s religious development from Roman error to Protestant truth, 
and to contrast his course with that of Luther. Accordingly he divides his 
essay into three parts: (1) How Zwingli came to evangelical doctrine (pp. I-73) ; 
(2) Zwingli’s testimony to evangelical doctrine (pp. 73-116); (3) Zwingli and 
Luther in their religious development (pp. 117-144). 

Under the first head the author very properly calls attention to the paucity 
of information respecting Zwingli’s inner life prior to his appearance in Zurich 
in 1519, when he was thirty-five years old. We have scarcely a thing to show 
what he was thinking about; no sermon, not a letter even which throws any 
light upon this subject (p. 2). Hence there is need of caution lest we date the 
Reformer too far back. We have, however, the explicit testimony of Zwingli 
himself to the independence of his teaching. Before he had heard of Luther, 
he preached evangelical doctrine while at Einsiedeln in 1516. But although he 
thus early had been led to the truth, he had much more to learn before he was 
able to be a reformer. How little the truth he preached had really effected a 
reform in himself is manifest from his confessed unchastity (Zwingli, Opera VII. 
54-57). Usteri handles this matter at considerable length (pp. 34-47). In these 
pages he enters the lists against Janssen, who accuses Zwingli of unchastity 
while in Zurich. There is no use in palliating Zwingli’s offence by saying it 
was common and venial. But at all events he did not lie about it, and there is 
not a particle of evidence to show that he was guilty of this sin while holding 
office in Zurich. In Egli’s Aktensammlunz zur Geschichte der zuricher Refor- 
mations in den Fakren, 1519-1533 (Ziirich, 1879), one can find a great many 
charges against Zwingli, but zoze against his personal purity (p. 47). This is 
an important point, and shows how entire was his break with the past. 

Up to his entrance in Zurich in 1519 as cathedral preacher, Zwingli was not 
spiritually a new man. He had arrived by careful study at a mental apprehen- 
sion of truth, and had boldly, while at Einsiedeln, preached against indulgences 
and pilgrimages. But he did this as a humanist, just as Erasmus might have 
done. He was in earnest, and bent upon delivering the people from the curse 
of error; but so he was about the curse of foreign military service. He was not 
yet spiritually-minded. Usteri thinks it is a pure assumption to say, as is com- 
monly done, that Zwingli arrived “by the way of quiet, harmonious develop- 
ment ” at his evangelical position (p. 54, cf. pp. 114-116). Because no struggles 
are recorded is not proof that there were none. Certain it is that in September, 
1519, there did come a crisis in his life. He was smitten with the plague then 
raging in Zurich. In three poems entitled “In the Beginning,” “ Middle,” and 
“End of the Sickness,” respectively, he has recorded his feelings at the time in 
simple language. He had met God and had learned more true theology than 

ll 
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years of study could have taught him. This sickness was the introduction to a 
new life. Henceforward he was a Christian in very deed. He now enjoyed 
spiritual health. Usteri traces very carefully the steps of Zwingli’s progress as 
revealed in his writings. He refutes the common charge that Zwingli was a 
rationalist without any appreciation of the profundities of the spiritual world. 
On the contrary, as early as 1517 he had dipped his line into the depths of 
Paul’s theology, and had learned from the great apostle theoretically to appre- 
ciate spiritual truth. And when he was converted he preached the pure guspel 
with earnestness and effect. 

Usteri quotes from a hitherto unworked source—the marginal notes in 
Zwingli’s own hand to his own written copy of Paul’s Epistles (p. 27). These 
notes are difficult to decipher; but as they date from the Einsiedeln period, 
they have great value in settling the question of the time when Zwingli was 
emancipated from anti-biblical theology. It is to be hoped that some one will 
take the trouble to copy them out. Their existence is no novelty; but even 
Morikofer (I. 35) speaks of the notes as mere extracts from Erasmus, Origen, 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Jerome. It is Usteri’s discovery that certain of them 
are marked “ Nos” and are original with Zwingli. 

In the last division of his essay, Usteri compares the religious development 
of Luther with that of Zwingli. Germans and Swiss alike find it difficult to 
judge impartially these two great Reformers. Neither side can forget, and the 
Swiss cannot forgive Marburg. It seems natural to look to the American Church 
for the scholar who shall write a really trustworthy, evenly-balanced history of 
the Reformation. It cannot be produced by one who idolizes Luther or who 
is prejudiced against Zwingli and Calvin. It should be remarked, however, that 
Usteri handles the point firmly and intelligently. He marks the interesting 
fact that both drew their theology from Paul as interpreted by Augustin (p. 134), 
and confesses that although both came about the same time to evangelical 
truth, Zwingli had at first no such belief in it with his whole soul as Luther had. 
It was a mental acquisition, not a spiritual power. So while Luther was stirring 
hearts and altering lives by his bold presentation of the recovered gospel, Zwingli 
was working upon the political and social life of Zurich, and trying to build up 
a Christian commonwealth, ignorant that the doctrines of the New Testament, 
which he rightly interpreted, were sufficient to work the desired change (p. 135). 
He came eventually to know it; and to this Luther’s writings may have contrib- 
uted. Usteri allows this is possible; he will not say probabie (p. 135). It is 
certain that Zwingli was theologically independent of Luther. Thus while 
Luther chiefly emphasized the forgiveness of sins through grace and the faith 
which receives it, Zwingli put the accent on the forgiveness of guilt. Luther 
made r.pentance and contrition precede faith, Zwingli to follow it (p. 142). 
Luther preached justification by faith, and thus led some, at least, to suppose 
that a correct faith was a substitute for a correct life. Zwingli laid great stress 
upon the holiness which comes after justification as the result of constant effort 
to overcome the might of sin. He demanded also good works as visible evi- 
dence of faith. 

This essay of Usteri is in its independence, research, and ability a valuable 
contribution to the small body of Zwingli literature. The quantity and the 
quality of the pamphlets and little books evoked by the recent Zwingli festival 
showed how little Zwingli is studied. It would seem that the obscurity of 
greatness rests upon him. One “complete edition” of his works, which is 
neither complete nor accurate, nor well printed, has satisfied the Swiss for the 
past three hundred years. Of separate works there exist no recent reprints save 
of Das Lehrbuchlein and Der Hirt. There is no complete German translation 
of his works, although there are good partial translations. Zwingli has fared 
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better with his biographers. Hottinger, Christoffel, and Mirikofer have done 
well. Yet there is place for a new biography. Of the Zwingli literature pro- 
duced outside of Switzerland it is of yet smaller account. In Reformation times 
there were some English translations from his works, but they must be now ol 
the utmost rarity. In recent times, so far as the present writer has been able 
to find out, not a page of Zwingli’s has been directly printed in English. It is 
not creditable to Protestant scholarship that the man who by common consent 
stands in the front rank of the Reformers should be so neglected. 
SAMUEL M. JACKSON. 


THE STORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH DURING ITS FIRST THREE 
HUNDRED YEARS. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., ete. 
With Illustrations. Intwovols. London: Longmans,Green & Co. 1884.—— 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF EDINBURGH. Edited by R. SYNDNEY MARSDEN, D.S.C., F.R.S., etc, 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 1884.——VIRI ILLUSTRES ACAD. 
Jacos. SExT. Scot. REG. ANNO.CCC™e. Edinburgh: Y. J. Pentland. 1884. 


The University of Edinburgh is a child of the Reformation in Scotland. 
Like the Academy of Geneva it owed its origin to the town council and the 
Protestant ministers of the city. Sir Alexander Grant gives a full, accurate, 
and interesting narrative of the origin and development of the university until 
the present time, in the first volume treating of the university as a whole, and 
then in the second volume of its several departments. The volumes are en- 
riched by portraits of the more illustrious persons connected with the history, 
and also with sketches of ancient buildings and maps. They are a monur 
ment to the memory of their distingushed author. For while the memories 
of the Festival of the Tercentenary are still fresh, the University is called upon 
to mourn the removal of its Principal by death. There are two prelim- 
inary chapters treating of the Universities of Scotland before the Reformation 
and the various attempts of the Reformers to reorganize university education 
in Scotiand. The Universities of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, and Glasgow were 
organized by Papal Bulls prior to the Reformation. The Reformers of Scotland 
set to work to reorganize them. The first Book of Discipline held up a grand 
ideal, but it was impossible to realize it. However, Andrew Melville distin- 
guished himself by introducing the study of Greek classics into the Scottish 
universities, and by magnifying the study of the Orzenta/ languages. As early 
as 1561 the town council of Edinburgh made an effort for the establishment 
and endowment of a seat of learning; but many hindrances were in the way, 
and it was not accomplished until October, 1583, when Robert Rollock was 
appointed regent of the college, which sprang into existence with the royal 
charter, giving it limited power under the control of the town council, “with 
the advice of the ministers.” It is curious that an earlier charter of Queen 
Mary, probably giving authority to bestow degrees, had been lost and never to 
this day recovered. Rollock was admirably fitted for the position. He was 
appointed principal in 1586. The curriculum was arranged under his advice, 
and its essential Protestantism is manifest in the following points to which Sir 
Alex. Grant calls attention: ‘“(1), By making Greek an indispensable part of 
university study; whereas, before the Reformation, Aristotle had been studied 
in Latin translations, and the Greek Testament had not been read. (2). By the 
spirit of humanism which it exhibited, great attention being paid to purity 
of style, both in Greek aud Latin. (3). By its modernizing tendency in the 
admission of Ramus, Talaeus, and Hunter’s Cosmography, and descriptive 
Anatomy.” 

After the death of Rollock the college declined, but it was revived by Alex- 
ander Henderson. “In the brief period of his Rectorship,. Henderson gave an 
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immense stimulus to the College of Edinburgh. He was the ablest educationist, 
and the man of clearest insight of all who had had to do with the college since 
its foundation.” There had previously been a Professorship of Divinity, but 
under Henderson’s advice a Professorship of Hebrew was established in 1642. 
In 1681 the College of Physicians was chartered, and three Professors of Med- 
icine were appointed. These were at first loosely attached to the College of 
Edinburgh, but in modern times the medical school has become the most im- 
portant department of the university. The college received a third great prin- 
cipal in William Carstares, who secured the endowment of a chair of Church 
History, and transformed the college into a university after the model of the 
University of Holland. 

Since the brilliant administration of Carstares the university has flourished 
more and more, and increased in vigor and renown from year to year. It has 
numbered among its professors such men of fame as William Robertson and 
Thomas Chalmers, Dugald Stewart and Sir William Hamilton, Alexander 
Munro and James Syme, Sir David Brewster and John Playfair, and others too 
numerous to mention. 

The little book, Vzr7 //ustres, is exceedingly useful on account of its brief 
sketches of the distinguished men of the university carefully classified under 
their several professions and occupations. We miss, however, some famous 
names which are familiar to those who are acquainted with the history of the 
United States of America. 

During the past twenty years Sir Alexander Grant represents that the univer- 
sity “has been constantly advancing ‘by leaps and bounds.’” It has received 
in gifts from private sources: for Scholarships, £142,000; for Bursaries, £99,000; 
for Professorships, £58,000; for increasing Professors’ salaries, £18,000; for 
building, £130,090 (besides £80,000 from the Government); for miscellaneous 
purposes, .£14,000—a total of £532,000; and the students have increased from 
1,500 to 3,300. 

The Divinity school chiefly interests us. We note that there are but four 
Professors. Only one Professorship has been added since 1702—namely, the 
Professorship of Bzb/ical Critic’sm—so well filled by Prof. A. H. Charteris. It 
is only fair to say that these professorships are not half enough to do the work 
of theological teaching in a great university. The Divinity chairs have been 
neglected, while the chairs in medicine and philosophy have been increasing. 
This is doubtless owing, to some extent, to the unfortunate division of the 
Presbyterian churches in Scotland. But the Free Church College is much 
better provided in this regard, and there is no sufficient reason why the able 
men who now occupy the theological chairs of the University of Edinburgh 
should not be supported by colleagues who will relieve them of the vast work 
under which they are overburdened. If the University of Edinburgh is to main- 
tain its reputation for its theological school, it will have to take speedy action 
for adding several professorships. On the other hand, we are impressed with 
the large amount of the scholarships, and bursaries for the use of theological 
students, amounting in gifts of the past twenty years alone to about £25,000. 
The University of Edinburgh is also greatly distinguished by the number and 
value of its bursaries and scholarships for other departments. 

” The American Presbyterian Church will always be greatly indebted to the 
University of Edinburgh for the education of so large a number of its founders. 
Under the principalship of Gilbert Rule, 1690-1701, Robert Lawson, Daniel 
McGill, William Tennent, Thomas Craighead, Archibald S:obo, William Pol- 
lock, and William Livingston graduated at the University of Edinburgh ; under 
the principalship of William Carstares, 1703-15, John Henry, John Bradner, 
Joseph Houston, and Dr. John Nicol, the eminent physician, who was the chief 
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benefactor and founder of the Presbyterian Church of New York City; under 
the principalship of William Wishart, 1716-29, Hugh Stevenson, John Mc- 
Clement, Benjamin Campbell, and John Paul. Thus the University of Edin- 
burgh trained for American Presbyterianism no less than fourteen of its earliest 
ministers. 

It is not at all surprising that a university so renowned for past achieve- 
ments, and so remarkable in its recent growth and usefulness, should celebrate 
its Tercentenary with great success. Learned men from all parts of the world 
flocked to Edinburgh to do honor to the occasion. The city of Edinburgh 
greatly distinguished itself by the ease and grace with which it provided for 
their entertainment. And the university increased its renown by the tasteful, 
prompt, and efficient management of everything connected with the celebration. 
It would be difficult for the keenest critic to find anything defective or worthy 
of censure. Dr. Marsden has given a brief but admirable account of the cele- 
bration, which will be welcome to all who are interested in university educa- 
tion, and by the literary world in general. The two theological seminaries rep- 
resented in the managing editorship of this REVIEW, were honored by the be- 
stowal of the degree of D.D. upon the professors appointed to represent them, 
Such celebrations add new ties of union and concord to the ancient bonds 
which attach Great Britain and America together, C. A. BRIGGS, 


THE following books in Historical Theology deserve brief mention : 


The Nicene Creed and the Filiogue. By Thos. Richey, D.D. (New York: E, & J. 
B. Young.) This is a valuable historical monograph, reprinted with notes from the 
Church Eclectic. \t shows that “the creed grew, just as the Bible did, out of the ex- 
perience of the Church”; that we cannot go back to the original form of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, or the Nicene Creed, without discarding many valuable clauses; that the 
additions were made to resist new errors, and have become essential parts of Catholic 
doctrine. This is especially true of the //zogue ciause. The doctrinal issue introduced 
in this clause is clearly stated, and the Catholic doctrine vigorously maintained. _— 
Gesta Christi: a History of Humane Progress under Christianity. By Charles 
Loring Brace. Fourth edition, with new preface and supplementary chapter. (New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This choice and scholarly work has been well re- 
ceived. It has in a short time reached a fourth edition. It is worthy of extensive 
circulation. It is fresh and bright and even brilliant. The supplementary chapter 
treating of “the influence of Christianity upon art in the middle ages,” is excellent, 
though brief. The Madonna of Christian painting and the Gothic cathedral of 
Christian architecture are described in beautiful language and with intense enthu- 
siasm. No one can read the book without receiving refreshment and encourage- 
ment for the future of Christianity. It has accomplished so much, It will accom- 
plish vastly more when its true spirit is more widely diffused and more deeply ap- 
prehended.— Fohn Wycliffe, Patriot and Reformer. A Biography. By John 
Laird Wilson. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) This is an excellent popular sketch 
of the great reformer before the Reformation, based upon a careful study of the 
chief authorities, especially Lechler. The author seems not to have used the man- 
uscript sources, and does not sufficiently estimate his theological position——Az- 
dreas Poachs handschriftliche Sammlung ungedruckter Predigten D. Martin 
Luthers aus den Fahren 1528 bis 1546. Von Lic. Dr. George Buchwald. I. Bd. 1. 
(Leipzig: F.W. Grunow.) 1884. The Great Reformer was a ripe, full, and ready 
man of God. His works, like the Master’s, if written would fill the world. The 
published works of Luther, by Walch, are so immense in extent that few scholars 
have ever read them all. And yet new discoveries of unpublished writings of Lu- 
ther are occasionally made. Dr. Buchwald has been so fortunate as to find a large 
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collection of Luther’s sermons, in nine volumes, extending, with some breaks, from 
1528-1546. Originally there were several other volumes, containing the sermons 
from 1522-1528, but these have been lost, and only lists.remain. It is proposed to 
publish these in four volumes. The first half of the first volume gives us a catalogue 
of the sermons from 1522-1528, some of which have been lost and others embodied 
in other collections. It then gives the sermons from Christmas, 1528, to May, 
1529, in full when hitherto unpublished, and in new readings where they have been 
published; The editorial work is careful, and the learned author deserves the thanks 
of scholars. The Zwickau library is to be congratulated as the owner of these 
treasures. Andreas Poach, when collecting them in the time of the Reformation, 
little knew that they would be the means of transmitting his name with honor to 
the nineteenth century. Baptists and Liberty of Conscience. By Henry C. Ved- 
der. (Cincinnati: J.R.Baumes.) This tract is a reprint of several articles from the 
Baptist Quarterly Review, in advocacy of the theory that the Baptists were the 
pioneers in the struggle for liberty of conscience. The occasion of these articles 
seems to have been some incidental remarks of myself, in this REVIEW, which de- 
clined to give the Baptists this distinguished honor. Mr. Vedder’s articles present 
one of the worst specimens of special pleading we have ever read. It is evident that 
they were made up by a hasty search, in an unfamiliar field, for evidence for a fore- 
gone conclusion. ‘They were not born of genuine historic study. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that with the zeal of an advocate he should slight and neglect the 
evidences which have been presented in sufficient amount against his theory, and 
that he should impute unworthy motives to those who cannot agree with him. Mr. 
Vedder’s arguments carry no weight to those who have studied the sources of the 
History of Theology in Great Britain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
We stand with Henry M. Dexter and Alexander F. Mitchell, whose studies enable 
them to speak with authority on this subject. We would suggest, therefore, 
that something more than “courage” is necessary to overcome our statements : 
namely, a much longer and deeper study of the original sources than Mr. Vedder 
has yet ventured to pursue. But such a study will transform him, we may hope, 
from an advocate into a historian, and then there will be no longer occasion tor dif- 
ferences, for he will learn ere long to throw away his error and recognize the truth. 
He will see that there were Baptist voices for liberty of conscience, but that there 
were Puritan voices still earlier as has been sufficiently shown ; and that the struggle 
for religious liberty was the resultant of the essential principles of Puritanism, which 
advanced to victory with the progress of Puritanism, and that the Baptists (who 
were not Puritans) took but a moderate share in the battle for Liberty of Con- 
science. The Church and the Era. By B. Franklin, D.D. (New York: E. & 
J. B. Young & Co.) This is a vigorous book, insisting that the Church should not 
content itself with ancient, medieval, and Protestant Christianity, but should ad- 
vance to new achievements in accordance with the era in which we live. The au- 
thor maintains that the three things to be emphasized are the doctrine of the incar- 
nation, the employment of evangelistic methods, and a comprehensive policy with 
regard to difference of opinion and practice in all non-essentials. We are in entire 
accord with the author here, save that it should be stated that what he means by 
incarnation is not the assumption of our humanity by our Lord, but really the 
enthronement of our humanity in our Saviour at the right hand of God,—or, in 
éther words, the headship of the God-man over his Church. This is a well-known 
Presbyterian doctrine which ought to be more emphasized than it has been for some 
generations past. We are ready to unite with our Episcopal brethren in this for- 
ward movement. Only we must protest against the arrogance involved in the 
assumption that the American Episcopal Church is ¢he Church, and that all other 
Protestant denominations are sects. The American Episcopal Church is a child of 
the National Church of England. But the National Churches of Scotland, Holland, 
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Germany, and Scandinavia have as true an apostolic succession as the Church of 
England; and their representatives in America have as good claims to catholicity 
as the daughter of the Church of England. It is about time that broad-minded 
and enlightened Episcopalians should put away this childish conceit and recognize 
the sister churches, and co-operate with them in the common work of the divine 
Master. C. A. BRIGGS. 


IiI.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Bampton Lectures for 


1884. By the Right Rev. FREDERICK, Lord Bishop of Exeter, pp. 252. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 


The first lecture in this volume deals with the nature and origin of scientific be- 
lief, and is a good but by no means profound discussion of the uniformity of nature. 
The question how we come to believe in the general uniformity of nature is not an- 
swered by saying, ‘ We believe in it because we find it so.” This amounts to say- 
ing that it is an induction ; but the foundation of induction is the uniformity of na- 
ture. How can uniformity be the postulate of induction and the product of induction 
at the same time? Mozley made this criticism years ago, but neither of this nor of 
Mozley’s own position that we have an @ Srzord expectation that the future will be 
like the past, does Dr. Temple take any notice. The origin of religion the author 
finds in our convictions respecting the supremacy of the Moral Law—-a position that 
may or may not be correct ; when, however, he says that “ Almighty God and the 
Moral Law are different aspects of what is in itself one and the same,” he is either 
saying something that we do not understand or something that is very absurd. 

The first conflict between science and religion is found, according to Bishop Tem- 
ple, in the doctrine of Free Will: “ Science postulates uniformity ; religion postu- 
lates liberty.” In the lecture dealing with this question there is a distinct reference 
to Kaat, a trace, as the chemists say, of Calderwood, and one of Buckle; but no 
new light is thrown upon the old problem. In saying that the will is sometimes 
beaten, there is a concession to determinism; and to affirm that the will asserts 
itself only in regard to moral questions, is simply gratuitous. To say that the will 
acts freely in the few cases where it acts at all, is only saying that man has a power 
of self-determination, and the question as to what is the reason, or whether there is 
any reason for the self-determination, is not touched. 

The latter half of the volume is devoted to the discussion of the doctrine of Evo- 
lution. If nature be uniform, how can there be room for the exercise of a free hu- 
man will? This is the first question. And how can there be room for the interpo- 
sition of the Divine will? This is the second question. Let us say here that the 
common postulate to which free will and miracles stand opposed is not the unifor- 
mity of nature, as Bishop Temple supposes ; but the doctrine of an endless chain of 
physical causation. With this view uf causation, neither free will nor miracle can 
be harmonized. It is unfortunate that the author who holds what we believe to be 
the true view of causation did not bring out more strongly the contrast between it 
and the view that is generally entertained by the advocates of physical determinism. 

He says very truly that evolution is not necessarily antagonistic to religion ; 
whether it be antagonistic to Christianity and the Bible is another matter. He does 
not distinguish, however, and this is a pity, between the evolution which is anti- 
theistic because anti-teleological, and the evolution which is theistic because it is 
teleologically accounted for. 

The real point of opposition between Evolution and Revelation is to be found in 
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the miracles. The unexceptional reign of evolution would make miracles impossi- 
ble. The author thinks, however, that we might continue to believe in the excep- 
tional phenomena of Christianity even though we ceased to regard them as miracles. 
“ Thus, for instance, it is quite possible that our Lord’s Resurrection may be found 
hereafter to be no miracle at all in the scientific sense. It foreshadows and begit.s 
the general Resurrection ; when that general Resurrection comes we may find that 
it is after all the natural issue of physical laws always at work.” The attempt to 
explain miracle as an exceptional fact provided for in the machinery of physical an- 
tecedent arid consequent is not new, and not likely to win credence. Men will be- 
lieve that Christ did not rise from the dead or else that his Resurrection was a direct 
exhibition of Divine power. 

There are other things in this volume to which we should take exception if we 
had space. It should be said, however. that Bishop Temple gives reasons for not 
accepting the doctrine of Evolution as a complete theory of the universe, and that 
he is in full sympathy with supernaturalism and historic Christianity. But it must 
be added that this volume of the Bampton Lectures does not contribute greatly 
to the enrichment of theological literature. F. L. PATTON. 


MODERN THEORIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. By JOHN TULLOCA, D.D., 
LL.D. London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


Principal Tulloch is a /¢térateur quite as much as he is a philosopher and a the- 
ologian ; in these essays, therefore, it need not surprise us if we look in vain for 
evidence of profound research, or for the erudite criticism of the specialist. They 
are a series of very clever articles contributed from time to time to the leading Re- 
views, especially the Edinburgh ; and, in their collected form, deriving any unity 
which they possess apart from that for which the bookbinder is responsible, from 
the fact that they “ put plainly,” as the author says in his preface, “the points at 
issue between Christianity and Naturalism.” 

The general reader will derive pleasure and solid instruction from these pages ; 
and though the special student in philosophy and theology may not rise from their 
perusal with any embarrassing sense of indebtedness to the learned Principal of St, 
Andrews, in the way of a large increase of the sum-total of his ideas, he will cer- 
tainly feel that he has enjoyed the fellowship of a very genial and cultivated mind 
that voices thoughts which he has had before, with a felicity of diction that he envies. 
Indeed if one were asking how the great problems of the universe could best be 
made to promote an evening’s pleasure, we should be inclined to recommend an 
easy chair, an open fire, and Tulloch’s Theordes zn Philosophy and Religion. 

As we open the volume one or two of the essays strike us as somewhat “ out 
of date.”” But it only shows how rapidly the fashions in philosophy pass away when 
we say that the essay which most impresses us as having an antiquated air is the 
one on Auguste Comte and Positivism. It is well worth reading, however, and so 
is a succeeding essay on Modern Scientific Materialism, which was written soon 
after Tyndall’s famous Belfast Address, and is a very fearless exposure of Tyndall’s 
sophistries and his plagiarisms as well. The essay on Pesszmzsm is a very readable 
account of the systems of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, closing with a just re- 
buke of Mr. Sully ’s sneer at “the modern apologists of Theism,” and expressing 
the conviction, in which we fully concur, that “when the Modern spirit has ex- 
hatisted its searches in all directions, and seen how hollow are the successive the- 
ories which it would place in the room of the Divine Idea which has been the 
strength and consolation of man in all generations, it will return to this belief, not 
in mere cynicism or apology, but as the only true light that lighteth the world.” 

The essay on Morality without Metaphysics is a very able review of M. Caro’s 
Problimes de Morale Socéale, and is a severe indictment of the new empirical ethic. 
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The two papers that follow deal respectively with Mr. Matthew Arnold and the au- 
thor of Natural Religion. These we regard as the best in the volume ; perhaps 
because they deal in such an outspoken way with the more recent forms of unbelief. 
All admirers of Ferrier (and there are few students of British philosophy who are 
not) will enjoy the appreciative essay which was evidently called forth by the posthu- 
mous publication of his works, 

An essay on Kant, partly biographical and in a general way critical—a contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Kantian centenary—closes this very interesting volume. 

F. L. PATTON, 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY INDICATED BY ITS HISTORICAL 
EFFEcTs. By RicHARD S. Srorrs, D.D., LL.D. New York: Anson D. F, 
Randolph and Co. 


The lectureships in the Union Theological Seminary, though recently 
founded, have already produced a respectable library of Apologetics. To the 
list has now been added this elaborate volume of Dr. Storrs. It will attract 
special attention, not because of a new method of defence, or of newly-dis- 
covered facts, but because of the comprehensive, concise, and eloquent manner 
in which existing materials are employed, in accordance with a well-known prin- 
ciple of reasoning. The principle applied by the author is, that the cause is 
known by its effects, the tree by its fruits; and his proposition virtually is, that 
Christendom is the proof of Christianity. 

The special historical effect of the Christian Religion that is selected, is its 
influence upon certain ideas that are controlling in the human intelligence, and 
upon certain interests that constitute the most important part of human his- 
tory. In the first place, Christianity introduced a new conception of God, of 
Man, and of Duty toward God and Man; and in the second place, it exerted a 
powerful and beneficent influence upon Mental and Moral Culture, and upon 
Human Hope and Progress. Around these capital themes the author has 
grouped with great skill, and in luminous, rhythmical diction, an immense 
amount of detail, and has flushed the whole with a light and color not glaring, 
but sober, suffused, and rich. The characteristics of the writer’s mind, studies, 
and discipline are seen at their best in this volume. Dr. Storrs has acquired 
upon the rostrum a reputation second to none, for that evolving amplification 
and splendid cumulation which lifts and carries an audience like the long roll 
of the sea. It is very difficult to compress and concentrate this power, so that 
there shall be equal success with highly educated and thinking minds through 
the printed book. The author has succeeded in this, by reason of the restraint 
and abstinence imposed’ upon his rhetorical affluence, by the steady and even 
stern purpose to prove his point. If we had space, we could give examples of 
the unrelenting prosecution of the argument, from the beginning to the end of 
the logical process, without the slightest deviation into that exuberant play 
of the mind which is so tempting to the orator. The reader of this volume 
will find that he is occupied with a piece of close reasoning, at the same time 
that he is borne along upon a current of fascinating eloquence. 

There is one criticism that will occur, we think, to the careful reader of this 
volume, namely, that while the author, in the outset, for the purpose of a can- 
did argument, professes not to adopt any but the most vague and indefinite 
form of Christianity—so indefinite that he will not say whether the Socinian, or 
the Roman Catholic, or the Protestant Evangelical is the scheme that comes 
nearest to the contents of Scripture (p. 11); yet he does, in fact, assume the lat- 
ter of the three to be the real and true Christianity. For when he comes to 
reckon up and describe the effects of Christianity, while he concedes that salu- 
tary influences have issued from the Socinian ethics, and still more from the 
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Roman Catholic creed and discipline, yet he finds by far the major part of the 
beneficent effects in the impression made in the world by the so-called Evan- 
gelical creed and worship. This shows how impossible it is to carry on any 
defence of Christianity without having in the start such a conception of it as 
includes, at least, the contents of the Apostles’ creed—the doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation; of Sin and Redemption—and excludes everything 
contradictory to these. 

The uncommon union of instruction and argument with literary grace, adapts 
this volume for general circulation. It will be more likely than most works of 
this kind to get the attention of that considerable number whose belief has 
been shaken by the sceptical belles-lettres of the day. An edition of the work, 
without the bulky appendix of extracts and notes, at a reduced price, would 
have a wide circulation, and exert an excellent influence upon a class that greatly 
needs it. WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD. 


THE KINGDOM OF Gop, BIBLICALLY AND HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. The 
Tenth Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By JAMES S. CANDLISH, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, Free Church of Scotland, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1884. 

This beautiful volume presents us with one of the most interesting and important 
of all the successive series of the Cunningham Lectures, which is a very eminent 
merit. The subject is of fundamental importance, fresh in contemporaneous English 
literature, and it is here soundly and learnedly and clearly set forth. 

Dr. Candlish is an accomplished Professor of Systematic Theology, and he here 
presents us with a valuable study in the recently developed, too long neglected de- 
partment of Biblical Theology. Systematic Theology emphasises the fact that 
Revelation through all its course is one, has one author, God, and one subject, 
man’s redemption. Hence follows the unity of the “system.” Biblical Theology, 
on the other hand, emphasises the complementary truth that the Revelation and its 
literary record is human in form, was delivered by an historical process on various 
occasions through various human agents, conditioned by an ever-changing histor- 
ical environment. Biblical Theology, consequently, is an historical study, critical, 
exegetical, and comparative in method, tracing the gradually increasing clearness in 
which every element of revealed truth is communicated, and the various aspects, 
accidental relations, and personal characteristics which give form and color to the 
actual presentations of these doctrines in the different writings of the prophets and 
apostles. These two theological methods evidently depend directly on each other. 
It has been an immense loss to Systematic Theology that its cultivators have so 
long neglected Biblical Theology. The historical method, and the gradual commu- 
nication, and variant human forms in which Revelation has been given are not of 
interest merely as matters of fact, but as such they are of prime importance to the 
adequate interpretation of the inspired text, and to the understanding of the mind of 
God in the entire scheme. The axiom of the Systematic Theologian is certainly true, 
that the whole must interpret the parts. But the axiom of the Biblical Theologian 
is no less true, that the whole cannot be adequately understood until all the parts 
have been thoroughly studied in their historical forms just as they have come to us 
from the hand of God. It follows that our theological seminaries should as fully 
and as soon as possible afford their students thorough instruction in this new disci- 
pline. And it follows no less that the Professors of Biblical Theology should not ag- 
gravate the error of the dogmaticians of passed ages by going to the opposite extreme 
of neglecting to carry the constant recognition of the complementary axioms of Sys- 
tematic Theology into their own work. The Church is, therefore, to be congratu- 
lated when, as in the present case, Dr. Candlish, an able professor of Systematic 
Theology, is qualified and disposed to pursue the historical and critical study of his 
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theme himself, and to present the parts of revelation relating to it in their historical 
form and order, while at the same time he presents them in the light of the one 
purpose and one method of the one Author of the entire System. 

“The Kingdom of God,” which is the subject of these lectures, is the subject of 
all Prophecy, and the object of all believing faith and hope set forth through the 
whole course of Revelation from the Pentateuch to the Apocalypse. Man is a moral 
and spiritual being, capable of attaining the end of his existence as an individual 
only in fellowship with God, and as consciously subject to his immediate govern- 
ment. The chief end of God’s activity is the manifestation of his own glory, and 
the glory of God is his absolute holiness. The chief end of man is fellowship with 
the holiness of God, and the manifestation of it as the glory of God forever. Man is 
also a social being, and the ideal excellence of the individual implies the ideal ex- 
cellence of the entire moral body of which he forms a part. But righteousness in 
order to be real must-not consist in formal obedience to outward law, it must be 
spontaneous, having its root in the heart and life. As a principle it has its root 
in the life of God in the soul, and as a practice it involves the perfect performance of 
all duties growing out of all possible relations to God and to our fellow-subjects. 
This ideal of human perfection and blessedness in God, of each individual, and of the 
whole company of the Redeemed, is the ideal of the “ Kingdom of God”’ as revealed 
in Scripture. As man has sinned, this ideal state implies the whole work of Re- 
demption, the atonement of Christ, his entire mediatorial work, prophetical, priestly, 
and kingly, and the regenerating, sanctifying, and teaching and guiding work of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The consummation of this Kingdom is the end of Redemption, and of the entire 
Mediatorial work of Christ. God in his providence and grace has been working 
toward it ever since the expulsion of the human race from Paradise. It has been 
always coming, always more or less present intensively in the individual, exten- 
sively in the race. It was symbolized in a material and outward way in the theo- 
cratic Kingdom of Israel, because it was actually present under cover of the external 
body which imperfectly represented it. It was always prophesied as future, because 
although always present it was very imperfect, and each prophecy contemplated 
some more complete and manifest stage of it in the future. It was announced as 
“at hand” by the Baptist, and as “come” unto them of that generation by our 
Lord, because Christ at his Advent, and more eminently at his Ascension and Ses- 
sion at the right hand of the Father, visibly assumed the actual administration of 
that Kingdom in its mediatorial style, which is the very ‘“‘ Kingdom of God” coming, 
with all the processes, methods, and instrumentalities thereof. 

This “ Kingdom ” is revealed as a vea/m or sphere of government, including all 
its subjects in all their relations. In this sense the believer is said to “enter” the 
“ Kingdom of God” or “ of Christ.” It is also revealed as a rezgm or sovereign ad- 
ministration of government, in which sense we pray that his Kingdom may “ come,” 
and in which sense it is always more and more perfectly “coming” in the individ- 
ual and in the world. It is also revealed as a /¢fe or Bower passing over from God, 
actuated “within us” by the indwelling Holy Ghost, and like a seed or a leven 
growing inwardly in perfecting the character and life of the individual, and out- 
wardly in conquering the world and the Devil, and in developing the “ realm” and 
in perfecting the “ reign” as a whole. The term Church, used in place of the term 
“Kingdom,” for the first time by Christ in his charge to Peter, the Rock (Matt. xvi. 
18), was subsequently extensively so used by the Apostles, while at the close in the 
Apocalypse the consummated Kingdom is represented as the “city of God,” the 
heavenly Jerusalem. The idea connoted by the term “ Church” is narrower than 
that connoted by the term “ Kingdom,” representing some functions and provi- 
sional aspects of the Kingdom on its more spiritual side. The “ Invisible Church,” 
the body of the elect gathered out of all successive generations by the effectual call- 
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ing of the Holy Ghost, is precisely commensurate with the consummated “ Kingdom 
of God,” viewed as a realm, or sphere of government, because the subjects or con- 
stituents of both are the same. On the other hand, the Visible Church, organized 
in all its forms and generations with the ministry of the word and sacraments, is 
the divinely appointed means of gathering and consummating the “ Kingdom.” All 
divine institutions, as preéminently the Family and the State, are instruments of God 
coOperating with the Church in bringing forward in every sphere of human life the 
“Kingdom.” The Church invisible, not visible, the body of the elect, the ~ea/m of 
the Kingdom, is the “city of God,” and the “ Bride the Lamb’s wife.” As Thean- 
thropos he is mediatorial king, to whom all power (authority, dominion) has been 
given in heaven and on earth, until the end shall come when he shall have delivered 
up the Kingdom to God even the Father. Thenceforth, as Theanthropos, he will 
continue subject to God, without rule, nevertheless the Head of the universal com- 
munity of glorified humanity which was redeemed by his blood. But his permanent 
relation to that community, which he has restored to the immediate and perfect 
reign of God, is in Scripture set forth rather as that of a Lamb in the midst of the 
Throne, giving light to the “ city of God,” or as a husband of the Bride, the Church, 
the “ city of God,” than as a king reigning over a realm. 

Dr. Candlish defines the “ Kingdom of God ”’ as the “ Gathering together of men, 
under God’s eternal law of righteous love, by the vital power of his redeeming love 
in Jesus Christ, brought to bear upon them through the Holy Spirit.” This defini- 
tion, as unfolded by Dr. Candlish, is made the basis of a very clear and satisfactory 
exposition of the “‘ Kingdom.” But it is difficult to regard the form of the definition as 
felicitous. It does not render apparent the distinction between the Kingdom and the 
Church and it signalizes too prominently the process of the becoming through which 
the Kingdom is coming to realization. It would be to us clearer and simpler to 
define the ‘‘ Kingdom” as the reign of God in the hearts and thus over the lives of 
redeemed and regenerate men in all their relations, tending toward the moral per- 
fection of each individual, and comprehending ultimately the whole body of redeemed 
humanity in one community, at once religious and moral, in which perfect righteous- 
ness is realized in heart and life, and in all the relations sustained by each with God 
and with his fellows. 

Dr. Candlish follows, through the course of all known history, the traces of this 
ideal, as from time to time it has been discerned by men, and describes the most 
conspicuous attempts that have been made io realize it. 

In the first Lecture he shows that, even antecedent to revelation, this ‘‘ Kingdom” 
was in some blind, unconscious way the desire of all nations. He traces the pre- 
mature attempts at its realization in the Patriarchal families-and clans, in the an- 
cient Oriental empires, the Greek commonwealths, in the speculations of Greek 
philosophers, and in the unprecedented extension of Roman power and law. He 
shows why all these attempts failed, because of the radically false conceptions then 
entertained as to God, man, and righteousness, and above all because of the ab- 
sence of those necessary preconditions supplied by Christ in the expiation of sin, 
and in the life-giving power of the Holy Spirit. 

In the second Lecture the author traces the history of the idea of this Kingdom, 
and of the attempts to realize it, recorded in the Old Testament. He shows how, 
beginning in the Exodus, it was so far forth realized in Israel, and indicates the 
cayses of the apparent failure of that form of the Kingdom, together with its lasting 
effects in promoting the real advancement of the essential Kingdom as distinct from 
its transient form. Then he sketches the Old Testament prophecies which, toward 
the close of the preparatory dispensation, like a setting sun, project over the heavens 
the glorious outlines of the coming Kingdom, in which all the ideals of the past 
will be infinitely transcended. 

In a supplement to this second lecture the Professor follows the history of the 
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doctrine of this Kingdom through the post-canonical Jewish literature: ¢. g., the 
Book of Baruch, the First Book of Maccabees, the Psalms of Solomon, and the Book 
of Enoch, He likewise discusses the different attitudes assumed by the different 
parties among the later Jews, in relation to the hopes of Israel. 

In the ¢htrd Lecture he exhibits the doctrine of the Kingdom as set forth in the 
personal teaching of Christ. He shows that Christ began his public ministry by 
proclaiming the duty of repentance, “for the reign of heaven (or of God) is at hand.” 
He then discusses Christ’s teaching under the following heads: (1) the nature of 
the Kingdom ; (2) its righteousness, or fundamental constitution; (3) its King. As 
to its nature, Christ is affirmed to have taught that its blessings were not external, but 
spiritual. Its way of entering, not by works of the taw, but by faith in himself, not of 
works but of grac*. And the power that rules in it is not force, but life; so that, after 
the manner of a seed, the Kingdom passes through different stages of growth and de- 
velopment. As to its righteousness, Christ taught that it is to exceed all that ever 
has been realized hitherto, by reason alike of its inwardness and of its universality. 
Its law is perfect love: first, to God, therefore it is religious; and, secondly, to our 
fellow-subjects, and therefore it includes all morality. As to its King, He is affirmed 
to be that august person who is at once Son of Gcd, and therefore the perfect 
representative of the Father; and the Son of Man, and therefore one with mankind, 
and able to make all who believe in him sharers in his Spirit and life. His King- 
dom is a present spiritual reality,—incomprehensible in fact, and not manifest in 
form. Its completion and glorious manifestation will be accomplished hereafter upon 
the Second Coming of the King to this earth, in order to judge his people, destroy 
his enemies, and consummate his perfect reign over his entire realm. 

In the supplement to the third lecture the Professor discusses the doctrine of the 
Kingdom as set forth in the teaching of the Apostles, first by the original Apostles, 
and secondly by Paul. He answers the question why the Church, to so great a de- 
gree, supplants the Kingdom in the teaching of the Apostles as contrasted with that 
of their Lord? by admitting that the Apostles well developed the teaching of their 
Master on the more inward and spiritual and religious side of the Kingdom, while 
maintaining that they nevertheless, upon the whole, fell behind his example in failing 
to set forth the “‘ Kingdom’’ as the sum of all the blessings secured by redemption. 
He represents the Apocalypse as written to set forth the “Kingdom of God” in its 
conflicts with the powers of evil in the world, and the final victory and glory as the 
“ City of God.” 

In the fourth Lecture the author, in the light of the Biblical material thus gath- 
ered, discusses the “doctrinal idea of the Kingdom.” He defines its nature, source, 
and method of growth; shows it to be distinctively and comprehensively Christian, 
founded on.the redeeming work of Christ, and comprehending the sum of all the 
benefits of his redemption. He shows that it was really established by Christ. That 
as a realm it coincides with the Invisible Church, and that the Visible Church, in 
all its successive forms, is the divinely appointed instrumentality for the building of 
the Kingdom. He shows that the Church is above all a religious body, but with a 
religion that comprehends all moral duties; and that the Kingdom is above all a 
moral institution, but with a morality which rests upon and includes all religion. 
This is true, because the Kingdom not only includes all forms of fellowship of 
man with his fellows, but is founded on the central fact of the fellowship of man 
with God in Christ. Its constitutive principle is the new life which is wrought in us 
by the Holy Ghost given us for Christ’s sake, so that the whole Kingdom is consti- 
tuted by Redeeming Love, and rests on that basis. 

In the fourth and fifth Lectures the author traces the most prominent attempts 
that have been made to realize this Kingdom from the Apostles’ time to the present 
age, and as revealed in the conflicts and tendencies of the present generation. As 
to the past he discusses the Catholic Church, the Holy Roman Empire, the Ana- 
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baptists, Calvin and the Alliance of Church and State, etc., etc. As to the present 
he discusses (1) those schemes which proceed upon the assumption that a perfect 
human society may be attained by human power; (2) those which look to the oper- 
ation of natural law; and (3) those Christian schemes which trust to the operation 
of divine grace, ¢..g., the Roman Catholic Church, the Christian State theory, the 
Christian Church and State theory, Millennialism, etc., etc. A. A. HODGE. 


THE Parousia. A Critical Study of the Scripture Doctrines of Christ's Second 
Coming; His Reign as King; the Resurrection of the Dead ; and the Gen- 
eral Judgment. Second Edition. By IsRAEL P. WARREN, D.D. Portland: 
Hoyt, Fogg & Donham. , 


The doctrine of the second advent is justly claiming a larger share of the at- 
tention of the Christian world. The number of theories for the interpretation 
of this most important of all events is constantly increasing. The great diff- 
culty which has disturbed the proper conception of the Second Advent has 
been the false interpretations of the millennium of Rev. xx. which have succes- 
sively appeared in the church. There is a very decided reaction at the present 
time to the ancient orthodox view that the millennium began at the close of 
the martyr age of the church, anc that it is either past as a definite period of 
time or in progress as the one complete period of the domination of the church 
in the world. Dr. Warren is one of those who returns to the position of the 
older orthodoxy in his views of the millennium. 

The peculiarity of Dr. Warren’s position is that he interprets the Parousia 
“as covering a vast period of duration, beginning with the generation when he 
(Christ) was on earth, and lasting long enough to include all those great events 
which are to make up the history of time.” —“ It is not an event, but a dispen- 
sation.” 

Dr. Warren’s interpretation is a singular combination of extreme literalism 
on the one hand and extreme allegorizing on the other. He insists that the 
words “near,” “at hand,” and “this generation” must be taken literally, and 
that they teach unmistakably that the Jarouséa was to take place within the 
lifetime of the generation which heard our Saviour speak. It must, therefore, 
find its fulfilment in the Pentecostal advent and all that was involved in that 
great event. Dr. Warren, however, fails to distinguish two very important 
things namely, that there is an advent of Jesus in the energy of the Holy 
Spirit to set up his kingdom on the day of Pentecost, and that there is another 
advent of the Messiah which stares us in the face throughout the epistles and 
the apocalypse as also ear, which is essentially an advent in judgment and not 
merely upon Jerusalem and the world power, but upon all men; in other words, 
a universal judgment. By confounding these two advents, Dr. Warren is obliged 
to regard all the costume of the advent, the sublime scenes of the resurrection, 
and the judgment as taking place in the invisible world behind that veil which 
excludes man in this world from the sights and sounds of the greater world 
into which he is to enter at death. 

We agree in general with what Dr. Warren says with reference to the erection 
of the kingdom of Christ at Pentecost and its marvellous growth through the 
centuries. We also agree that there is a constant ascent of the believing dead 
to heaven since the martyr age; and that there is a general judgment in the 
spiritual world as there is in this world of human history, but these do not ex- 
haust the scriptural references to that great ultimate dzes zr@, which is to dawn 
with the visible advent of the Messiah to this world of ours, when every eye 
shall see him from among the living and the dead, and when some shall rise 
to their glory and others to their everlasting doom. In that ultimate day all 
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history and all prophecy reach for the first their climax and coincide in those 
events which transform prophecy into history. 

Furthermore, the terms “near” and “at hand” constitute the technical lan- 
guage of Old Testament Prophecy. They are used by Joel as well as Isaiah, by 
Obadiah as well as Jesus. The literalism that would explain these terms in 
the prophecy of Jesus by the Advent of the Spirit at Pentecost would be 
obliged to seek to resolve the repeated Hebrew prophecies of the day of Jeho- 
vah, the judgment day, into several different historical judgments upon neigh- 
boring nations. And while the ¢emporal terms of prophecy are interpreted 
literally, the /xca/ terms and the sublime scenery of the prophecies must be in- 
terpreted as symbolical. This is entirely inconsistent. Prophecy has its sym- 
bolic terms for ‘me as well as pJ/ace and event. The terms “near” and “at 
hand,” when considered in the many places of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament Prophecies from Joel to the Book of Revelation, indicate the cer- 
tainty of the event, but the uncertainty of the tzme when it will transpire. The 
prophet’s day is to be followed by the to-morrow of the day of Jehovah—the 
interval is a night of uncertain duration. Near and at hand the day of Jehovah 
is and ever must continue to be to the prophet, however long the interval may 
subsequently appear to the historian. Surely one who finds it so easy to explain 
all the costume of the /arousza as symbolical ought to hesitate ere he charge 
interpreters with “ Evasions” when they decline to be so exceedingly literal in 
their interpretation of these time-words of prophecy. 

We cannot, therefore, subscribe to the peculiar theory of Dr. Warren. At 
the same time, the book is full of rich, golden thoughts and hints. It will 
serve a useful purpose in destroying many conceits of interpretation indulged 
in, not only by Premillenarians, but by those who still Jook for a millennium 
in the future and postpone the advent of our Lord until its close. Dr. Warren 
is tending to the true solution in his interpretation of the advent of the day of 
Pentecost and the doctrine of the kingdom. If now he will revise his Parousza 
a third time and reintroduce the doctrine of a final day of resurrection and of 
judgment connected with the visible advent amid the convulsions of all nature, 
he will give us a book that will assume the place of a Christian classic on this 


subject. C. A. BrIGGs. 


THE following works in the department of Systematic Theology deserve brief 
mention : 

Current Discussions in Theology. By Professors in Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. Vol. II. (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell, 1884.) This is the second in- 
stalment of an annual theological review of all the departments of the science 
by the several professors of the Congregational Theological Seminary of 
Chicago. It is highly interesting and instructive, being able, learned, and 
orthodox, and presenting a synoptical view of all that is most important in 
contemporaneous Christian scholarship and thought. “The Present State of 
Old Testament Studies” is presented by Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss; 
“The Present State of New Testament Studies” is presented by Professor 
James T. Hyde; “The most Recent History of Doctrine, or the Present 
State of Theology and of Theological Parties in Germany and German Switzer- 
land” is discussed by Professor Hugh M. Scott; “Theism and Revelation,” by 
Professor George N. Boardman; “Current Preaching: Its Matter, Manner, 
Tendencies, and Conditions of Power” is written by Professor Franklin W. 
Fisk; and “Present Church Work” by Professor G. B. Willcox. We can 
heartily recommend to the attention of our readers this annual critical review 
of the most significant men, books, events, and tendencies of the times as they 
pass.——Méracles: An Argument and a Challenge. By Samuel Cox, D.D., 
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author of “A Commentary on Job,” etc. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
1 Paternoster Square, 1884.) This is a very readable and interesting work on the 
supernatural element involved in a theistic view of creation and in the Christian 
Scriptures. He shows that a theistic form of evolution may be assumed, which, 
instead of excluding teleology, presents the very highest conceivable concep- 
tion of it. He shows that the records of miracles contained in the Bible could 
not have had a mythical genesis; that they are infrequent phenomena, grouped 
around great moral centres on occasions which justify their occurrence; and 
that they happened not at the origin of religious systems and in connection 
with obscurely illuminated periods of history, but rather in the culminating 
eras of religious development and in periods of scepticism, and in face of the 
most hostile criticism. He also proves that upon any theistic conception of the 
universe and of its relation to God, miracles, z. e., such miracles as the Christian 
Scriptures record, are o/ in conflict with the strictest canons of science; are, 
on the contrary, antecedently probable, and, in the highest sense of that word, 
natural, z. ¢., congruous to the nature and relations of man and of God_ Dr. Cox 
sets all this excellent truth forth as the production of “ new departures ” and 
“broad” views in Biblical interpretation and theology, in contrast with old and 
outgrown “ Roman or Puritan, Sacerdotal or Calvinistic interpretation of the 
Biblical documents.” These he likens to a pre-Darwinian, or even to a pre- 
Keplerian and pre-Newtonian age of science, We think that all that Dr. Cox 
has set forth so cleverly would be adopted as heartily and as intelligently by 
the advocates of these discredited representatives of conservative theology. 
These good things we hold not to be new, certainly not to be the peculiar prop- 
erty of the representatives of any “new departure” or “broad Church.”—— 
The Divine Authority of the Bible. By G. Frederick Wright, Professor of the 
Language and Literature of the New Testament in Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary ; author of ‘‘ The Logic of Christian Evidences,” “Studies in Science and 
Religion,” “ Relation of Death to Probation,” etc., etc. (Boston: Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Congregational House.) It is 
very encouraging to a lover of the old paths to meet with a fresh, scholarly, 
able, and thoroughly orthodox discussion of this fundamental question. Prof. 
Wright discusses in successive chapters, The Canon of the Old Testament; The 
Canon of the New Testament; Inspiration and Textual Criticism ; Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture; Inherent difficulties of the subject; Alleged verbal discrep- 
ancies; Alleged errors of quotation by the New of the Cld; and Harmony of 
the Bible with Science, etc. He is not careful to explain the mode of inspira- 
tion. He holds that the important matter is the effect of inspiration in the 
inspired record. As to this he teaches “that the Bible is the WORD OF GoD 
THROUGHOUT, and that in ail its parts it is the product of that divine fore- 
thought and activity comprehensively styled ‘inspiration’”’; and “that, when 
the mistakes of transcribers and interpreters have been eliminated from the 
Bible, it cannot be shown to contain any errors.” It is very satisfactory also to 
observe that, while individual scholars may teach other doctrines, the impri- 
matur of our great denominational bodies all over the land is given only to the 
advocates of the views represented in this admirable book of Professor Wright. 
Immanuel, Der Heidelberger Katechismus als Bekenntniss und Erbauungs- 
lyuch der evangelischen Gemeinde erklart und ans Herz gelegt von Hermann Dal- 
ton. Zweite, véllig umgearb. Auflage. 8vo, pp. 603. (Wiesbaden and Phila- 
delphia, 1884.) The author is the pastor of the German Reformed Church in 
St. Petersburg. His object is to give, in the first instance, to the sons and 
daughters of his own church, whom he had prepared for confirmation during 
a ministry of a quarter of a century, and then to the Christian public, an expo- 
sition, vindication, and practical commendation of the Heidelberg Catechism. 
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The spirit of the work is thoroughly earnest and evangelical. The exposition 
and illustrations are frequently aided by reference to the circumstances under 
which, and the aims with which the Catechism was composed. (See, ¢.g., his ex- 
planation of the way in which the famous 80th question and answer took their 
form in brave and bold response to the Council of Trent.) At the same time the 
author keeps distinctly in mind the tendencies and necessities of our own days, 
and adapts his elucidation, in its proportion and bearings, to the interests and 
requirements of the present. The new edition is a proof that his work has 
found favor,—-a fact which is further indicated by the appearance of a Dutch 
translation. It would be a marked token for good if such proofs should 
be multiplied by the continued demand for successive editions. On the Dif- 
ference between Physical and Moral Law. The Fernley Lecture of 1883. 
By William Arthur, author of “ The Tongue of Fire,” etc. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Franklin Square, 1884.) This book presents a very clearly written 
popular discussion of a much-debated and very important question in the in- 
terest of true science and true religion. Mr. Arthur is a Christian and a theo- 
logian, who is very thoroughly informed in the general scientific thought and 
progress of the day, and especially in the literature of that agnostic philosophy 
of which Comte, Littré, and Mill are masters, and Tyndale and Huxley abettors 
from the side of science. The phrases “law,” “law of nature,” “ reign of law,” 
“invariability of the laws of nature” are constantly used without definition, 
without their meaning being definitely discerned by the persons using them, 
or mutually understood in the same sense by the various writers and their 
respondents. Only utter and hopeless confusion can be the result of such a 
usage, and the relations of philosophers, theologians, and scientists can never 
be rendered rationally harmonious until this region of thought is cleared on all 
sides, and these terms are reduced to accurate definition and maintained in 
uniform usage. These Lectures of Mr. Arthur are well adapted to pro- 
mote this much-desired result. They are frank, judicious, comprehensive of 
all sides of the truth, and they are essentially religious in character and result. 
They are sufficiently learned and profound for the general reader, and they dis- 
cuss all aspects and relations of the question involved. Chap. I. “Several Views 
of the Question” (Physical and Moral Law); Chap. II. “The Two Kinds of 
Agents Governed by the Two Orders of Law respectively”; Chap. III. “ The 
Different Kinds of Relation Established by the two Orders of Law”; Chap. IV. 
“The Nature of the Two Orders of Law, and how they respectively Govern 
their Domains,” etc., etc.——/nfidel Objections to the Scriptures Considered and 
Refuted. By Rev. F. B. Whitmore, B.A., London. (New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 42 Bleecker Street, 1884.) This book appears to be very well adapted 
to effect its purpose. This is affirmed to be to afford a digested thesaurus of 
quotations, statements, and arguments arranged under proper heads, furnishing 
young and unlearned Christians readily the means of refuting the charges con- 
stantly urged by unbelievers to the effect—that men of science generally reject 
the truths of Natural Religion, or of Revealed Religion—or that the progress 
of criticism has undermined the credibility of the Bible—or that the progress 
of science had rendered incredible historical Christianity or any of the special 
doctrines thereof.——/s Dogma a Necessity? By the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, 
M.A., Rector of Blickling, non-residentiary Canon of Lincoln Cathedral, Exam- 
ining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford. (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 1883.) 
This book is one of a very valuable series, entitled ‘“‘ The Theological Library,” 
embracing such well-known works as “ Life, is it Worth Living,” by Rev. J. Mar- 
shall Lang, D.D., etc. This treatise of Prebendary Meyrick is earnest and 
orthodox, according to the standards of the Church of England. It defines 
12 
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Dogma to be “a proposition regarding God or our relations toward Him, enun- 
ciated by authority, and resting on authority rather than on evidence, or on con- 
sciousness, for its sanction.” The author proves that dogma, z.¢., truly Chris- 
tian dogma, is of the essence of Christianity, and that the Prayer-book -has a 
thoroughly dogmatic character. He also refutes the pretensions of “dogmas” 
rejected by his church and party-—such as the Pseudo-dogmas of the Latin 
Church, and of “the Lutheran dogma of consubstantiation; the Calvinistic 
dogma of predestination; and the Wes‘eyan dogmas of assurance and perfec- 
tion.” A. A. HODGE. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


MANUAL OF PREACHING. Lectures on Homiletics. By FRANKLIN W. FISK. 
12mo, pp. 337. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1884. 


Back of this modest manual lie twenty-five years of diligent study and valua- 
ble experience in the Chair of Sacred Rhetoric in the Congregational Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Chicago. Still farther back, as the influence most discernible 
in the form and spirit of Prof. Fisk’s work, lie the dutifully acknowledged ex- 
ample and teaching of his honored master, Prof. Fitch, of New Haven, whose 
reputation both as preacher and teacher was of the highest. The volume car- 
ries on every page the characteristics that we should expect to find in it; it is 
unpretending, direct, honest, manly (every inch, and a good many of them). It 
does not profess to exhibit a system—least of all an original one. From preface 
to conclusion it honors the good work that has been done in the department, 
and builds on the most matured wisdom and the unquestionable models of the 
past. Its constant exhortation is to careful and reiterated study of the coun- 
sels of the wise, and of the choicest examples from all times and all lands. Not 
that it exalts servile imitation or stifles individuality and originality, or would 
in anything separate the preacher unduly from his age, his own sphere of work, 
and the living issues of the passing days. The author’s constant aim is to exalt 
the permanent and essential, which is always the timely, in preaching, and to show 
how he best provides for the most individual conditions and needs of his hear- 
ers who has best learned, by the broadest study of principles and examples, to 
exalt and expound and apply the divine and eternal truth. The whole drift of 
the book is anti-sensational. Its pages are full of references to authorities and 
illustrations, which not only attest the diligence and fortify the recommenda- 
tions and precepts of the author, but afford most valuable aid to the pupil or 
reader who would know where to find the means either of testing or of follow- 
ing the counsel given. 

We have no issue to make with reference either to the plan or the execution 
of Prof. Fisk’s work. This published volume will be welcome to former pupils, 
and helpful to their successors, and cannot fail to be serviceable to all who con- 
sult it. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 

° 
GoD AND BREAD; with other Sermons. By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., Pastor 
of the Church of the Covenant. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


From the dedication of this volume we learn that these Sermons have been 
published at the request of the congregation to which they were preached. 
This fact will be, to those who know that congregation, a commendation and an 
assurance. These are not o/d@ sermons, but the fresh products of Dr. Vincent's 
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work. When Dr. Leifchild accepted a call to a larger parish, that veteran 
preacher, William Jay, advised him to give all his old sermons to his wife lest 
he might be tempted to preach them. Our New York pastors are adopting a 
different and a better method of avoiding such temptation—they are giving 
their sermons to the public. Dr. Robinson, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. 
Crosby, Dr. Van Dyke, and Dr. Vincent have made such valuable gifts to the 
public; and very likely, having been thus taught, the public may ask for more 
such gifts, not only from these pastors, but from others who, as yet, have kept 
back their sermons. 

There is a very great advantage in such publications for students of homi- 
letics. They have the opportunity afforded them to study, not only the old 
models of pulpit eloquence, but also the fresh productions of the best living 
preachers—the sermons that are demanded and are accepted by our own times. 
Dr. Vincent’s volume contains twenty sermons, the first of which gives the 
title to the book—‘‘God and Bread.” This admirable sermon fittingly intro- 
duces those which follow. It presents in a forcible way the Christian protest 
against materialism. The text is—‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” ‘ How shall we live?” 
is the question with which the sermon begins, and which it answers in a high 
and noble way. There are vigorous statements which are well calculated to 
impress an audience and to insure remembrance. ‘Such statements,” as Dr. 
Guthrie would say, “will strike and stick.” “The bread-theory is the radical 
weakness of Communism.” “Civilization without God and righteousness is 
mere cellarage.” ‘Man lives by God's gifts, but not by the gifts o#ly. By 
bread, but not by bread alone” (only?). “Bread is nothing without God. 
Bread gets all its power to feed from God. Bread points away from itself to 
God.” “The man who lives by bread a/one has nothing when bread is gone.” 
“But you who live by God, when you reach back to what lies behind bread, 
find the best of your treasure, which moth and rust cannot corrupt, nor thieves 
break through and steal.” Such short, nervous, telling sentences here and 
there relieve the even flow of Dr. Vincent’s careful and scholarly style. If we 
were called upon to select what seems to us the best sermon among these 
twenty, all of which are good, we would point to the nineteenth—“ The Prom- 
ise of Incompleteness” (p. 343). But selection is not called for. Dr. Vincent is 
careful in the structure of his sermons; but living flesh covers the bones. He 
does not parade his plan, but he never works without one. His style is remark- 
ably clean and free from common defects; it is always clear and strong, betray- 
ing his fine scholarship and careful work. Illustrations abound, but they are 
always subordinate, and therefore serviceable. There is strong and healthful 
food in these Sermons; food for experienced, thoughtful, and hungry Chris- 
tians. They are sermons that are calculated not merely to please, but pre- 
eminently to educate. They address the head, but not the head only; they go 
through the head to the heart. They show not only the experienced Chris- 
tian, but also the practiced preacher and pastor. One sees in these pages that 
the heart of the preacher is with his people in their common life, understanding 
and sharing their burdens and their sorrows, and that, not with soft sentimen- 
tality, but with a brave, cheerful manliness. In reading this volume we have 
been reminded of Dean Alford’s keen sarcasm : “ We have borne sermons long 
enough; we begin to ask of them /o dear us.” Dr. Vincent’s sermons are not 
to be borne; they bear us. 

We heartily congratulate the congregation of the Church of the Covenant 
on the kind and on the quality of the food provided for them. 

THOMAS S. HASTINGS, 
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THE REALITY OF FAITH. By the Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH. New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1884. I2mo. pp. xiii, 315. 

This is a volume of twenty sermons that the author is at pains to say in his 
Preface, “ represent no party in the Church, and no school in theology.” There 
has been no effort in these sermons, he further says, “to formulate anew a sin- 
gle doctrine of grace’; and still less has the author “ been anxious to state, or 
to defend, any ‘ new theology.’” Nevertheless, it is apparent that his sympa- 
thies are with the so-called “profound religious movement for the more 
thorough Christianization of theology.” And he clearly classes himself with 
that portion of the clergy among whom “there is evident a genuine and often 
intense desire to go behind the Protestant traditions, to avoid professional 
phrases and judgments, and to study theology afresh, in the real spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” The book is avowedly intended as a help “to escape from the artifi- 
cial, the mechanical, and the formal, and to find the natural, the living, and the 
real in Christian faith and practice.” ‘ We must have in every age good work- 
ing creeds,” the author says, “ if we are to keep the faith.” 

We confess to a feeling of protest against these quiet but immense implica- 
tions and assumptions that are found in the Preface. It is the prevalent tone 
which characterizes all advocacy of the “ new theology.” This “going behind 
Protestant traditions ” to study theology afresh “ 2 the real spirit of Christianity,” 
is hardly respectful in its reference either to the formulated creed of the Church 
or to the men who fashioned it. Have we all, like the Romanists, been holding 
“traditions”? And is theology now for the first time to be studied “in the 
real spirit of Christianity”? And if these sermons are meant as a contribution 
to “the more thorough Christianization of theology,” why should the author dis- 
claim all effort ‘to formulate anew a single doctrine of grace”? Why not the 
latter, if the former? How impossible the former without the latter! By what 
process can you more thoroughly Christianize theology, yet change no doctrine 
and modify no creed? And if “a reconstruction of our beliefs” is in order, and 
“many souls are thirsting for some living truths from our pulpits,” why this 
persistent refusal to give the waiting world anything definite for the grasp of 
faith? It is the very vagueness of all this talk about a “real” theology that 
constitutes its unsatisfactoriness. Truth is capable of statement. And surely 
this new “ reality”’ should be able to get itself into words. 

The sermons fulfil the promise of the Preface. Here and there is a fling at 
creeds, their logic, their system, but nothing is added to the faith on which we 
are to lean our souls. “We do not want systems of thought to bow down to 
and worship,” says the author, page 9. But is the only alternative of a hazy 
indefiniteness in religion the idolatry of a system of divinity? Must we make a 
fetich of a creed if we bring it out of mist and shadow and give it distinct 
form? Of the same purport is the author’s contrast (page 27) between “ the 
real historic Christ” and “a theological Christ.” “The world is not to be 
saved by our doctrine of Christ, but by the real presence of Christ.” But 
Christ without ¢vuth is a phantom Christ—a figment of the imagination. The 
Son of God and the truth of God are one. ‘“ The words that I speak unto you 
they are spirit and they are life.” “Iam the truth.” There is no more perni- 
cious tendency in our modern pulpit than that which betrays itself in empha- 
sizing spirit by contemning doctrine. 

The sermons are of unequal merit. And this is not necessarily a fault ; for a 
monotony of excellence may be quite as objectionable as a’‘monotony of dul- 
ness and stupidity. Where it thunders all the year round, we are likely to lose 
our sense of the grandeur of thunder. But there is too wide a disparity in these 
sermons to be justified on the ground of opulence or poverty of topic, or stimu- 
lus of mental mood. The discourses have taking titles. They pique curiosity. 
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They whet appetite. But some of these promises “ made to the ear” are surely 
“broken to the hope.” “ Faith a preparation for sight,” “ Ultimates of knowl- 
edge and beginnings of faith,” “The permanent elements of faith,” “The law 
of the resurrection,” and “ The last judgment the Christian judgment,” are 
announcements that create a great expectation; but the results are disap- 
pointing. ; 

The first sermon, ¢. g., ‘‘ Faith a preparation for sight,” is based upon a con- 
ceit—to wit, that the Bible has especially “ consecrated the faculty of sight.” 
To trace through the Scriptures “the use of the words relating to sight ” would 
no more bring out this claimed characteristic, than to trace the use of the 
words relating to hearing would bring out the idea of the special consecration 
of that faculty. Indeed, faith seems to be distinctly and definitely represented 
in Scripture as the opposite of sight. Faith is “the evidence of things not 
seen.” ‘“ We walk by faith, not by sight.” “In whom, though now we see him 
not, yet believing, we rejoice.” And in our common speech, reason or con- 
science is oftener represented as the eye of the soul; while the very innermost 
element of faith is willingness to walk in the unseen way, believing as against 
all sight that there are profounder realities than matter. Instead, therefore, of 
there being anything “ deeply significant” in this “ Biblical method of speech” 
as to sight, we regard it simply as a necessity of approach to man in any spir- 
ituai revelation, and as proof both of the impotency of language and of the 
limitations of human thought in dealing with things divine. 

“Ultimates of Knowledge and Beginnings of Faith” is the title of a sermon 
whose express design is ‘to indicate the chief steps in a way which leads toward 
the free yet restful confidence” of the beloved disciple, out of the mood of 
doubt that voices itself somewhat after this fashion: “I would willingly give up 
railroads and electricity and the Brooklyn Bridge, and all these things, if I 
could escape these modern questionings, and have again the restfulness of faith. 
If I only knew that we make our bodies, and our bodies do not compose us; if 
I only knew that there is spirit, and a God, and immortal life; if I knew!” 
Over against this restlessness of mind, the preacher places this firm text, which 
stands at the close of a whole range of sublime convictions: “ We knew him 
that is true, and we are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This 
is the true God and eternal life.” And then tke preacher proceeds to guide the 
doubter to these “heights of assurance.” The way, he says, stands open back 
to the Middle Ages, by joining the Roman Catholic Church; but that will not 
answer. We must “ face the ultimates of our life and knowledge,”—7.¢., “cer- 
tain last things beyond which we can go no farther.” “Back, then, let us force 
ourselves to the ultimates of our life. Back in all honesty and urgency, let us 
go, until we face ‘the flaming bounds of the universe.’” Surely now, if ever, 
Newman Smyth will give us something definite. The first ultimate he reaches 
is “that there is some all-embracing Power in the Universe.” The second ulti- 
mate is “the fact of z#telligence—mind above matter.” He does not at this 
point turn aside into an argument with materialism. “Iam simply asserting,” 
he says, “that as a matter of fact, however we may reason about it, every man 
of us does believe in his own rational self.” Yet he represents his doubter as 
saying: “If I only knew there is a spirit, and a God; if I knew!” And he 
himself says (p. 9.): “We want to know whether we are and God zs; for if we 
could be sure of the one, we could easily believe the other.” That is to say, 
his first and second ultimate of knowledge, back to which he would lead 
the doubting soul, and which ultimate ‘“‘every man of us believes,” are the very 
things about which the doubter expresses his doubt! The other two ultimates, 
named by Smyth, are the law of love and the person of Christ. These are the 
four final, fundamental facts,—“ the ultimates of human experience,”—back to 
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which, if we go, we get on the solid rock. But before the first step of this back- 
ward journey is taken, the restless soul whom he would lead to these heights of 
assurance is looking these so-called ultimates in the face, and saying: “If I 
only knew there is spirit and a God—if I knew.” By the very admission of the 
preacher, his hearer is challenging and denying the very ultimates he is to be 
led in search of! And his doubt of God is “ because he cannot imagine what 
God is”! It is not the human reason, nor the human heart, “ but the zmagination 
which zs the sceptic.’ We believe it would be difficult to find in all apologetic 
literature a more unsatisfactory attempt to answer an interrogation-point 
standing up before a Christian pulpit. ‘“ Ultimates of knowledge” is a high- 
sounding premise tied to a very lame and impotent conclusion. 

But a detailed analysis of these sermons is unnecessary. The sermon on “God's 
self-revelation through life” is an exaltation of experience above the written 
Word that opens the door to every extravagance of inner-light-ism. The ser- 
mon on “ The Law of the Resurrection” seems to us to be in direct conflict 
with the statement of Scripture that Jesus was “declared to be the Son of God 
with power, by the resurrection from the dead.” If it was natural that Jesus 
should rise, and the supernatural “ consisted in his appearance to his disciples” 
(p. 248), then that vacant tomb is emptied not only of its Christ, but of its mean- 
ing; and the one stupendous fact of the New Testament falls into line with 
the sequences of our common life. 

Some of the sermons are stimulative and greatly helpful. “ Jesus’ view of 
life,” “The Christlikeness of God,” “ Jesus’ method of doing good,” “ The im- 
peratives of Jesus,” are fruitful fields, and the soul entering them will be fed on 
some very choice manna. There is much of beautiful Christian thought and 
sentiment scattered through the pages. There is manifest desire to enthrone 
Christ ; to exalt his person; to glorify his cross; to bring men to his feet. The 
author has a tender, yet searching sermon on “ Knowledge of self through 
Christ,” bathed with an affectionate sympathy, yet bold and thorough in its 
e :posure and arraignment of sin, both in the electric light of white conscience, 
and in the piercing brightness of the exceeding glory and splendor of God’s 
face. The preacher takes our least sin, and in one of the most intense and 
thrillingly vivid passages of the book conceives of it as being laid upon the 
brightness of God. “Imagine, if you can, God committing that little sin! The 
throne of light would be darkened forever should what you esteem that little 
passing shadow of a human life fall one moment upon God’s glory. Why? 
Because it is sin. Because it is exceeding sinful. But that is where every sin, 
great or small, shall be carried for its last judgment. Up to the great white 
throne! We must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” 

“The Reality of Faith” is not an argument—not a series of arguments. It is 
exhibitive rather than demonstrative. It lacks the glow of fervid and impas- 
sioned speech. Its nebulosity, on some vital fundamental points, makes it 
impossible that the heroic elements should abound: for a challenging and 
aggressive faith is a definite faith. But many a fragrance of Christ pervades 
the talk of this “mediating” preacher, and he has here broken some alabaster 
boxes of very precious ointment for his Lord. HERRICK JOHNSON. 


APOSTOLIC LIFE, as revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. By JOSEPH PARKER, 
D.D., London. Vols. 1 and II. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

These volumes embrace a series of discourses on the Acts of the Apostles, 
and an extended extract from a previous work of the author, entitled “The 
Paraclete.” Each discourse is preceded by a prayer, which seems to have been 
the prayer offered in the presence of the congregation just prior to the delivery 
of the discourse. 
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The prayers have no connection whatever, either near or remote, with the 
discourses. They do not anticipate; they do not prepare the way for, they are 
not suggested by the discussions that follow. They betray no purpose by which 
the preacher has been dominated in preparation for the service. They never 
seem to link any present need of the hearers with any vital truth that is to follow. 
They would fit one service as well as another, and one discussion as well as 
another. If we mistake not, their style and tone will leave most readers with 
just the least sense that the prayers were made, not born. They are varied in 
form, but seemingly studied, and certainly elaborate, even strained, in phraseo!- 
ogy, lacking fervor, simplicity and directness. ‘‘ Make us quiet with the serenity 
of thine own infinitude” (p. 59), is hardly the way in which an earnest soul would 
ask for God’s peace and calm. The prayers somehow have an air of having 
been intended to be read; and devotion to lift hearts God-ward must have 
wings. The appearance of these prayers in this volume is therefore of question- 
able propriety. It is impossible to assign a good reason for their publication. 

The discourses are on extended sections of the Scripture text, sometimes 
having the limitations of a few verses, sometimes of an entire chapter. They 
are not in any sense exegetical: neither critical studies, nor complete and con- 
nected commentaries. Minute attention to the details of Apostolic Life as 
found in the Acts was not the purpose, as it is not the achievement of the 
author. The sections of Scriptures upon which the respective discourses are 
based, are treated independently and suggestively rather than connectedly and 
demonstratively. The field thus traversed is rich in its opportunities for the 
exercise of original and brilliant gifts, and the author has not failed profitably 
to use his conceded power of thought and expression in thus pursuing his way 
along the track of the early Church. While prosecuting this sacred study he 
claims to have found “all the excitement of historic action combined with all 
the solemn revelation of spiritual doctrine.” And he claims to “have thus been 
enabled to awaken and gratify the attention of many who could not have been 
reached by one or other of these characteristics alone.” 

Any reader running his eye over these pages would find everywhere abundant 
reason why “the attention of many was awakened and gratified” by these dis- 
courses. They abound in striking and suggestive thoughts, often brilliant, 
sometimes intensely practical. Here and there the reader is suddenly thrust 
upon with the unexpected, and the mind is kept alert by these strange and 
often happy surprises. Indeed, “the power of surprise,” of which the author 
more than once speaks in his comment on the inspired record, is one of the 
secrets of his own unquestionable success as a preacher. 

We snatch a few thoughts at random from the book to illustrate his way of 
putting things: ‘‘ Beware of those persons who organize revivals; who lay traps 
for God.” “ Apostolic communion was no priest’s trick.” ‘ We must be greater 
ourselves than any work which it is possible for ourselves to do.” “ When Peter 
is a greater miracle than Peter’s cure we shall see lame men leap up on every 
side.” ‘‘The sentences that move the world and live through all time are 
heart drops.” “You cannot make ministers.” “They must be Jorn.” “You 
cannot qualify Apostles by salary,” with the idea that “if you offer higher 
prices you will get higher genius.” “This genius is not in the market; it is 
not a commodity that can be exchanged and bartered; it has no equivalent in 
kind ; it is a fire that only one hand can light, and that no storm can put out.” 
“ An infinite theology should create an infinite charity.” His fearless challenge 
has the ring of Carmel: “ Let Socrates conduct his dialogue, let Seneca read 
his moral proverbs and sententious ethics, let all Greek and Roman thinkers 
unfold their theories and make good their positions ; let every man have all the 
hearing which he demands; and when they are all done, let us hear what 
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Christ of Nazareth has to say; and ‘the god that answereth by fire let him be 
God.’ Christianity is nothing if not heroically fearless.” 

The author drops here and there some capital thoughts on preaching, sug- 
gested by the speech of the flaming ambassadors of the early Church, Peter’s 
Pentecostal sermon leads him to say, “ We want knife work; we want to be 
pierced to the heart, told our sins one by one, and brought to the bar of judg- 
ment man by man, like so many hopeless and condemned criminals.” He does 
not believe in zdeas that “let no angel into the home of the /zart.” Speaking 
of their marveling at Peter and John he says, “If there is not a peculiarity in 
your speech, if there is not a disparity between you and your speech, you can 
be accounted for; and any man that can be accounted for will never influence 

You never can make out the secret power of any man who makes 
a whole world hear him. If you could account for him, you would be as great 
as he is.” And this is what the author says of Apostolic preaching in general : 
“There was no languid opinion about it. The mere critic could not play his 
little game at pedantry under the Apostolic sermon. It was one of two things 
—repentance, surrender, crying to heaven for pardon, or gnashing of teeth 
and malignant hatred, the very fire of hell!” 

We could crowd the page with like quotations on other topics, on the Bible, 
forgiveness, inspiration, dogmatism, prophecy, etc., but we have given enough 
to show some of the striking characteristics of the man and the book. Dr. 
Parker is graphic, brilliant, intense; sometimes too intense. He startles with 
“surprises.” He “satisfies the imagination.” 

The chief defect of Dr. Parker’s “ Apostolic Life,” as presented in this series 
of discourses, is that it does not give us a “life” at all. It lacks continuity. 
There is no relation of part to part. Each section is treated in absolute inde- 
pendence of every other section. And each section is treated without unity of 
thought or purpose, as if the preacher had surrendered himself to the law of 
association or relative suggestion, and so been induced to start in chase of every 
will-o’-the-wisp that came across his field of vision. We venture to say “the 
excitement of historic action,” which the author found in this sacred study, 
would not be felt by any reader of his book; for “the historic action” is diffi- 
cult to discover. The mass is not fused. The treatment is scrappy. The 
chips are brilliant indeed ; but they are chzfs. 

The book is ablaze with italics and small caps, and now and then as a word 
stares at us the capitals loom very large. It looks as if the author would thun- 
der by type. The book also abounds with certain “conceits.” For example: 
“God always begins. There can be no ending in anything God does.” But 
how does this comport with that cry of the cross, “It is finished”? Again, on 
Christ’s ascension he says, “ From the very beginning he had been ascending. 
Our life should be an ascent.” He admits “discrepancy after discrepancy ” in 
the Sacred Word, and even concedes “ blank and palpable contradiction ” (p. 
151), and then gravely adds, “This gives us another view of inspiration than 
that which we have sometimes too narrowly held.” The pages of the book are 
marred with such words as “‘decessus ” (for decease), “‘threadlets,” “ worthful,” 
‘standpoint,’ “ineffable,” ‘“beauteousness.” But defects of style are minor 
compared with defects of structure. And even these graver defects are often 
forgotten in the originality and freshness and suggestiveness of the thought, 
and in the variety and often the brilliancy and splendor of its presentation. 

HERRICK JOHNSON, 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By JAMES M. Hopprn, D.D., Professor of the History of 


Art, and late of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in Yale College. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1884. 


If the object of a book on Pastoral Theology is to present the literature of the 
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subject, Prof. Hoppin has left little to be said but praise, in this treatise. In scien- 
tific treatment of the various themes included in the title, he has surpassed all 
writers upon them in this country, at least. The study which such a presentation 
of them presuppuses is apparent in every part and chapter, and fully sustains the 
author’s reputation for scholarship and philosophical discussion of material thus 
acquired. The first three parts, especially, are interesting and instructive. 

If, however, such a book should have the further and more important object to 
prepare men to be pastors after such a model, and to teach them in detail how they 
may become such, Prof. Hoppin has not been so successful as might have been antic- 
ipated and perhaps expected. His book is better adapted to supply excellent read- 
ing than accurate and helpful instruction. It will be more appropriate for the min- 
ister’s study than for the class-room of the seminary. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory, for example, than the theories which are 
given respecting the prayer-meeting or the Sunday-school. We are ready to assent 
at once to the suggestions as to what these, respectively, should be. But there is a 
lack of suggestions by which they may be made such in fact. We are not told, as 
if from the broad experience of one who has done the thing, how to avoid specified 
errors, how to overcome actual difficulties, how to secure desirable results, though, 
in some measure at least, the errors and difficulties and results are pointed out. In- 
deed, all that is said properly concerning the ways of conducting a prayer-meeting 
is to be found on about three pages of the work, and really nothing is given in 
these by way of expedients, or processes, or variations in the use of which the 
beautiful ideal which is presented in the preceding part of the section may be real- 
ized ; and all that is said in the book about Sunday-schools is the simple state- 
ment as to what they should be, condensed into half a page, incidentally given 
under the head of Christian Nurture. 

In other items, questions of great practical significance are raised, and perhaps 
an answer given in few words; but reasons for the answer are not satisfactory,-and 
one is left still in doubt as to what should really be done in the premises. For 
example, the question whether all children may be baptized, or only those of be- 
levers, is debated by all those who are called on to administer the ordinance of 
baptism. The young pastor is asked, often in circumstances which are very trying 
to him, by parents who desire whatever gain there may be from the rite to be 
enjoyed by their children, to receive them to its privileges ; and he is at a loss what 
to reply. Authorities disagree; denominations disagree. Usage among the pastors 
around him is not uniform. He needs some positive doctrine, in the sense of both 
opinion and argument, from his Professor in this department, by which he may be 
aided in determining his duty. Yet the sum of what his Professor teaches him in 
this book is in these few words, except as gathered from the quotation to which he 
refers: ‘‘ As to whether all children, children of church-members or not, should be 
baptized, we would say, that though not orderly in an ecclesiastical sense, it is in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity that all children should be baptized into 
the name of Christ.” 

Similar unsupported answers are given to other questions: ¢.g., may baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper be administered as means of grace? may all persons be invited 
to partake of the Supper, the responsibility being placed upon those.who hear the 
invitation ? and others of like practical difficulty for young ministers. By inference 
in some cases, the belief of the Professor may be gathered, or a more definite state- 
ment of opinion may be given in few words; but often such points are not pre- 
sented with such reasons in favor of a clear judgment as should be desired from a 
teacher of those who must teach others concerning these practical subjects. 

While, therefore, excellences abound in this book, many of them will be appre- 
ciated more by those whose pastoral acts and habits will only be modified by its 
theories and general suggestions, than by young men who seek light in the midst 
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of which to decide just what shall be their acts and habits in cases about which 
they are in doubt. Pastors themselves may be stimulated and helped by it. Theo- 
logical students will not find it as valuable as a text-book on so important a part of 
their preparation should be. For such use it is too general—possibly too compre- 
hensive—not sufficiently definite and positive and conclusive in details. 


JAMES EELLS. 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS; or, the Sunday-School Teacher’s Teaching Work, 
and the other Work of the Sunday-School Teacher. By H. Clay TRuUM- 
BULL, D.D. 1I2mo. pp. 390. Philadelphia: J. D. Wattles. 1884. 


In all other departments of instruction we are wont to insist that some proof 
shall be given of appreciation of the nature of the teacher’s relation and office, 
with some proof of capacity to fulfil the office. But in the average Sunday- 
school, where the subject matter is the most sacred, where the issues are the 
most vital, and where the teacher’s capacity or incapacity finds the fewest sup- 
ports and reinforcements, matters are often left quite too much to chance. A 
weak willingness, or even a strong wish to do good, is not enough. The slow 
and costly developments of uncounselled experience will, in one way or another, 
in time provide some relief; but at what cost? In many Sunday-schools atten- 
tion is turned quite too much upon general arrangements and provisions which 
will make the school as a whole attractive and lively, while the effectiveness of 
the individual classes is forgotten or imperfectly cared for. Normal class in- 
struction of superintendents and teachers in regard to the subjects of study, 
important as it is, does not cover the whole case. 

Dr. Trumbull in the book before us deals in an exceedingly thorough, prac- 
tical, and effective way with the more central and essential matter of teaching, 
in its especial relations to the subjects and the aim of the Sunday-school. We 
welcome his volume as a valuable addition to the general literature of Pzeda- 
gogics. And within its own department it brings us, we think, a more analytic 
and exhaustive discussion than has been attempted befure within the wide 
range of Sunday-school literature. The author’s earnest endeavor is, in our 
judgment, a signal success. 

The great end for which the Sunday-schuol exists must be attained chiefly 
by the teacher in his class. Everything else is secondary and auxiliary; not 
primary, as the adjuncts and incidents are too often made to appear and to be. 
Dr. Trumbull’s discussion goes to the very foundations of the theory and art of 
teaching, and reaches out into all that is really tributary to the great object of 
this particular teaching. His long experience, his wide and discriminating ob- 
servation, his admirably clear and incisive style, his apt and vari-d illustrations, 
add to the attractiveness of his work, the chief commendation of which, after 
all, is the earnestness with which he pushes aside all inferior and inadequate 
conceptions of Sunday-school work, to exalt teaching, and to contribute some- 
thing to its being more intelligently attempted and more generally accom- 
plished. 

We commend his book most heartily to teachers, superintendents, pastors, 
and parents, and indeed to all interested in its immeasurably important aims. 

’ CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


THE QUESTION OF LITURGIES. By Rev. D. D. BANNERMAN. Edinburgh: 
Andrew Elliot. 1884. 


This is an admirable little book upon a burning question of the time, histor- 
ical, critical, and practical, and with a true Presbyterian spirit. The author 
presents as “the Ideal of Presbyterian Worship” that it should be spiritual, 
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scriptural, centring about the word of God, congregational, and simple and 
elastic. He then briefly, but strikingly and thoroughly, shows that an imposed 
liturgy of the Roman Catholic or Anglican type is an encumbrance in some of 
the most trying seasons and occasions of human experience when men are 
impelled to pray and no prayers are provided that are suited to the emergency. 
He next skows that an optional or discretionary liturgy in connection with oc- 
casional free prayers is the ideal of the Reformed Church; that all of the Re- 
formed churches at the beginning realized this ideal in some measure ; that the 
leaders of the first and second Reformation in Scotland adhered to this posi- 
tion, as did also the English Puritans; and that it was partly the influence of 
the English Independents and partly the prohibition of the use of the national 
liturgy of the Scotch churches, in the effort to force them to use the Laudian 
liturgy and no other, that compelled the Scottish minister to use altogether free 
prayer, thus filling up the outlines of the Directory for Worship. Mr. Ban- 
nerman then points out the advantages: of an optional liturgy: (1) It would 
raise the general standard of devotional taste ; (2) give the people a more direct 
and manifest share in the devotional part of the worship; (3) supply a service- 
able book for Presbyterian worship at sea, and elsewhere where no minister is 
available ; (4) be a practical defence of the rights of the Christian people in the 
administration of Baptism and at marriage; (5) open the stores of devotional 
feeling and expression which lie hid in the early Christian liturgies and in 
those of the Reformation period ; (6) make our people realize, more practically 
than they do, the true unity of the Church of Christ in what is best and bright- 
est in all ages of her history. To all of this we give our cordial adherence. 
The little book finally gives in an Appendix—the Last Prayer in which John 
Knox joined on his death-bed, a very choice selection of Scottish collects of 
1595, and the Confession of Sins of 1525. We recommend this manual of 119 
pages to the attention of all those who desire to improve the character and forms 
of Presbyterian worship. C. A. BrIGGs. 


BookKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION. 


Our Missionary Heroes and Heroines. By Daniel Wise, D.D. (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt.) A pleasant volume, designed to interest “the youth of Meth- 
odism” in the great missionary work. This is done by a series of brief but 
vivid sketches of what has been done by those who have gone forth into 
the “regions beyond.” The book is interesting, and will prove useful——My 
Missionary Apprenticeship. By the Rev. J.M. Thoburn, D.D. (Ibid.) The quaint 
title of this volume well expresses its character. It is a narrative of personal 
labor and growing experience, in which the writer sets forth his failures and 
his successes, his mistakes and his wise plans, with great frankness. It is per- 
haps most suited to the needs of the great Methodist body to which Dr. Tho- 
burn belongs, but it contains much that will prove suggestive and useful to 
friends of missions in any denomination. It is refreshing to encounter such an 
outspoken book.— //zsszonsstunden. Von R. W. Dietel. I. Heft. (Leipzig: 
J.Lehman.) From B. Westermann & Co. we have several recent German publica- 
tions. The first one that we notice is this neat brochure, designed to give a handy 
resumé of what has been done in the various missionary fields. This number 
treats of New Zealand, Australia, New Guinea, Oceanica, Guiana, and China. 
The sketches are wise and temperate, and animated by a truly evangelical 
spirit——Predigt und Vortrége der Meissner Konferenz. (Ibid.) This pam- 
phlet contains the sermon and addresses given at the twenty-fifth or jubilee 
session of the Conference of Meissen. The sermon by D. Ruling is a stimulat- 
ing summons to confidence and hope, founded upon the truth that Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. This is followed by a candid review 
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of the theological and churchly developments of the last quarter of a century. 
The next paper treats of Luther in his relation to Politics, the tone of which 
may be gathered from his quotation of the words in Luther’s letter to Spalatin 
in 1521: Vollem vi et caede pro evangelio certart. Verbo victus est mundus, verbo 
servata est ecclesia, etiam verbo reparabitur. Prof. Schmidt treats of the character 
and date of the Epistle of James, and Prof. Hofmann of Voluntary Associations 
and the Church. A list of the theses maintained at the previous sessions of the 
Conference concludes the work. The tone of the whole is scholarly and evan- 
gelical ——Frecmaurertum und Christentum von D. Fr. Neissen. 3 Auflage. 
(Ibid.) This is a German translation of a small treatise by Prof. Niessen, of 
Copenhagen. It was caused by an extraordinary letter, written in May, 1882, 
by an East Indian missionary named Strefsrud, who, on a visit to his native 
land, took occasion to assert that the basis of Free Masonry was the Christian 
faith, and its object one that only true believers can accomplish. The author 
controverts this view decidedly an1 successfully. He shows that the claims to 
a high antiquity running up to the days of our Lord, to Solomon, and even to 
Nimrod, are altogether fabulous. Nay, he shows that while there may be some 
connection between the modern institutions and the guilds formed in the 
middle ages by the builders of the great Gothic cathedrals, yet that the spirit 
and aims of the two are essentially different. And he gives good reason for 
believing that Free Masonry, as it exists to-day, deduces its origin from the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. As to its religious character he quotes 
from authentic documents to show that while the society uses Scriptural and 
Christian terms, yet it does not employ them as commonly understood, but 
substantially teaches a bald Deism, or a religion of humanity. Whether this 
description would hold good of the order as maintained in our own country, 
we do not know. But in the light of Dr. Niessen’s well-authenticated state- 
ments there seems to be no reason to wonder at the opposition made by Heng- 
stenberg, and others on the Continent, to the institution as one founded on a 
false basis, and anti-evangelical in its influence. Die Kunst Gemeinfasslicher 
Darstellung. Von Dr. Martin Hammerich. Aus dem Dénischen von A. Mich- 
essen. (Ibid.) Another scholarly little book from a Scandinavian author. 
Hammerich was first a Docent in Sanscrit, then director of a Gymnasium in Co- 
penhagen, and afterward a devoted student of literature and art. He died in 
1881, recognized as one of the first scholars in Denmark. This book, a pos- 
thumous publication, exhibits him in his maturity. It is really a brief treatise 
on the art of speech, written with consummate ability. The author first rapidly 
reviews former writers on the subject,—Plato against the Sophists, Aristotle, 
Cicero and Quintilian, Augustine (the little known but excellent statement 
contained in the fourth book of his work, De Doctrina Christiana), and the 
moderns, including Theremin and Blair. Then he passes to the subject itself, 
discussing it after a method of his own, but always with incisiveness and vigor. 
The theme, as he states it, is the Art of Popular Address, and his own work is 
a fine exhibition of the art. It leaves aside all technicalities, and goes to 
its points straight as an arrow to the mark. It is full without redundance, and 
simple without being jejune or dry. In quoting the famous saying of Buffon, 
whith has passed into a proverb, he gives it with the author's own reason for 
holding that “ The style is the man.” This is, that the instructive contents of 
any composition may in the course of time lose their value, but they lie outside 
of the man, while & style c'est [homme méme, There is no lack of English 
treatises on Rhetoric, whether sacred or secular; but we think that this fresh, 
keen, stimulating little volume of Hammerich deserves translation into our 
tongue as well as into German, and might very well attract the attention of 
book-makers..—Amusements and the Christian Life. By the Rev. L.C. Vass. 
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(Presb Bd. of Pub.) This little volume gives first an animated and trustworthy 
account of popular amusements in the primitive period and the attitude of the 
church toward them, and then discusses the amusements of our own day and 
the principles upon which they should be either accepted or rejected. The 
tone of the book is elevated and spiritual, and the author has done a good work 
in presenting the truth clearly, yet without bitterness or extravagance.——Chris- 
tian Truth and Modern Opinion. (New York: T. Whittaker.) This is the 
fourth edition of a series of seven sermons by as many Protestant Episcopal 
divines, with a preface by As. Bishop H. M. Thompson. The topics treated of 
are Providence, Prayer, Responsibility and Physical Law, Miracles, Oneness of 
Scripture, Immortality, and Evolution and a Personal Creator. The treatment 
of these is able and luminous, presenting the truth in a very intelligent way, 
nor is there any reason to wonder that the yolume has gone to a fourth edition. 
It is acredit to the denomination from which it comes.—— Thirty Thousand 
Thoughts. Edited by Canon Spence, and the Revs. J. S. Exell and C. Neil. 
Vol. II. (Ibid.) This is part of a very large work, a sort of Pulpit Ency- 
clopeedia, designed to furnish busy men with a ready reference to what 
has already been said on all subjects connected with philosophy or the- 
ology. The volume is evidently one of great labor, and its contents have 
been drawn from a very wide range of sources. The different contributions 
seem to us of very different degrees of value, as was perhaps to be ex- 
pected. The benefit of the whole work will depend much upon the way in 
which it is used. If aman were to make it a vade-mecum, his chief resort for 
materials of knowledge and thought, the inevitable result would be to render 
him superficial and scrappy and commonplace. If on the other hand he turned 
its pages only on occasion, after having studied his theme in a consecutive way, 
no doubt the consultation would be helpful and stimulating. But no student 
should forget that one good book by a standard author, thoroughly mastered 
from end to end, is worth more for mental discipline and actual growth than 
the reading of three hundred thousand thoughts linked together by accidental 
or arbitrary associations, and fatally destitute of strict logical connection.—— 
The Reality of Relézion. By Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr.,D.D. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) This is a charming little volume. The first chapter discusses the ne- 
cessity of a real religion. Then come chapters on the Living God, the Living 
Soul, the Living Word, the Living Sacrifice, and the Living Christ. These are 
all simple, fundamental themes, but they are treated with very great simplicity, 
freshness, and force. The book is easy reading, although it handles what are 
the life-questions of to-day. The style is so graceful, and the thought so clearly 
put, that the volume is admirably adapted to be put into the hands of any edu- 
cated person who has become confused or troubled by the wild speculations 
that are current. It is not a work of Apologetics, yet admirably answers the 
purpose of such treatises, approaching the subject on the positive side, and set- 
ting forth the truth in its native brightness. Did space admit we would gladly 
quote some of the brilliant passages with which the book abounds. 
T. W. CHAMBERS. 


V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


A CRITICISM OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By JAMES McCosu, D.D., 
LL.D., D.L., President of Princeton College. (Philosophic Series — No .VII.) 
New Ycrk: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1884. pp. 60. 


Dr. McCosh is rendering a very important service to the cause of truth by 
the publication of the philosophic series to which this pamphlet belongs. Men 
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cannot well be sound in theology and unsound in philosophy. Wrong think- 
ing concerning the foundations of. knowledge will show itself in wrong think- 
ing throughout the entire edifice. False philosophy, we need not say, is at the 
bottom of a great deal of the popular unsoundness in theology. Hence the 
importance of disseminating truth and correcting error in regard to philosoph- 
ical questions through the agency of books like the one before us: short, so 
that a busy man can read them; and written in vivacious, untechnical, every- 
day English, so that a man who is untrained in philosophical nomenclature 
may yet derive profit from them. The several numbers of the series under 
notice satisfy these conditions in an eminent degree, and we hope that they 
may have a wide circulation. 

With the general objections made by Dr. McCosh to the Kantian philosophy, 
intuitionalists will, for the most part, concur; and, at the same time, the more 
enthusiastic friends of Kant will hardly deny that the intellectual conspicuity of 
their master has been fully appreciated by the author of the pamphlet before us. 
Whether there is room for the sharp antithesis here made between the critical 
method and the inductive method, might be questioned. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that we must take our first step in metaphysics by a scrutiny—a criti- 
cism —of our knowing powers: some Essay on Human Understanding, some 
Critique of the Pure Reason. Faults there undoubtedly were in Kant, and Dr. 
McCosh’s searching criticism brings them into full view; but what he set out 
to do is certainly the first thing to be done. It other words, a theory of Know- 
ing conditions a theory of Being. That Kant’s doctrine of phenomenal knowl- 
edge was the precursor of Idealism,—was also the metaphysical corner-stone 
of subsequent Agnosticism,—cannot well be doubted, and Dr. McCosh has been 
very successful in his dealing with this part of the subject. It will be felt, 
however, by many readers that Dr. McCosh’s opposition to the Forms of Kant 
has led him to do scant justice to the @ frzorz elements in Kant’s philosophy. 
For it must be remembered that if Kant is the patron-saint of the Agnostics, 
and the father of post-Kantian Idealism, he is also the co-laborer with Reid 
in leading the revolt against Hume and in defending the @ frzorz factors of 
knowledge. This is acknowledged very distinctly in the pamphlet under notice ; 
but it is not emphasized. 

The scope of the pamphlet did not allow more than the barest mention of 
the position taken by Kant respecting the value of the theistic proofs. We 
would only remark that the most important of these criticisms is one that is 
seldom noticed. It is the attempt of Kant to show that the teleological argu- 
ment resolves itself ultimately into the ontological,—the latter, as most men 
suppose, being worthless. The interests of reasoned theism are largely con- 
cerned in a reply to Kant that will cover this part of his criticism. We do not have 
the high estimate which Dr. McCosh seems to have of Kant’s moral argument 
for theism, nor can we feel that Kant has done much for ethics beyond the 
affirmation of the categorical imperative. It is true he says “ ought”; but when 
we ask him what we ought to do, it turns out tha: his category of oughtness 
has no content, save as he finds it in experienc>. Intuitional in form, it is utili- 
tarian in matter. F. L. Patton. 


? 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORY OF 
EDUCATION. By JAMES SULLY, M.A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1884. 
Mr. Sully is well known to students of Philosophy by his work on “ Pessimism,” 
and his interesting psychological treatises on ‘‘ Sensation and Intuition,” and “ Illu- 
sions.” In the “Outlines of Psychology’’ he endeavors to present a college text- 
book suited to the general demands of the day, and bearing upon the subject of 
pedagogics, which is now commanding a considerable amount of attzntion. 
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The difficulty of teaching Psychology which has always been recognized is now 
greater than ever before, on account ot the transition-state through which the science 
is passing. We are well supplied with treatises describing the subjective phenomena 
which may be observed by men in general. In spite of criticism and of many hot dis- 
putes, the work of Aristotle, of Locke, and of the Scottish and French psychologists, 
has a permanent value in calling attention accurately and vividly tu the varieties of 
mental action, as well as to certain obscure problems which have been successfully 
solved. 

But at the present time it is impossible that a conscientious teacher of the Science 
of Mind should overlook a number of new and fundamental problems which await 
solution, and which cannot be solved by the methods of Aristotle, of Locke, or of 
Hamilton. Even the analytical method of the Associational School, which was 
once regarded as so radical and so novel, is insufficient. The prevalent acceptance 
of the doctrine of Evolution as an explanation of all phenomena has raised questions 
regarding the origin and growth of the mind, which the self-consciousness of neither 
the individual nor of the race can answer satisfactorily. The progress of investiga- 
tion in the Physiology and Pathology of the nervous system has brought before the 
subjective psychologist an entirely new class of phenomena, and consequently an en- 
tirely new set of problems, which must be interpreted and solved. Even if we ban- 
ish from the realm of scientific consideration those curious aspects of mind and mat- 
ter which have usually been left to so-called “spiritualists”’ or “ mesmerists,” it is 
quite evident that there is a set of undoubted facts which require scientific explana- 
tion, which are not governed by the guasz codified laws, which were once held to be 
unchanging. And there is, besides, a new field opened in the statistical method 
which corrects the errors caused by the zdo/a sfeczes of the earlier psychologists, and 
regulates the dat2 obtained by the individual by means of the data derived from 
many experiences and many species of minds. 

It need hardly be said then, that very serious difficulties and dangers are involved 
in the work of making a text-book which shall not ignore the newer aspects of 
mental science, and at the same time shall not elevate an hypothesis to the dignity 
ofa dogma. A certain amount of dogmatism is necessary in teaching, and herein 


lies the great obstacle to the composition of a work wiich must be a text-book and 
at the same time a scientific book. 


Mr. Sully has given us a book which, considering what has just been said, is very 


satisfactory. It is too diffuse ; and a number of criticisms might be made with re- 
y gs 


spect to arrangement and classifications. But its merit lies in the fact that it tells 
one almost everything about the mind that has yet been discovered, always except- 
ing that class of facts which belong to the work of the specialist in physiological 
psychology. No philosopher of any school could reasonably object to the descrip- 
tive part of the work, which, from a subjective point of view, is thorough, and for 
the most part accurate. If, for example, a faithful disciple of Herbert Spencer were 
to advise an American student to read Mr. Sully’s treatise before beginning work 
upon “ The Principles of Psychology,” he would be advising nothing unreasonable ; 
and, on the other hand, if the American Professor who uses in his lecture-room 
some of those text-books, which custom rather than impartial judgment has made 
popular in our colleges, were to recommend a reading of Mr. Sully’s work, he would 
find that after the perusal the student would not be surprised at the novelty of the 
authors who are so generally respected in academic circles. 

Mr. Sully might easily be criticised as being rather superficial in his treatment of 
such questions as the relation of the Ego or Self to Comsciousness, or the freedom of 
the Will, but it is apparently his wish to regard the phenomena of mind superficially, 
and to avoid such metaphysical matters as would inevitably put him in opposition 
with many of those who would in psychology be friendly to him. 

The least satisfactory part of the treatise is to be found in that relating to what 
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the Germans call Erkenntndsstheorte, The doctrine stated regarding conception 
and logical processes leaves much to be wished for. A like objection might be made 
respecting the discussion of moral sentiments and feelings. Such deficiencies must 
be pardoned, however, in view of the author’s extensive learning, which, even where 
agreement with him is impossible, gives so substantial a value to all of his work. 

A word with reference to the pedagogical part of the book is necessary before 
leaving it. English readers have but little conception of the immense literature on 
this subject which is constantly appearing in Germany. The relation of Psychology 
to the training of the mind is quite apparent. In spite of this relation, and in spite 
of the growing interest in Padagogy in this country, one may be pardoned for being 
somewhat sceptical as to the real usefulness of this branch of practical science. To 
some it would seem that until the Science of Human Nature has been made exact 
no general theory of Pedagogy would be of practical value, and that in the present 
state of science, no theory of education could be satisfactorily applied to a great va- 
riety of individual men. Our opinion is not in harmony with the tendency of the 
time, and Mr. Sully has been among the first of English writers to express the gen- 
eral opinion of philosophers, and to fall in with the tendency of the time. The 
mingling of Pedagogy with Psychology, however, we regard as the chief defect in 
the treatise to which we have called attention. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF Locic, By F. H. BRADLEY, LL.D. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1883. 


Mr. Bradley’s analysis of logical doctrines is for the most part so destructive that 
one is tempted to doubt whether he believes thoroughly in the possibility of Logic 
asa science. Like most philosophical writers who follow Hegel, he escapes with 
ease from many difficulties which seem insuperable to those who are unwilling to 


exchange the Logic of Athens for that of Berlin. The title of the book is mislead- 
ing, for, as the author admits, it is not a systematic treatise, and he is “not sure 
where Logic begins or ends.” He partially denies that he is an Hegelian, but the 
student of Post-Kantian philosophy will regard such a denial as insufficient, for if 
the work is not Hegelian, there has been no Hegelian but Hegel himself. 

It is not possible for us to give in a short space any adequate idea of the thor- 
oughness with which the author traverses the field of Logic in the chapters of his 
critical book. The Aristotelian doctrines of judgment and inference are subjected 
to a searching examination and the associational doctrines of the English school are 
shown to be inadequate and invalid. It is very easy, however, to prove (and we 
believe that this is the chief characteristic of Mr. Bradley’s work) that language 
never represents thought with perfect truth. It is also beyond the province of Logic 
to judge of the validity of propositions which are supposed to be implied in other 
propositions. The following statement is a fair sample of the Author's method and 
manner : 

“A ship has sailed from Liverpool for America, and we say it may have arrived 
in New York, or, again, it may be at the bottom of the sea. If you make this state- 
ment of the actual fact, it caxmot be true. It is not possible that a ship should be 
in two places at once. It must actually be somewhere ; and being actually there, it 
is not possibly elsewhere, nor even possibly where it is” (p. 191). 

Sucli narrow and defective analysis as this is common throughout the work, and 
much of it is not unworthy of the Socratic thinker who “ bit the Megarics with love 
of fierce contention.” 

While the author's criticism is in some places strong and effective, the work as a 
whole is not likely to do a great deal of good. It is in marked contrast to the sober 
and thoughtful treatises of Lotze and Jevons, to both of whom, by the way, Mr. 
Bradley owes a debt which he is quite ready to acknowledge. It is a sign which is 
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full of meaning that the English universities are once again contributing to the 
literature of Logic. The effect will probably be seen in less frequent faults of clas- 
sification and of inference, which have quite lately marred .even scientific works, 
coming from English presses and English authors. 

ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY. An Essay in Ethics. By THOMAS FOWLER, M.A. 
LL.D., F.S.A., President of Corpus Christi College, Wykeham Professor of Logic 
in the University of Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 


In this handsome and heavily-leaded duodecimo of 201 pages the author attempts 
“(1) to discriminate morality, properly so called, from other sanctions of conduct ; 
(2) to determine the precise functions, and the ultimate justification, of the moral 
sentiment, or, in other words, of the moral sanction ; (3) to inquire how this senti- 
ment has been formed, and how it may be further educated and improved ; (4) to 
discover some general test of conduct; (5) to give examples of the application of this 
test to existing moral rules and moral feelings, with a view to show how far they 
may be justified and how far they require extension or reformation.” It will be seen 
at a glance that the book must be a marvel of compression if any of these topics 
have been adequately dealt with. When, therefore, we are told that the moral sanc- 
tion “ has regard simply and solely to the internal feeling of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with which on reflection we shall look back upon our own acts”; and when, 
moreover, it is said that “ in any intelligible or tenable sense of the term, conscience 
stands simply for the aggregate of our moral opinions reinforced by the moral sanc- 
tion of self-approbation or self-disapprobation,” we cannot help wishing that Pro- 
fessor Fowler had been less studious of brevity, and had paid some attention to 
views antagonistic to his own, which certainly have the advantage of strong advo- 
cacy and a very general acceptance. Professor Fowler believes in the educability 
of conscience—differing here, as most moralists do, from Professor Calderwood. He 
also holds that conscience is not an original faculty, and gives us what must be re- 
garded as a very lame account of its genesis. The attempt to resolve the idea of 
moral obligation into simpler elements has been made a great many times, and the 
failure of Professor Fowler is no greater than that of other able men. It is not 
because an act is important and so arrests attention, or because it is done reluc- 
tantly and is therefore the outcome of a conflict of motives, that it comes to have 
the moral sanction. The moral sanction does not emerge after the action is reluc-: 
tantly done; it is a determining element in the decision to do it. Besides, non-moral 
acts may be the result of a conflict of motives ; and the highest morality is sponta- 
neous and not the result of any conflict at all. The author of this essay, as may be 
inferred from what has been already said, accepts (though in no antitheistic or anti- 
Christian spirit) the doctrine that conscience has had a gradual genesis, and this 
idea is more fully unfolded in the fourth chapter, on “the moral test and its justifica- 
tion.” The test of the goodness of an action the author finds in its tendency to 
promote human welfare. Such a tendency may very well be the Zes¢ of the good- 
ness of an action—it is conceivable that it may be the only test available—and yet it 
would not follow that goodness is identical with tendency to promote welfare. The’ 
causa essend? is one thing; the causa cognoscend? another. In the concluding - 
chapter the author shows the importance of educating the conscience in-nice dis- - 
criminations of right and wrong, and makes some valuable suggestions in practical 
morality by showing how the growing complexity of our social life is calling for new 
applications of the moral test. It is in this suggestive chapter especially that he 
vindicates the title of his book. F, L. PATTON. 


WE are obliged for lack of space to make only brief mention of the following : 
books in the department of Philosophy, though some of them are very im- 
portant: 


13 
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Die Italienische Philosophie des Neunzehnten Fahrhundert’s. Von Dr. Karl 
Werner. (Erster Band: Rosmini u. seine Schule, 1884. pp. 472.) There are 
indications, both in England and Germany, of an awakening interest in Italian 
philosophy. Professor Flint’s interesting monograph on Vico, Brunnhofer’s 
volume on Giordano Bruno, and the translation of Rosmini into English, may 
be taken as symptoms of this movement. In the present volume we have the 
beginning of a work which promises to be an invaluable addition to the litera- 
ture of the history of philosophy. That Dr. Werner is well qualified for his task 
is proved by his previous work on Vico, which Professor Flint describes as “an 
excellent specimen of German thoroughness.” The present volume deals with 
Rosmini and his school, and is both biographical and critical. In the discus- 
sion of the different Italian schools—such as the Idealistic under the leadership 
of Rosmini, the Ontological represented by Mamiani, the Hegelian, at the head 
of which stands Vera, and the Scholastic, the organ of which is the Civilta Cat- 
tolica—the author has a fine field ; and we shall await with interest the progress 
and completion of his work.—— Dze Philosophie der Mystik. Von Dr.Carl du Prel. 
(Leipzig, 1885. pp. 548.) The doctrine of animistic monism (monistische Seelen- 
lehre) which this prolific author defends in the present volume, is the same 
substantially as that held by many other writers who deny the dualism of mind 
and matter, protest against materialism, and seem to be occupying a position 
half-way between theism and pantheism. In the affirmation of a transcendental 
self or subject and the relation of the categorical imperative to it, the author 
does not seem to differ much from Kant. His attempted vindication of his 
peculiar theory of the universe by means of the phenomena of Somnambulism 
will, in all probability, seem less satisfactory to his readers than to himself. Mys- 
ticism, he says, is made possible by reason of the duality of man’s nature—the 
empirical and the transcendental self. The present volume is not meant to be 
a study of the objective historical forms of Mysticism, but of the subjective 
grounds and conditions of all Mysticism. Modern science, the author thinks, 
has ceased to understand Mysticism because it has given up the study of Som- 
nambulism. In the language of a popular advertisement, the writer reminds us 
that one-third of our life is spent in bed; he thinks therefore that the phe- 
nomena of consciousness are but a partial basis for asound philosophy. The 
riddle of the universe can only be solved by studying the philosophy of 
sleep—meaning, we suppose, that we are such stuff as dreams are made of —— 
Hindoo Philosophy, Popularly Explained. The Orthodox Systems, By Ram 
Chandra Bose, A.M., of Lucknow, India. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1884.) 
One of the foes to Foreign Missions with which we shall have to contend is 
the Science of Comparative Theology as it is cultivated by writers like Max 
Miiller. The feeling is gaining ground in some quarters that the attempt to 
Occidentalize the East is both impertinent and absurd. The present volume 
is intended to be an antidote to this sentimentalism, and its wide circulation 
is desirable. It is a popular and not a scholastic account of the different sys- 
tems of philosophy in India——Occident, with Preludes on Current Events, 
By Joseph Cook. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884.) The earnestness, 
eloquence, otthodoxy, and encyclopedic reading of Mr. Cook are too well 
known to need mention here. We rejoice in the success of the Boston Monday 
Lectureship, and are cordially thankful for the work which Mr. Cook has done. 
The lectures included in this volume were commented upon so generally at the 
time of their delivery, that any full reference to them now would seem like the. 
revival of an old controversy. We do not accept Mr. Cook’s distinction between 
the historic and the essential Christ, though he is sound, of course, in what he 
says upor probation. We express no opinion upon the personal aspect of the 
debate in this volume concerning the new departure at Andover, though free - 
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to say that, so far as the issue involved was concerned, Mr. Cook has earned the 
thanks of the orthodox as a defender of the faith. Zéllner’s views on Spiritual- 
ism have no interest for us, and we accordingly pass by the lecture which gives 
account of them. The lecture on advanced thought in Britain is good, though * 
containing nothing not known to scholars. We are pleased with Mr. Cook’s 
conservatism in regard to the Pentateuchal controversy. We did not learn 
much from the lecture on advanced thought in Germany; and the lecture 
which deals with the intellectual outlook in Italy is disappointing in the ex- 
treme. The preludes to the several lectures we have not read, save those which 
deal with probation.——Ou/lines of Metaphysic. Dictated Portions of the Lec- 
tures of Hermann Lotze. Translated and Edited by George T. Ladd, Professor 
of Philosophy in Yale College. (Boston: Grim, Heath & Co.) Professor Ladd 
has rendered philosophical students a great service in this translation. We 
hope that the publishers will meet with encouragement sufficient to justify 
them in issuing English translations of the entire series of Lotze’s azctata. 


F, L. PATTON. 


VI.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES. By WILLIAM WRIGHT, B.A., D.D. With 
Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions by Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D. A Hittite 
Map by Col. Sir Charles Wilson, F.R.S., etc., and Capt. Conder, R.E. And 
a Complete Set of Hittite Inscriptions Revised by Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 8vo, pp. xxi, 200. 


So far as press-work, paper, and type are concerned, this book leaves little to 
be desired. The first thing to be noted is that the author of the book is not 
William Wright, of Cambridge (Prof. and LL.D.), of Syriac and Arabic fame, 
but William Wright, B.A., D.D., of Belfast, Ireland. 

Another thing to be noticed is the statement in the preface (p. x) that “all 
the copies of inscriptions thus far received are reproduced.” This is not correct. 
The best work upon, and the best copies of, the Hamath (Homs Hamah) are 
those of the Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, published in the Second Statement 
of the (American) Palestine Exploration Society, in 1873; and this work and 
those copies, and even the name itself of Dr. Ward, are utterly ignored in-this 
book. In that work of Dr. Ward’s much was anticipated that appears in this 
book ; especially the discovery that the Hamath writing is doustrophedon. 

The valuable portion of this book is its plates at the end, mostly, but not en- 
tirely, reproduced from the publications of the Society of Biblical Archzology 
and the Revue Archéologique. Certain other inscriptions are mentioned, but 
not copied or produced ; but the material here given in addition to the sources 
just mentioned is very slight, and hardly enough to make it worth while to put 
out a new book before waiting for copies of the remaining inscriptions. The 
“ Decipherment ” is reproduced from the publications of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, with no material change, and few additions. 

The new matter, thus, is to be found in the main body of the book, written 
by Dr. Wright, and the very few plates, or portions of plates, which give such 
matters as the outline shape of a parallelopipedal stone, or an alteration of a 
plate previously published by the Society of Biblical Archeology, or a very im- 
perfect new copy of an inscription. Most of the essentials of this main body of 
the book, together with other matters of moment passed over or neglected by 
the author, are, however, to be found in much better shape in the article by Dr. 
W. H. Ward in the article “ Hittites” in the Schaff-Herzog Cyclopedia. That 
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article of three columns, and the authorities there cited (most of whom are ig- 
nored by Wright), give much more information, and are more correct, than 
the whole main body of this book. 

The questions presented in all works like the present are at least three, and 
not altogether dependent one upon another. First, Were the Biblical Hittites 
the Khita of the Egyptians, or the Khatti of the cuneiform monuments, or 
both? Second, Are the inscriptions in question Khattite, or Khitaite, or 
Hittite? Third, Did the Hittite empire have the extent claimed for it in this 
book (assuming an affirmative answer to the preceding questions), or do the 
inscriptions indicate, as the Phoenician inscriptions of far greater diffusion do, 
merely an active commercial nation? However these questions may be sever- 
ally answered, it is safe to say that none of them is very thoroughly dealt with 
by the author. Egyptologists differ in many points about the first question, 
sometimes as to the main point, but generally in minor points whose conse- 
quences are too wide-spread, too far-reaching, and too complicated to discuss 
here. The strongest point for the affirmative of the first two questions is the 
fact that such inscriptions were found at Carchemish and Hamath; and the 
weakness of that strong point is that if it is very strongly pressed at present it 
is apt to prove too much. We have some waiting to do; and for the third 
question, about all that we can do is to wait. 

But the cast and character of this book is not such as to aid the investigator. 
It is a book for that class of people that love the marvellous, and that will ac- 
cept any extravagances, provided they are only uttered under color of defend- 
ing the Scriptures. It is in the style of loose discourse, with much repetition, 
and no great precision in stating facts nor soundness in argument. 

The matter of the “ Decipherment,” though not absolutely new, will be new 
to most readers, and may demand some attention. It is not proposed here to 
discuss the genuineness of the silver boss which has been supposed to furnish 
the key to the inscriptions, further than'to say that Dr. Wright’s argument for 
its genuineness rests on premature (if not incorrect) assumptions. It still re- 
mains to be proved that the maker of the boss, if a forger, “ must have invented 
a new language in a new syllabary,” or that he “ must have invented a new art.” 
Nor, if the boss is actually a late work, does it follow that it is worthless. It 
may be a later copy of an older work. Whatever it is, it is not worth while 
either to uphold or to decry it by assumptions beyond data actually at hand. 

As to the “ Decipherment,” however, there are a few words to say. In read- 
ing Prof. Sayce’s interpretation of the cuneiform legend of the boss, it is proper 
to suggest that all Assyriologists do not see how he makes out the syllable 
“tim”; and that there may be some need of revision in that matter. As to the 
other inscription, which appears in duplicate on the boss, the more natural way 
to read it (beginning where Prof. Sayce does) would be to consider the arm and 
not the spear (or lance or staff), on the right-hand side of the picture in the 
book, as a natural division of lines; and then the inscription would more per- 
fectly tally on both sides of the human figure, avoiding the awkward jump on 
the left-hand side which has to be encountered in the way Prof. Sayce takes the 
order of the characters. Thus, taking his characters in the order he gives 
thém, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the more natural order would be 1, 2, 6, 5, 4, 3. In no 
possible way would the apparent, grzma facze difficulties be less. Then, as to 
the further “decipherment,” no exferimentum crucis has appeared to decide 
any point in favor of Prof. Sayce’s order of reading as against the one here put 
forth for illustration ; and, indeed, the same may be said for all the rest of it. 
Prof. Sayce would scarcely claim anything more for his work than that it is 
tentative (“ very meagre and unsatisfactory” are his own words) ; and it is no 
kindness to him to set him forth as a pretender to more than he has claimed. 
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But there is something to be said about one other portion of this “ decipher- 
ment.” Not to mention the fact that the character called “4us”’.in the “ List of 
Characters” (p. 168) is called “72, d7” in the table given on p. 169, with other 
trifling discrepancies, it will be hard to find several of the characters exhibited 
in either column of the table (from Dr. Isaac Taylor) on p. 169, on the actual 
monuments. The character in the “ Hittite” column called “ e, fo,” and that 
called “sz,” for instance, are distortions, and quite unlike those in the inscrip- 
tions themselves. The “z, ¢” is, as Sayce formerly considered it, more like the 
Cypriote me than the yz to which it is here likened, but which it does not re- 
semble. In the “ Cypriote” column, the first character for “0” is a distortion, 
of such a nature as to obliterate its original essentials, while the second charac- 
ter for the same is both a distortion and a mutilation; and that for “sz,” if it 
anywhere occurs in that form, is only the accident of an engraver’s false stroke, 
and, even so, is so represented as to obliterate its essential character. This 
table of Dr. Taylor’s is rather worse than worthless, for it is incompetent and 
misleading ; and if the theory of an “ Asianic or Cypriote syllabary from the 
Hittite system of writing’”—to prove which this table is introduced—has no 
sounder basis, it may be rejected without ceremony. 

It is true that it is hard to obtain exact fac-similes, and that ‘ingenuity in 
decipherment, or in attempts at decipherment, is to be commended ; but if it 
were proper to build elaborate theories on erroneous representations, it is im- 
possible to maintain them. 

The object of this book is, in part, “to present the whole case in an intelligi- 
ble form to the ordinary reader”; but the whole case is scarcely either pre- 
sented or mastered. Especially reprehensible is it tc represent, whether directly 
or by implication, that the truth of the Bible is in any sense or measure de- 
pendent upon the theories of this book. The author claims that when in 1872 
he “drew attention to the Hamah inscriptions, and pronounced them Hittite 
remains,” his conclusions “ received no support at first.” But, whoever was the 
first to call these inscriptions Hittite (it was very common to do so in America 
in 1872 and 1873)—a matter that has been the subject of some spirited writing 
in the periodicals in England—it is probable that there are as many doubters 
now as then, at least among the learned classes; and that, in all likelihood, 
owing to the intemperate or careless utterances of those who have a stronger 
desire to popularize guesses and wrongly to enlist the religious prejudices of 
the masses, than rigidly to establish the truth of their positions. 

The whole Hittite matter waits for more light. Isaac H. HALL. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of his Life in London, 1834-1881, by JAMES AN- 
THONY FROUDE, M.A. Two volumes in one. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 809 pp. 
This volume closes the record of Carlyle’s life. It is not likely that either individ- 
ual or popular interest in the subject will call out another attempt at a biography, 
and Mr. Froude has done his work with a thoroughness which, in any event, would 
be likely to discourage such an effort. Yet the very fidelity of the picture raises the 
questions of propriety and good taste. There is some show of plausibility in the 
claim that the biographer should have dealt more tenderly with the memory of a 
personal friend, and that a literal transcript of an experience so distressing in many 
aspects, is as discreditable to him as to his subject. 

It seems to us that Mr. Froude has vindicated himself on this point, and has done 
his friend true justice by simply telling the truth. Carlyle’s biography had to be 
written. The English and American public would demand, and rightfully, a record 
of the life and work of a man who had been such a power in the thought of his gen- 
eration. Carlyle himself, however reluctantly, recognized the necessity, and himself 
put the materials into Mr, Froude’s hands, with absolute discretion as to their use. 
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This being conceded, Froude had no choice. The alternative was a truthful biog- 
raphy or none. “I felt myself,” he says, “ orily more strictly bound than men in such 
circumstances usually are, to discharge the duty which I was undertaking, with the 
fidelity which I knew to be expected from me. Had I considered my own comfort 
or my own interest, I should have sifted out or passed lightly over the delicate fea- 
tures of the story. It would have been as easy as it would have been agreeable for 
me to construct a picture with every detail strictly accurate, of an almost perfect 
character Had I taken the course which the ‘ natural man’ would have recom- 
mended, I should have given no faithful account of Carlyle. I should have created 
a ‘delusion and a hallucination’ of the precise kind which he who was the truest of 
men most deprecated and dreaded ; and I should have done it not innocently and in 
ignorance, but with deliberate insincerity, after my attention had been specially 
directed by his own generous openness. I should have been unjust, first, to myself, 
for I should have failed in what I knew to be my duty as a biographer. I should 
have been unjust, secondly, to the public. Carlyle exerted for many years an altnost 
unbounded influence on the mind of educated England. His writings are now 
spread over the whole English-speaking world. They are studied with eagerness 
and confidence by millions who have looked and look to him, not for amusement, 
but for moral guidance, and those millions have a right to know what manner of 
man he really was Lastly, I should have been unjust to Carlyle himself, and 
to every one who believed and has believed in him. To have been reticent would 
have implied that there was something to hide, and, taking Carlyle all in all, there 
never was a man—I at least never knew of one—whose conduct in life would bet- 
ter bear the fiercest light which can be thrown upon it.” 

The personality of the man is so wrought into his work, and was so large a factor 
of his influence, that a mere literary record would have been incomprehensible. 
With all that was repellant, arbitrary, and fitful in that personality, it does not suffer 
in the least from any personal sensitiveness or literary jealousy on the part of the 
biographer. The book is instinct with hearty admiration, generous sympathy, and 
clear discrimination of the noble traits underlying a character which presented so 
many points for severe judgment. 

The work must be regarded as a solid contribution to biographical literature. No 
character has been more faithfully and vividly depicted, alike in its strong outlines 
and in its delicate shades, since Stanley drew the portrait of Arnold in his two de- 
lightful volumes. The multitude of details; the stirring history of a manly struggle 
with poverty and sickness; the secrets of the literary workshop; the contact of an 
unique and original thinker with the great minds, the great questions, and the deeply- 
rooted prejudices of an age prolific in significant movements, and in vigorous wri- 
ters; the wrestlings of a sincere spirit and a sensitive conscience with the great 
problems of religion ; the personal worries and domestic infelicities, are massed and 
handled in a manner which keeps the interest on the stretch from beginning to end 
of these eight hundred pages. 

On the whole, the work cannot be called a pleasant one. It is the picture of a 
lifelong invalid ; a peevish dyspeptic ; a self-involved pessimist; a great soul adrift ; 
a nature singularly sensitive on some sides, yet as singularly obtuse to the sensitive- 
negsiof other natures. Real generosity is strangely blended in him with a subtle 
and consuming selfishness, and unquestionable sincerity with the most exasperating 
harshness and censoriousness. He is more angry than sorrowful over the shames 
and hypocrisies of his age, and is seldom so absorbed by the needs of the age as to 
forget Thomas Carlyle. His estimate of his literary contemporaries is as discredit- 
able to his judgment as to his heart. In some cases it is little better than Billings- 
gate. Charles Lamb is a “ pitiful, ricketty, gasping, staggering, stammering Tom- 
fool; witty by denying truisms and abjuring good manners.” From Emerson, to 
whom he owed his introduction to the American public, he can “get no good save 
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from his friendly looks and elevated and exotic ways.” Wordsworth is “ intrinsi- 
cally and extrinsically a small man.” Maurice is “ wearisome, all twisted, screwed, 
wire-drawn.” Jeffrey is “ an amiable old fribble.” John Henry Newman “has not 
thesintellect of a moderate-sized rabbit.” Macaulay is ‘‘a Niagara of eloquent com- 
monplace.” Gladstone, “one of the contemptiblest men I ever looked on; an almost 
spectral kind of phantasm of a man,” etc., etc. 

He was married to a rarely-endowed, cultured, proud, and sensitive woman, who 
loved him for himself, thoroughly believed in his power, and was capable of appre- 
ciating his best. It may be admitted that her highly-strung temperament and caus- 
tic tongue were not adapted to promote perpetual harmony ; but it must be equally 
confessed that few women, in any sphere, were ever subjected to such a protracted 
and severe strain upon their patience. Withal, she devoted herself unceasingly to 
her husband, spared neither time nor strength to mitigate the petty annoyances 
which sometimes lashed him into a childish fury, and assumed, for his sake, offices 
which an ordinary amount of tact and considerateness on his part,would have spared 
her. We may concede all the palliations of invalidism, straitened means, natural 
temperament, and exhausting literary demands; yet no one can help feeling the 
justice of the retribution which visited him in the opening of his eyes, but too late, 
to the value of the treasure he had lost, and to the radiance of the vanished bright- 
ness which his peevishness had done so much to tarnish. 

Carlyle’s precise religious status it has always been difficult to determine, possibly 
because there was little precision about it. Mr. Froude gives us all, perhaps, that 
we can expect on this point. His own apparent sympathy with Carlyle’s diverg- 
ences from the faith of Christendom prevent him from emphasizing those diverg- 
ences in a manner to impress their most valuable lesson and warning. Carlyle’s 
sincerity and honesty are conceded on all hancs; and to this side of his character 
the value of his literary work is largely due, as respects its conscientious fidelity to 
fact. ‘He was not one of those easy writers who take, without inquiry, the accred- 
ited histories, and let their own work consist in hashing, and seasoning, and flavor- 
ing. He never stated a fact without having himself gone to the original authority 
for it, knowing what facts suffer in the cooking process.” He looked through creeds 
and systems down to the real fibre of the men who held them. He could admire a 
man who was thoroughly true to a creed which he himself detested, as is illustrated 
by his Cromwell. His estimate of Jesuitism, as embodied in the fragment, “ Pig- 
philosophy,” is what might have been expected. He was a theist. He believed 
that Atheism was brutalizing, yet his conceptions of the divine lacked the anthro- 
pomorphic sharpness of Hebrew thought. God was a norm and a force, “the 
eternal fact of facts.” He accepts Pope’s “universal prayer’’ as the expression of 
his own sentiment. He emphasizes the inconceivableness of the divine, but does 
not find the counterpart in the revelation of Jesus Christ. ‘He did not believe in 
historical Christianity. He did not believe that the facts alleged in the Apostles’ 
creed had ever really happened. The resurrection of Christ was to him only a sym- 
bol of a spiritual truth.” The story of Christ was a legend adapted to an age when 
“legend was history.” “The soul of it was eternally true, but it had been bound 
up in a mortal body. The body of the belief was now perishing, and the soul of it, 
being discredited by its connection with discovered error, was suspected not to be a 
soul at all,” 

Space forbids us to enter upon other points of interest. The book will always 
maintain a high place in biographical literature as a masterly portrait of a man of 
genius, great with all his grave faults. MARVIN R. VINCENT. 
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